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‘Ohe Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


NOTHING HAS BEEN MORE completely 
demonstrated than the disadvantages 
of what is called at Washington, rather 
contemptuously, the “lame duck”’ ses- 
sion. The Seventy-first Congress, chosen almost three 
months ago, was for many weeks wondering whether or 
not Mr. Hoover would convene it in extra session in 
April. Meanwhile, the short session of the Seventieth 
Congress met on December 3, adjourned for somewhat 
more than a week to include the Christmas and New 
Year holidays, and has since been letting it be known 
that it cannot execute nearly all of the program of 
business that it was expected to complete. The fact 
that it must adjourn at noon on the fourth of March 
creates what the psychologists call “inhibitions.” It is 
not merely that in the nature of the case the Congress 
freshly elected ought to be made responsible for public 
business. Every one of our forty-eight legislatures, 
indeed, takes that sensible view of the case. But a 
large part of the difficulty lies in the mere fact that the 
session expires on an arbitrary date, and has only three 
months, with a ten-day recess taken out. Besides the 
actual filibusters, there are always the lurking threats 
of parliamentary obstruction. 


Troubles of 
the “Short 
Session” 


It IS A MISTAKE to suppose that Con- 
gress is compelled by the Constitution 
to open its regular sessions on the first 
Monday in December. The Constitu- 
tion requires at least one session every year, and fixes 
the December date “unless they [Congress] shall by 
law appoint a different day.” In the amendment of 
1804 it is provided that “if the House of Representa- 
tives shall not choose a President whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth 
day of March next following, then the Vice-President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or 
other Constitutional disability of the President.” It 
is this clause that provides us with the March 4 date. 
All of the dates, including that of the inauguration of 


The Hard 
and Fast 
Dates 


a new President, could be changed by act of Congress 
without doing any violence to the Constitution. Since 
two dates, however, are mentioned in the Constitution, 
it would be desirable to adopt a Constitutional Amend- 
ment providing for suitable changes. Such proposals 
are always before Congress; and Senator Norris has 
recently been identified with plans that deserve ap- 
proval. There are no good arguments for the main- 
tenance of the existing system, but Congress is too 
dilatory to perfect some better scheme and submit it 
to the States for ratification. Far be it from us to 
speak disrespectfully of Congress considered as a body 
of public men. Such criticisms as we offer are directed 
only against the inherent difficulties of doing business 
under conditions for which individual Senators and 
Representatives are not responsible. 
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A BIG JOB FOR A SMALL CAR 
By Chapin, in the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 
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ONE PIECE of important legislation-was 
accomplished before the Christmas ad- 
journment. The Boulder Dam bill 
had been held over from the long ses- 
sion as unfinished business, with everybody practically 
ready to vote. It had passed the House and was on its 
passage in the Senate. With a fresh engineers’ report 
available, the Senate made certain amendments in- 
creasing the estimated outlay to $165,000,000. The bill 
passed the Senate and went to the House with amend- 
ments on December 15th, and on the 19th it was ac- 
cepted without further compromise and the President 
signed it on the 22d. There were impressive celebra- 
tions in southern California, and in other parts of the 
great Southwest affected by the measure. Seven States 
had some years ago met in conference under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Hoover as Secretary of Commerce, and 
had worked out a form of inter-State treaty known as 
the “Colorado River Compact.” Arizona was not sat- 
isfied with that agreement, and it did not regard the 
Boulder Dam bill as advocated by Senator Johnson of 
California as equitable. Congressman Douglas of Ari- 
zona held that protection against floods, and a rea- 
sonable provision for irrigation, could be accomplished 
for about twenty-five per cent. of the amount of money 
involved in the stupendous Boulder Dam project. But 
Los Angeles and southern California, looking to future 
needs, sought to have the proposed dam impound the 
largest possible amount of water. Arizona, with great 
areas needing water for irrigation, thought that Cali- 
fornia was demanding more than her share of the pro- 
posed water supply. With the assent of either Utah 
or Arizona, six of the seven States involved will have 
approved, and under the terms of the new Act the 
project will enter upon its engineering phases. Such is 
its magnitude that it is justly regarded as the very cli- 
max of the reclamation policy begun by the govern- 
ment under the leadership of the late Senator Newlands 
of Nevada, authorized under an enactment signed by 
President Roosevelt in the year 1902. 


Colorado 
River Bill 
Signed 


AFTER THE HOLIDAY RECESS the Sen- 
ate’s legislative program gave priority 
to the bill reported by the Naval Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Hale of Maine, calling for the construction of 
fifteen new cruisers. The Senate’s first business in 
what is known as “open executive session” was con- 
cerned with the Kellogg Peace Pact. Rivalry between 
the two measures led to a sensible agreement between 
Senator Borah, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in charge of the Peace Treaty, and Senator 
Hale responsible for the Naval Bill. It was agreed 
to handle the two measures concurrently, with the 
understanding that the Peace Treaty would be voted 
upon as soon as possible, leaving the way clear for 
the more protracted debate that seemed to face the 
warship project. Senator Reed of Missouri took the 
lead in opposing the Peace Pact, while Senator McLean 
of Connecticut and Senator Moses of New Hampshire 
were critical, and disposed to favor the adoption of 
explicit reservations. It was proposed that an Ameri- 
can interpretation of the treaty should be embodied in 


Debating 
the Kellogg 
Treaty 
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Senator Borah’s report from the -Foreign Relations 
Committee, and that this report should be regarded 
as having the same kind of significance as the qualify- 
ing explanations that had accompanied the British 
Government’s adherence to the Treaty. But President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg wished the ratifica- 
tion to be unaqualified in every way. It was considered 
that Secretary Kellogg’s written statements, and his 
explanations as he was questioned before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, would survive as permanent 
evidence of the understandings with which the Treaty 
was signed by the Secretary of State at Paris, and 
subsequently ratified by the Senate. Secretary Kel- 
logg had explained both at home and abroad that the 
right of self-defense was inherent. To renounce war 
as an instrument of public policy could not diminish 
the right of any country to protect itself. The Monroe 
Doctrine was explained as a matter relating to 
America’s policy of defense against a specified form 
of aggression. 


THERE WERE PREDICTIONS at Washing- 
ton that the Cruiser Bill as reported 
would encounter filibustering opposi- 
tion, and could not be passed in the 
present short session. There are two kinds of opposi- 
tion to this measure. The first is that which actuated 
President Coolidge for several years, and which for 
sound reasons he has been reluctantly obliged to give 
up. This, briefly stated, was the economy argument. 
Mr. Coolidge hoped to persuade other Governments to 
observe the 5-5-3 ratio, with economical rather than 
with extravagant programs of ship-building. In our 
opinion he was entirely right. The British and Euro- 
pean naval programs are indefensible. From the stand- 
point of the common rights of all nations to make free 
use of the seas, they are a menace to the future peace 
of the world. The other kind of opposition—well- 
intended but short-sighted—is that which entertains 
the notion that any gun ought to be destroyed as a 
dangerous thing, harmful to peace. We have already 
a great navy, upon which we are expending more than 
$300,000,000 annually. In the years from 1913 to 
1917 our average naval expenditure was perhaps 
$140,000,000—less than half what it has been during 
the past six years. But in 1918 and 1919 our naval 
expenditures amounted to almost $3,500,000,000. It 
was unfortunate that part of this sum had not been 
spent in the four preceding years. For the fiscal years 
1920 and 1921, under President Wilson, we were spend- 
ing annually about $640,000,000 on the navy. Then, 
following the Washington Conference, under the lead 
of Secretary Hughes, we abandoned the great navy 
program of President Wilson. By 1923, we had cut 
our naval bills to exactly half of the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1921. This naval limitation program 
adopted at Washington was the most practical dis- 
armament movement in all the history of the world. 
Its foundation principle was that of equality between 
the world’s two great navies, and acceptance by Japan 
in a friendly and admirable spirit of a non-competitive 
position represented by the smaller figure in the 5-5-3 
formula. 


Opposing 
the Cruiser 
Measure 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND HIS CABINET—AS PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE WHITE HOUSE LAWN IN JANUARY 


Sitting, from left to right are: 
Secretary of the Treasury; John G. Sargent, Attorney General. 


Dwight F. Davis, Secretary of ) aay B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; President Coolidge; Andrew W. Mellon, 
tanding : 


Harry S. New, Postmaster General; James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor; 


William F. Whiting, Secy. of Commerce; William M. Jardine, Secy. of Agriculture; Roy O. West, Secy. of Interior; Curtis D. Wilbur, Secy. of Navy. 


In THE THREE-PoweER Naval Confer- 
ence at Geneva in 1927, Japan was 
entirely ready to accept the American 
view regarding the limitation of cruisers on the same 
5-5-3 ratio that has been actually applied to the great 
battleships. The British, on the other hand, since the 
treaty at Washington have changed their views and 
programs. The United States is now vastly inferior to 
Britain in cruisers, and even inferior to Japan. The 
pending cruiser bill, far from being aggressive or war- 
like in its spirit and motive, is even more practical as 
a peace undertaking than the Kellogg Pact itself. We 
make this remark with no danger of being misunder- 
stood, because no periodical has been more enthusias- 
tic in support of the Kellogg Pact than this Review. 
The short cut to freedom of the seas, and to further 
long steps in the reduction of naval armaments, lies in 
our firm support of the principles adopted by the 
Treaty of Washington. Spread over a period of years, 
the building of a few cruisers, mostly for replacement 
of those now obsolete, will add very little to the naval 
bill that we should in any case be paying every year, 
with nobody opposing it. If we are to have a navy at 
all, we should have sense enough to allow those who 
understand the navy, technically, to make it symmet- 
rical and efficient. 


The Naval 
Situation 


THE OFFICIAL ELECTION of the Presi- 
The Electors dent of the United States occurred on 
Wednesday, January 2. On that date 
the Presidential electors met at the 
Capitals of the forty-eight States and voted by ballot, 
first for a President, and then for a Vice-President. 
As a matter of common information, standing unques- 


Voted on 
January 2 


tioned and uncontradicted, 444 electoral votes “were 
cast for Herbert Hoover and 87 for Alfred E. Smith. 
Legally, the facts will have no standing until the votes 
are canvassed by Congress on Feb. 13, and the result 
declared by Vice-President Dawes. The Constitution, 
as originally adopted, provided for the election of the 
President and the Vice-President by a number of 
Electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the States were entitled in 
Congress. These were to be appointed in such manner 
as the State legislatures might direct. It was further 
provided, however, that Congress itself should deter- 
mine the time of choosing the Electors, and the day 
on which they should give their votes, which day 
should be the same throughout the United States. 
The exact plan of voting was somewhat altered by a 
Constitutional Amendment of 1804, which provided 
that the Electors should meet in their respective 
States and vote first by ballot for President, and then 
in distinct ballots for Vice-President. They were to 
make a list of all the persons voted for and of the 
number of votes for each, and this list was to be 
signed and certified, and transmitted sealed to the seat 
of government of the United States directed to the 
President of the Senate. To quote exactly rather than 
to paraphrase, the next step is as follows: 


The President of the Senate shall in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted; the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no per- 
son have such majority, then from the persons having 
the highest number, not exceeding three on the list of 
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those voted for as President, the House of Representa- 
ties shall choose immediately by ballot the President. 


Uncertainties, 
as in 1824 
and 1860 - 


tives become highly important. John Quincy Adams 
rather than Andrew Jackson was chosen President 


early in 1825 through the operation of this machinery 


for election in the House of Representatives. With 
three tickets in the field in 1856, there was some 
chance that Fillmore and Fremont might have enough 
electoral votes to keep Buchanan from a clear major- 
ity in the electoral college, and thus to submit the 
choice of President to the partisanship of a sectional 
House. In 1860, with four tickets in the field, the 
betting odds might well have been in favor of the 
opinion that no candidate would win 
in the November election. As it hap- 
pened, Lincoln’s electoral vote was 
more than the aggregate of those cast 
for Breckinridge, Bell, and Douglas. 
But a change of about 4 per cent. in 
the popular vote of the single State 
of New York would have converted 
that majority into a mere plurality, 
and the contest would have been 
transferred to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with the voting by States 
beginning in the middle of February, 
each State counting as a unit. Lincoln 
would have had fifteen States, Breck- 
inridge twelve, and six would have 
been doubtful. A deadlock might well 
have prevented an election, before the 
arrival of the fourth of March. Mean- 
while, the Democratic Senate would 
certainly have elected Joseph Lane of 
Oregon (running on the Breckinridge 
ticket) Vice-President, as against 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, running on the Lincoln 
ticket. If the House of Representatives had failed 
to elect either Abraham Lincoln, John C. Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky, or John Bell of Tennessee, as 
President (assuming that Bell rather than Douglas 
stood third in electoral votes), Joseph Lane would, on 
the fourth of March, unquestionably have been pro- 
moted from the second office to the first, and would 
at once have entered the White House as successor to 
James Buchanan. 


THESE HISTORICAL DETAILS, with others 
that suggest themselves, are not 
merely curious items resurrected from 
the dead politics of the last century. They throw at 
least a faint light upon the variety of serious and 
troublesome possibilities that lurk in the cumbersome 
machinery provided in the Constitution for the election 
of Presidents. The system could readily be reformed 
but for that part of our Government which is too often 
an obstacle to progress. Individually, the members of 


Congress Too 
Cumbersome 


IN THE CASE of several parties, with 
various candidates in the field, the 
further provisions as to voting by 
States in the House of Representa- 





© Harris and Ewing 
ARTHUR CAPPER 
United States Senator from Kansas 


the United States Senate and the House of Repre-- 
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sentatives maintain a high average of intelligence, 
patriotism, and devotion to public duty. But the shee 
size of Congress, its division into two Houses, and its 
method of doing business under the parliamentary 
rules which each House has adopted for itself, stand jn 
the way of an efficient kind of government that Twen. 
tieth Century conditions urgently demand. Senator 
Capper has had the boldness to predict that we shall 
sometime get rid of Congress and substitute a body 
organized like the board of trustees of a large business 
corporation. The Senator, however, is no mere 
theorist ; and he is ready to make the best of the kind 
of government we have inherited, merely hoping cheer. 
fully for better machinery when our descendants have 
found courage enough to modernize certain working 
parts of the Constitution. Agreeing that our Govern. 
ment is relatively good, we may admit that it falls 
short of being the admirable agency of public service 
that it ought to be. There are two 
radically opposed opinions about what 
we should do with our national and 
| local mechanisms of government. We 
have those who sympathize with 
Soviet Russia, the Communists of all 
the Continental European countries, 
and the extreme Socialistic wing of 
the British Labor party, in advocating 
the overthrow of our existing system 
of privately conducted economic and 
social institutions. They would revo- 
lutionize the functions of government, 
making it the universal capitalist, 
employer, and regulator of every 
aspect and detail of human existence. 
Senator Capper’s ideals lead in no such 
direction. Realizing that we _ have 
already committed a vast deal of vital 
business to government, he would 
merely make the machinery modern 
and efficient, in order that it might do 
thoroughly well what it now does 
with somewhat exasperating delay, and uncertainty in 
many respects. 





THE CHIEF COMPLAINT against Con- 
gress, aS matters now stand, is its 
neglect from session to session to do 
certain things that ought clearly to be done. One such 
thing is the reapportionment of membership in the 
House of Representatives. The recent election was 
based on the census of 1910, in disregard of the 
organic law. The Constitution requires that ‘Repre- 
sentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this 
Union according to their respective numbers.” It is 
further required that “the actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every sub- 
sequent term of ten years in such manner as they shall 
by law direct.” This mandate, together with other 
references to the subject, make it the undisputed duty 
of Congress to readjust the allotment of seats to the 
States as soon as this may reasonably be done after 
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CALIFORNIA ELECTORS VOTING FOR HERBERT HOOVER AND CHARLES CURTIS 
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The thirteen presidential electors chosen on November 6 met at the State Capitol in Sacramento on January 2. They are shown balloting for President 


and Vice-President. 


each Census. The last decennial enumeration was 
made in 1920, and the Fifteenth Census will be taken 
next year, unless—with its growing tendency to ob- 
struct and delay necessary legislation—Congress 
should, for the first time in our history, actually fail to 
pass a census bill. It would have been easily possible 
in 1920, with our permanent Census Bureau now a 
branch of the Department of Commerce, to have pro- 
vided for a population count early enough in the year 
to serve the purposes of the November election. The 
citizen should remember that besides many other pro- 
foundly important statistical services rendered by the 
Census Bureau, its simple recounting of the inhabi- 
tants, State by State, provides the basis for distributing 
seats in Congress, and also for the assignment to the 


States of their respective membership in the Electoral : 


College that chooses the President and Vice-President. 


Ir AN EFFICIENT Board of some 
kind—or the Census Bureau itself— 
were authorized by law to arrange the 
reapportionment upon some accepted 
mathematical formula, the computation could be 
made in an hour and the results announced on the 
same day. Under such circumstances, it would have 
been entirely feasible to apply the results of the 1920 
census to the election of Congressmen and Presiden- 
tial electors in November of that same year. In the 
lack of a mere administrative adjustment of the busi- 
ness on some such plan, there could have been no 
excuse for the failure of Congress to provide that a 
hew apportionment should go into effect in ample time 
for the Congressional election of 1922. But in the 
eighth year after the census of 1920 was taken, we 
were still electing Congressmen and Presidents on the 
apportionment of 1910. This would seem to be noth- 
ing else than a violation of the clear intent of the Con- 
stitution. Furthermore, it violates every principle of 
common justice, and might cause serious disagreement 
In case of a close Presidential election. It is prepos- 


The States 
and the 
Electors 


Under new apportionment, Caifornia will probably have nineteen instead of thirteen electoral votes. 


terous that we should have chosen Presidential elec- 
tors as well as Congressmen in November, 1928, un- 
der an apportionment based upon the census of 1910. 
In the interval of almost twenty years, certain States 
have gained population much more rapidly than 
others. Thus under a just and constitutional distri- 
bution—assuming that the House of Representatives 
should not have increased its present total, which is 
already too large—Mr. Hoover’s State of California 
would have had, presumably, from three to four more 
members. In the recent election California cast a 
total of 1,796,546 votes and New York 4,405,626. 
California, in the census of 1920, had just one-third of 
the population of New York; but ever since the elec- 
tion of 1912, California has had eleven members of 
Congress and New York has had forty-three. Thus 
since the 1920 census New York has had four times as 
many Congressmen as California, with only three times 
the population. Within the past decade, according to 
estimates made by the Census Bureau, the relative 
increase in California has been still greater. 


CoNGRESS COULD no longer disregard 
Are Always these facts and a new bill secured a 
Difficult majority vote on January 11, looking 
ahead to the census of 1930, with auto- 

matic provisions in case of necessity. In a matter so 
directly affecting a codrdinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, and so obviously political in its nature, there 
would seem to be no remedy in the Federal Courts. 
It is not that the subject has ever been forgotten at 
Washington. Committees are always working on mat- 
ters of this kind and reporting bills. But every State 
Legislature—and every other legislative body in the 
world, notably the British House of Commons—has 
always fought against equitable re-arrangements of 
representation. For a State like New York to lose 
one or two seats means more or less revision of dis- 
tricts all over the State. This disturbs the comfort of 
sitting Congressmen who wish to keep their little prin- 
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cipalities intact. 
impersonal or mathematical standpoint becomes a 


highly personal matter to a large number of Congress- 
men. Also, it concerns party committees in the States, 
and stirs the emotions of legislatures. Changing dis- 
trict lines always raises the cry of gerrymandering. In 


short, what seems to the average citizen so simple and 
so easy an affair is quite heavily charged with political 
dynamite. The losses of membership incurred by sev- 
eral States are naturally disturbing, but fair play can- 


not be longer evaded. If the House were reduced by 


100 members, there would be many advantages. 


IMPORTANT AS IS THE FAIR distribu- 
j tion of seats in Congress, its neces- 

sary bearing upon presidential politics 

might easily prove to be much more 
serious. When a presidential election is so decisive as 
that of last November, it is easy to forget the compli- 
cations that would in any closely contested election 
result from the fact that an immense variety of things 
may happen to affect the final results in the carrying 
out of the legal requirements. Any students of politics 
will need only to be reminded of the Hayes-Tilden con- 
troversy following the election of 1876. In 1872 Presi- 
dent Grant, running for a second term, received 3,597,- 
132 votes at the polls, and Horace Greeley as the 
opposing candidate had a popular vote of 2,834,125. 
Mr. Greeley died a few days after the November elec- 
tion. As it happened, Grant had gained the electoral 
votes of a majority of the States; but the sixty-three 
Greeley electors, most of them voting for Thomas A. 
Hendricks of Indiana, actually cast some votes for 
three other men. Henry Wilson of Massachusetts had 
the solid 286 Republican electoral votes for Vice- 
President. Most of the opposing electors supported 
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THE FIRST ELECTORAL VOTES REACH WASHINGTON 


As secretary to the Vice-President, Mr. E. Ross Bartley is here receiving 
registered-mail packages (on January 4) containing the electoral votes of 


Delaware, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Fhese and similar packages from other States, that required longer time 
in the mail, will be opened at a joint session of Congress on February 13. 


Thus so obvious a thing from the 
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B. Gratz Brown of Missouri. But votes were actually 
cast for seven other Vice-Presidential candidates by 
electors who felt under no obligation to vote for Mr. 
Brown. In the election of 1912 the death of the Re. 
publican nominee for Vice-Presidént was followed by 
the substitution of the name of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, by action of the National Committee. 


DuRING THE CAMPAIGN, Citizens old 
and young and of both sexes were 
appreciative of the remarkably in. 
structive and effective use made of the new radio facili- 
ties, and of the news reels in the motion picture 
theaters. Speeches and information were conveyed to 
millions of unseen listeners. Candidates, and various 
political activities, were presented on the screens of 
picture theaters by the thousand, to spectators by the 
million. A novel and commendable feature, due to 
the enterprise of the motion picture services, was the 
exhibition in various theaters of the actual process of 
casting electoral votes on Jan. 2. Thus the forty- 
five Presidential electors of the State of New York, 
meeting in a convenient room of the State Capitol at 
Albany, were shown as organizing and voting. The 
ordinary citizen has thought of the “Electoral College” 
as something too perfunctory to be interesting, or else 
as too obscure and mysterious to be real. The screen 
pictures showed the presiding officer occupying what 
happened to be a Judges’ Bench in the Court of Claims 
Room, with a ballot-box in front of him, and the other 
forty-four electors grouped informally about the 
chamber. After remarks as temporary chairman by 
Mr. George Eastman, the Rochester philanthropist, 
sportsman, and manufacturer, Hon. William M. Calder 
was chosen permanent president. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the State of New York, with 
the new Democratic Secretary of State, Hon. Edward 
J. Flynn, who will be a close political and adminis- 
trative associate of Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
acting as representative of the State. 


An Instructive 
Exhibition 


THE MOTION PICTURE showed the 
forty-five electors filing past the bal- 
lot-box and depositing handsomely 
engraved tickets, all of them, of 
course, for Herbert Hoover. There were five women 
electors. A second ballot resulted in giving forty-five 
votes for Charles Curtis for Vice-President. The cer- 
tified result was duly transmitted to the President 
of the Senate at Washington, and the entire group of 
electors, before leaving the Capitol building, called 
at the Executive Chamber to pay their respects to 
Gov. Roosevelt. A moving picture of this kind shows 
to many citizens what only a few had known any- 
thing about before. An Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington on January 2 remarked: “Quietly 
and unnoted by the nation’s millions of voters, elec- 
tors in every State today cast the official ballots neces- 
sary under Constitutional mandate to elect Herbert 
Hoover President.” In the Herald Tribune’s account 
of the proceedings at Albany it is stated that one of 
the western New York electors was ill and unable to 
be present, and that another man from the same place 


Some Things 
Seldom 
Considered 
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“was chosen as substitute.” The Consti- 
tution provides for choosing electors; and 
the States are at liberty to elect them on 
general ticket, or separately in Congres- 
sional districts. South Carolina for a long 
time preferred the plan of having the elec- 
tors chosen by the Legislature itself. It 
happens now that all of the forty-eight 
States have the same plan of voting for elec- 
tors on general ticket. In legal theory, 
each elector votes exactly as he pleases for 
President, provided his choice is a native- 
born citizen at least thirty-five years old, 
and not otherwise disqualified for holding 
the office. State law, presumably, provides 
for substitution in case of the death of an 
elector chosen at the polls or his absence 
through illness. 


“They Always NEVERTHELESS, it may _ 
Find Out” ly be guessed that very few voters are 
aware that authority exists, some- 
where under the law, for creating a presidential elec- 
tor who was not chosen at the polls. If the Republi- 
cans had happened to elect only forty-four in the No- 
vember voting, the man on the Democratic list having 
the largest number of votes would have been counted 
in as the forty-fifth, and he would have voted for 
Alfred E. Smith at Albany on January 2. The New 
York Evening Post, in an editorial of January 4, un- 
der the title “They Always Find Out,” remarks that 
when the electoral votes have been opened and counted 
on the second Wednesday in February, Messrs. Hoover 
and Curtis will have no official information that they 
have been duly elected. They learned from the radio 
and the newspapers about the vote in November, 
“and,” says the Post, “they are equally in the dark 
regarding what took place when the electors met on 
Wednesday of this week.” Mr. Curtis, being still in 
the Senate, “will probably hear the announcement, 
but neither he nor Mr. Hoover will have official evi- 
dence of the fact that their presence is expected at 
Washington on the fourth of March.” The further 
comments of the Post, while in semi-humorous vein, 
are quite pertinent. In view of the fearfully elaborate 
provisions still surviving for the election of the Presi- 
dent, it is surprising how many lapses, defects, and 
oversights are to be found in the scheme, when one 
studies it in the light of experience, or subjects it to 
legal analysis. 


THE RETURN oF Mr. Hoover to Wash- 
ington undoubtedly helped to clear up 
some tangled and confused situations. 
After a most agreeable and impressive 
visit at the capital of Argentina, and a warm welcome 
at Montevideo, the famous urban center of the little 
republic of Uruguay, Mr. Hoover had spent delightful 
days enjoying the hospitality of Brazil at the great city 
of Rio de Janeiro. His travels down the Pacific Coast 
from California to Chile had employed the facilities 
of the battleship Maryland. Crossing the Andes by 
rail to the fertile plains of Argentina and to the city of 
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THE PRESIDENT-ELECT VISITS THE PRESIDENT 
A snapshot at the White House, on January 7. 


Buenos Aires, the return voyage from Montevideo 
found the battleship Utah at the disposal of the 
Hoover party. The Utah arrived in Hampton Roads 
early Sunday morning, January 6. Taking train at 
Old Point Comfort, the President-elect reached Wash- 
ington in the afternoon. His first engagement Monday 
morning was with President Coolidge, and before his 
dinner with the Vice-President-elect in the evening he 
had held many conferences and had established him- 
self in a hotel suite for temporary office purposes. 
Breakfasting on Tuesday with Senator Borah, and 
keeping a two-hour luncheon engagement with Secre- 
tary Mellon, he had filled the rest of the day with a 
series of rapid conferences, regulated by the clock, 
during all of which he had listened much and said little. 
His parleys for several days were with Senators and 
Representatives, with Cabinet officers, with National 
and State Republican leaders who had promoted his 
campaign, and with as many others who wished to see 
him as the fleeting minutes would permit. Through- 
out the whole Latin-American tour, the Hoover capac- 
ity to plan and execute a program had been admiringly 
noted. This same competency marked the days of his 
sojourn in Washington. He was not avoiding sugges- 
tions and solicitations regarding the make-up of his 
Cabinet, and appointments to other positions. A 
strong and decisive character liké Mr. Hoover—of 
scientific training and long experience in undertakings 
that require the codperation of many people—can 
afford to entertain suggestions. He makes his own 
responsible choices, but he prefers to act on a basis of 
facts, rather than by intuition. 


AFTER TWO OR THREE DAYS it was plain 
that Mr. Hoover would not linger on 
indefinitely at Washington. He had 
not intended to exert his personal in- 
fluence upon the course of proceedings in the present 
session of Congress. He was in no manner competing 
with the Administration ; but he could not avoid listen- 
ing to different views on the question of an extra ses- 
sion of the new Congress. Speaker Longworth and 
others had declared that a Farm bill could be passed 


Farm Relief 
and the 
Extra Session 
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before March 4, and that tariff revision could be post- 
poned until Autumn. But most of the leaders in the 
movement for thorough-going treatment of the agricul- 
tural question were opposed to the plan of trying to 
pass the McNary-Haugen Bill in the present short 
session. They were strongly in favor of an April meet- 
ing of the new Congress, to deal with farm relief, and 
probably also with the tariff. This was the preference 
of western legislators like Senator Capper of Kansas 
and Congressman Dickinson of Iowa; and it was sup- 
posed to be the view of such leaders as Governor 
Lowden. It was understood that Mr. Hoover, while 
carefully withholding advice upon the activities of the 
present session, would not hesitate to convene Congress 
in April, if the fourth of March should find the farm 
question actually postponed. 


AS REGARDS THE MAKE-UP Of his Cabi- 
Sst iasas net, Mr. Hoover was making no an- 
Cabines nouncements, but was presumably 
bringing his own views to a focus, at 
least as regards several members. Doubtless he will 
have perceived that a Cabinet of conspicuously able 
men, capable of supporting his general policies, while 
well fitted for their respective portfolios, will increase 
rather than diminish his power to carry out his chosen 
lines of policy. President Roosevelt frequently told 
his personal friends how fortunate he was in having 
men of such commanding ability in his Cabinet as Mr. 
Root and Mr. Taft. In like manner Mr. Coolidge 
realizes in what large measure the remarkable success 
of his administration has been due to the support of 
the talented and experienced men who have served in 
the Cabinet. To mention Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Kellogg, Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoover, is not to ignore 
the fitness of the other members of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration. The country awaits with the keenest 
interest the announcement of various Hoover ap- 
pointees, but without any fears or misgivings. 


Interest in 


er Mr. Mark SuLLIvVAN, who was one of 
ia chin the press members of the Hoover ex- 
Retrospect pedition, writes of the South American 
tour for the benefit of our readers. 

The mission of the accomplished journalists who 
sailed on the Maryland and returned on the Utah was 
not to teach Latin. America anything about the United 
States, nor, indeed, to tell anybody in either Conti- 
nent anything new about the President-elect. Their 
chief business was to use this unrivaled opportunity 
for describing South America to millions of people in 
the United States. During two months of stimulated 
curiosity the touring journalists were giving us daily 
correspondence-school lessons about the people, the 
places, and the civilizations of the republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. Mr. Frank Simonds also in 
the present number writes of the Hoover visits at 
these southern capitals as designed especially to edu- 
cate not the South American statesmen and press, but 
rather the newspaper readers and the officials of the 
United States. Mr. Hoover met dignified and gra- 
cious Presidents and accomplished Foreign Ministers, 
whose names had not previously been familiar to 
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American readers who know about Premier Venizelos 
of Greece, Mr. Benes of Czecho-Slovakia, Gen. Pil. 
sudski of Poland, the past and present statesmen of 
Rumania, and the rival leaders of the Serbs and the 
Croats in Jugo-Slavia. 


Mr. Kent Cooper, head of the Asso. 
ciated Press, wrote for a recent num. 
ber of this Review an urgent appeal 
to our young people to study Spanish, 
and become acquainted with the life and the affairs of 
our fellow-inhabitants of the western hemisphere. A 
series of prizes ought to be given to the American 
newspapers that show the most zeal and success year 
after year in promoting acquaintance with Latin 
America. Mr. Simonds has a preference for truth, 
whether flattering or otherwise, and he shows plainly 
enough that Europe has great advantages in the mat- 
ter of intimacy with South America. It is not for us 
to wish that commercial and cultural relations be- 
tween these American republics and the people of 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, and England should 
be diminished, much less interrupted. But where 
there is active European propaganda in South America 
to the prejudice of the interests of the United States, it 
is for us to know the facts, and to meet them vigorous- 
ly and without apology. Everyone must admit that the 
Collidge Administration has cultivated pleasant diplo- 
matic relations. Mr. Hoover will have a good back- 
ground for his Latin-American policies. Mendacity as 
an industry will encounter “diminishing returns.” 


Our Lack 
of 


Acquaintance 


WE are Happy to record in the month’s 
survey two steps of notable progress 
toward the abolition of war. While 
Mr. Hoover was on his travels, the 
Pan-American Conference on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration was in session at Washington. Twenty repub- 
lics were represented in the Conference that opened on 
December 10, Argentina alone being absent. Treaties 
providing for compulsory processes of conciliation and 
arbitration were adopted on Friday, January 4. The 
conference had acted throughout with good-will and 
unanimity, under the chairmanship of Secretary Kel- 
logg. The membership was highly intelligent, and its 
accomplished work is far in advance of anything that 
the statesmen and diplomatists of Europe, whether 
through the League of Nations or otherwise, have as 
yet been able to achieve. It is not the intention of the 
nations of the western world, henceforth, to settle 
boundary disputes, or disagreements of any other 
kind, by an appeal to arms. The two treaties just 
signed provide methods by which to approach the 
adjustment of such differences by conciliatory pro- 
ceedings, or by further resort to courts of arbitration. 


The Recent 
Conciliation 
Conference 


WHILE THIS CONFERENCE was entering 
Dispute upon its work at Washington, there 
to be Settled YS alarming news from the capitals 
of Paraguay and Bolivia. For a long 

time these republics have been unable to agree upon a 
boundary line in a scantily populated wilderness dis- 
trict of very considerable area. Each country, mean- 
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while, had established certain small forts and military 
posts by way of asserting its jurisdictional claims. A 
clash late in the autumn was followed by others in 
December, each country declaring that the other was 
perfidiously aggressive. Both nations were intensely 
excited, and were rushing to arms. The danger of war 
on a desperate scale, before any outside pressure 
could avail, was not exaggerated. As members of the 
League of Nations, both were under treaty obligations 
to settle the dispute peaceably. Both also were rep- 
resented in the Conference at Washington that was 
not only renouncing war as an instrument of policy, 
but was setting up the machinery of civilized remedies 
for war. The two countries had entered into a previous 
South American anti-war agreement. Nevertheless, 
when two nations are aroused as were Paraguay and 
Bolivia in December, each believes that the other is 
not only the aggressor in the frontier skirmishes, but 
is also mobilizing for war. Each convinces itself that 
if it should pause it would lose advantages and incur 
the danger of defeat, loss, and humiliation. When, 
therefore, the League of Nations issued warning ad- 
vice, and when, especially, the Conference at Washing- 
ton—with Bolivian and Paraguayan delegates present 
—gave its instant attention to the crisis, the self- 
restraint that was exercised by both Governments fur- 
nishes a welcome chapter in the advancing story of 
the outlawry of war. 


THE GOVERNMENT at La Paz, Bolivia, 


Slow but ; 
Necessary following the government at Asuncion, 

> Port 
Processes Paraguay, agreed to accept concilia 


tion at the hands of the American 
republics as assembled in conference at Wash- 
ington. It must not be expected that situations 
of this kind can be composed and harmonized 
in a week or a year. First, there must be exhaus- 
tive inquiry into the frontier incidents that made 
the trouble. There must be temporary arrange- 
ments for the avoidance of further incidents by means 
of the fixing of a neutral zone. Then must come the 
tedious but necessary proceedings, perhaps through 
arbitration, to fix a permanent boundary line, and to 
mark it beyond the danger of further misunderstand- 
ing. As against the cost and infinite disaster of war, 
the whole district in dispute could well be renounced 
by either country. But dignity and tradition are in- 
volved in boundary disputes; and they must be 
handled with care and with scrupulous regard for jus- 
tice and for the realities of patriotic sentiment. There 
are several other territorial issues and boundary 
questions in Latin America awaiting final adjudica- 
tion. Recent events will tend to diminish stubborn 
pride and to increase am‘ability. 


THE NEW PRresipENT of Nicaragua, 


Nicaragu 
a Critics of Dr. José Moncada, was inaugurated 
Our Policy © January 1. He and his predeces- 


sor had met amicably and joined in 
the universal welcome that Nicaragua extended to Mr. 
Hoover. Not long ago Nicaragua was engaged in a 
devastating civil war. All the interests of the little re- 
public were facing ruin. Hon. Henry L. Stimson, as 
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special envoy sent by President Coolidge, persuaded 
both factions to lay down their arms. It was agreed 
that President Diaz should remain in office for the 
remainder of 1928, and that a supervised election 
should meanwhile be held. An electoral commission 
representing both factions, with Gen. Frank L. 
McCoy as its third member and impartial umpire, was 
chosen to see that the election was freely and honestly 
conducted. As our readers have been fully informed, 
American marines and sailors served with the local 
election committees, and both parties were thoroughly 
satisfied with the results, as regards fairness and accu- 
racy. It is written, “Let not your good be evil spoken 
of.” It is hard to speak politely of certain American 
citizens who make it their business to slander our own 
Government. Their sincerity would be less open to 
doubt if they had a year ago joined the bandits and 
cut-throats of Sandino, whom they were praising so 
rapturously as pure patriots. Instead, they were con- 
demning the Government at Washington as engaged in 
suppressing the liberties of Nicaragua for the benefit 
of certain imaginary capitalists. Some of these critics, 
who are so assiduous in supporting the mendacious 
European propaganda against the United States, evi- 
dently look upon Ambassador Morrow in Mexico as 
serving American “economic imperialism.” It is for- 
tunate that Mr. Hoover so fully understands these 
questions. We may be certain that he will be as 
scrupulously concerned for the sovereignty, the free- 
dom, and the honor of the other American republics as 
for our own. In this regard he will only have to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Secretaries Root, Hughes, and 
Kellogg, and of many other representative Americans, 
including Ambassador Morrow. 


THE NEWSPAPERS, on the turn or the 


Will er 
‘is ‘oa cee year, were full of statistics and fore- 
Continue? casts concerning the present condi- 


tions and the probable future of 
American business. Many of them published special 
surveys, with comments contributed by notable au- 
thorities in finance, industry, transportation, and agri- 
culture. Some of these were anxious, because of un- 
precedented stock market speculation. We have now 
many millions of investors in bonds and shares of 
stock, as contrasted with perhaps not a fiftieth as 
many some ten or fifteen years ago. The changed 
habits and the aggregate investing capital of these 
millions of citizens, broadening the market for securi- 
ties, must have the effect of lessening the sharpness of 
fluctuating prices, as speculators play the market up 
and down by means of brokers’ loans. The expansion 
of the automobile industry has not as yet faced any 
serious danger of what used to be called “saturation.” 
The demand for cars, only limited by the desires of 
the purchasing public and its ability to pay, is able to 
absorb further millions each year. The automobile so 
increases efficiency that the more widely it is used the 
more easily it helps the purchaser to earn the money: 
that it costs him. In this respect it is like any other 
labor-saving tool, or improved piece of machinery. 
The continuance of well distributed prosperity must 
now depend upon the maintenance of widely diffused 
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purchasing power. This means steady wages and full 
employment for workers. It means a more scientific 
use of credit, and public policies skilfully aimed to 
prevent those business slumps that are always intensi- 
fied by the fears that their approach engenders. 


IT was THE wispoM of men like the 
late Judge Gary in the steel trade 
that secured relative stability by fore- 
thought. The consumer of steel was encouraged by 
price adjustments to keep on consuming. This kept 
steel workers from beggary, and helped railroads to 
employ more men. The Federal Reserve System has 
taught the country that bank panics are no longer 
necessary. Throughout the whole realm of business— 
aided by government in its fiscal operations and its ex- 
penditures for public works—it should be quite pos- 
sible to dispel the fallacy of the old doctrine of 
“business cycles.” We must, however, cease to wor- 
ship blindly such fetishes as “competition” and “anti- 
trust” panaceas. Business must be allowed to act in- 
telligently on the large scale. Prosperity can be 
maintained if its nature is analyzed and understood. 
A small volume entitled “The Road to Plenty,” by 
William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings of the Pol- 
lak Foundation for Economic Research, undertakes 
to answer the question how it is that we have men, 
machines, money, and materials capable of produc- 
ing in superabundance, yet may find perhaps a mil- 
lion men suffering from unemployment, and other 
millions with too little purchasing power to take the 
goods that they desire and that might easily be pro- 
duced. These authors have been at work for several 
years to aid in the solution of this problem of continu- 
ous prosperity. Fundamentally, this is the problem 
that the farmers of the country are concerned about. 
Children in all our great cities ought to have more 
milk, more apples, and better food in general. There 
are many things on the other hand that farm families 
need and ought to have. The shops and factories, run- 
ning at full time and paying ample wages, could sup- 
ply the needs of the farmers. Agriculture in turn 
could meet the improved purchasing power of the fac- 
tory workers with ample supplies of bread, meat, 
dairy products, vegetables, and fruit. 


“The Road 
to Plenty” 


IT IS WELL AGREED that there should be 
New teats * National Farm Board, intelligent 
Needed? enough to grasp the essentials of the 
agricultural situation. But the authors 

of “The Road to Plenty” believe, also, that there 
should be a Board to deal with economic problems 
from the standpoint of sustained and enlarged con- 
sumption. It would harmonize the efforts of many 
existing agencies, public and private. It would know 
when credit should be used to relieve unemployment 
by carrying out projects of public improvement. It 
would bring together the wisdom of labor organiza- 
tions and of associated employers in various branches 
of industry, including transportation. The proposals 
of these authors are purposely left without sharp for- 
mulation. Their object is to help thoughtful men and 
women to see that unemployment can at least be 
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greatly diminished, and even-handed prosperity much 
aided, by substituting conscious effort and scientific 
study for a blind reliance upon what is mistakenly 
called the “law of supply and demand.” In our com- 
plicated economic structure, the phrase should be 
amended. It is in reality the /awlessness of unregu- 
lated supply and demand. Before government boards 
are set up, there will have to be much study of prin- 
ciples. It took a long time to bring the banking world 
to agree upon such far-reaching reforms as are due to 
the Federal Reserve System. It has also taken time to 
see that instalment purchasing in great quantity, as a 
system, benefits both consumers and producers, and 
enlarges the volume of distributed goods. The Hoover 
period will be especially well adapted to the study of 
these problems of economic balance and prosperity. 


TARIFF HEARINGS have already begun 
before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Democrats, under Gover- 
nor Smith’s lead in the recent cam- 
paign, completely abandoned the party’s traditional 
free-trade creed. Republican tariffs and Democratic 
tariffs have plagued us in the past. It is difficult 
enough to frame tariff policies, and to make hundreds 
of items in the schedules relate themselves more or 
less consistently to the lines of policy adopted, without 
the constant intrusion of party politics. It is also for- 
tunate that the old-time tariff lobbying methods are 
rejected, alike by sentiment in Congress and by the 
protected industries themselves. Reputable manv- 
facturers offer facts and explain situations, in open 
hearings and in filed reports. The Tariff Commission 
aids Congress with industrious compilations of figures 
relating to cost of production at home and abroad. 
Certain principles are now well accepted. 


Preparing 
for Tariff 
Revision 


FirsT, IT IS RELATIVELY desirable to 
promote domestic, rather than foreign 
trade. Second, it is not desirable to 
fix particular tariff rates in such a way 
as to allow domestic monopolies to profit unduly. 
Third, it is not equitable to allow the Atlantic seaboard 
populations to import freely the food products of 
foreign countries, using cheap water transportation, 
while at the same time requiring agricultural com- 
munities to buy highly protected American textiles, 
tools, and commodities of all sorts. Fourth, it is neces- 
sary to study the relation of tariff policy to the main- 
tenance of good wages and a high standard of living. 
Fifth, in view of our need of particular goods of certain 
kinds that we do not produce in sufficient quantities— 
such as sugar, rubber, coffee, pulp and paper—we have 
to consider the bearings of tariff policy upon reciprocal 
trade. Sixth, we have to keep in mind the economic 
welfare of Porto Rico and the Philippines, where our 
own flag flies. Seventh, considerations of the highest 
delicacy require us to consider our trade relations with 
certain neighbors as of a semi-domestic character. 
These in particular are Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. 
Eighth, a policy of good-will, and of trade advantage 
looking to the future, demands regard for the nature 
of our exchanges with Japan. We must also plan for 


Eight 
Tariff 
Principles 
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the steady growth of our trade with China, and for 
our trans-Pacific commerce in general. Ninth, we 
should make it a point of policy to avoid tariff changes 
that would seem harsh or inconsiderate to Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, or any other portion of Latin-America. 


EvuROPE IS ABUNDANTLY ABLE to take 
care of itself, and is much more clever 
than the United States in the framing 
of public policies from the standpoint 
of the self-interest of particular nations. We have 
been lending our capital to Europe by the billions, to 
enable countries to support their post-war programs 
of conquest in the fields of trade 
and commerce. American tourists 
and exporters maintain the great 
and profitable European steamship 
lines, and will continue to patron- 
ize them. The American family is 
justified in looking forward to the 
pleasures and benefits of European 
travel. We are already spending 
perhaps a billion dollars a year in 
this commendable form of recrea- 
tion and education, and will spend 
still more in that way. As the cap- 
ital of Europe, depleted by the war, 
begins to accumulate again, the 
American investor should show 
marked preference for our own 
American utilities, railroads, and 
industries. Europe likes to borrow 
from America, but curiously enough 
does not like to repay. Our invest- 
ments are safer in Canada and 
Latin-America. They are, of course, 
safest of all in the United States; 
and we should be developing our 
own neglected hydro-electric oppor- 
tunities rather than those of Euro- 
pean countries. Congress is likely 
to resent sharply the attitude of certain international 
financiers who continue to lend our capital in Europe 
while hinting quite freely that Europe will only pay 
us back in goods, and that we reduce particular 
tariff rates for the benefit of our principal European 
competitors, in order to save our imperiled investments. 


Europe, in 
the Trade 
Picture 


WE ARE PUBLISHING in this number a 
timely appeal by an eminent American 
citizen, Charles Lathrop Pack, on the 
need of reforestation. We continue to 
diminish our reserves of timber, while doing very little 
to cover the denuded hillsides with new growth of 
desirable varieties of young trees. Our need and our 
Opportunity are greater than those of other countries ; 
and our ability, both governmental and private, to 
finance the planting of trees is unequaled. The States 
should improve their tax laws to encourage tree plant- 
Ing, and a national policy should be adopted that 
would be as striking in its results as our policy of road- 
building. Our forestry schools can supply the experts, 
and within a few years there ought to be steady em- 


We Should 
Invest in 
Forests ! 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, OF OREGON 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 


the House, which is preparin 
for report in 
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ployment for twenty times as many trained foresters 
as are now working for Uncle Sam, for States, counties, 
and localities, and for forest-owning lumber companies. 


THE Prestpent of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, Mr. Edward E. Loomis, 
writes for this number a spirited and 
challenging discussion of public ex- 
penditure for internal waterways. He offers facts as 
well as arguments. Railroads pay large taxes, and 
are severely regulated under National and State laws. 
The most enthusiastic advocates of ship canals will 
not grudge a sincere statement of the opposing views 
of well-informed railway experts. 
At the time when New York State 
entered upon its immense expendi- 
ture for the Barge Canal, connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the Hud- 
son, this periodical held the project 
to be unwise, especially in its finan- 
cial features. If it had greatly aided 
Western agriculture to reach East- 
ern markets, it should have been 
paid for by its beneficiaries. The 
New York farmers who were ac- 
tually paying for it were bound to 
be injured if it should prove a fail- 
ure, and injured still more if it 
should have proved successful. It 
has actually been a sad failure. 
Many things are involved in the 
improvement of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries—flood control, 
hydro-electric power, and so on, 
and we favor that great project. 
But ships will not help farmers. 


Railroads 
and 
Waterways 


UNDOUBTEDLY, 
Europe is regard- 
ing the year 1929 
as one that must be 
concerned with problems of peculiar difficulty. One 
of the subjects broached to Mr. Hoover in Washington 
during the second week of January was that of the 
expert commission that is to recommend a plan for 
final settlement of German financial obligations to 
the Allies. The European powers had expressed the 
desire to have one or more Americans as members of 
that commission. Our Government will not appoint 
them, but will undoubtedly find ways to intimate its 
preferences. Vice-President Dawes, for example, could 
not go until after the fourth of March. Mr. Morrow 
might be needed for further official duties as Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. Mr. Owen D. Young, if personally 
free to go, would be acceptable to everybody. Mr. S. 
Parker Gilbert had returned, for a brief stay, from his 
post as Reparations Agent at Berlin, and was in close 
conference with Secretary Mellon and other officials 
at Washington during Mr. Hoover’s week at the capi- 
tal. The outgoing and the incoming Administrations 
are alike interested in Europe’s major problem. France 
insists upon the practical though illogical idea that 
the German reparations question has something to do 


The Anxious 
Reparations 
Issue 


a new Tariff bill 
pril. 
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with the indebtedness of France to the United States. 
Great Britain insists that she must collect enough 
from Germany and France to equal the payments yet 
to be made under the Baldwin-Mellon settlement. 
Mr. Gilbert in his last report finds Germany able to 
pay the annual sums now due under the Dawes Plan, 
amounting to something like $600,000,000. The Ger- 
man press has severely criticized this Gilbert report, 
denouncing it as intended to encourage France and 
England in making unjust demands for final settle- 
ment. This, of course, was not true. 


- THE Europ ES ‘ 
Mr. Baldwin E EUROPEAN PRESS refuses to un 


sath derstand why the 


about $180,000,000 during the remaindey of the period, 
For 1928 figures see official statement issued by the 
British Treasury on 15th December, 1928. 


The official statement to which reference is made jn 
the last sentence quoted above is in the following 
terms: 


A payment of $94,200,000 is being made today | Dec, 
15, 1928] by His Majesty’s Government to the United 
States Treasury, of which sum the amount of 
$27,000,000 is on account of repayment of principal, the 
balance being interest. With this payment, total pay- 
ments to the United States since the funding of the 
British Debt amount to $964,380,000, of which 

$147,000,000 has been on account of 





Aaa American tax pay- 
Debt er, who has asked 
no aid in meeting 
his own enormous war debt, should 
not welcome the idea of paying 
Europe’s debts in addition. High 
officials and intelligent financiers, 
of course, understand these ques- 
tions much better than do the fluent 
but ignorant writers for foreign 
newspapers and periodicals. Mr. 
Ivy Lee has printed for. distribu- 
tion in America one or two pleasant 
speeches made in the autumn by 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, whose spirit is always 
conciliatory, and whose cultivated 
use of the English language is de- 
lightful in its ease and directness. 
Referring to British relations with 
the United States, Mr. Baldwin 
said in one of these talks: 





I regret profoundly the temporary 
failure to come to agreement with 


repayment of principal. The amount 
outstanding has been reduced to 
$4,453,000,000. 


of course, under- 
iene stand — what Mr. 
Baldwin does not 
for a moment forget—that Ameri- 
can taxpayers, carrying this British 
debt in the form of outstanding is- 
sues of Liberty Bonds, may thus 
far have paid slightly more to the 
bond-holders in the form of inter- 
est than the payments on interest 
account as yet made by the British 
Treasury. Furthermore, it should 
be remembered that the Mellon- 
Baldwin settlement greatly reduces 
the interest rate that was fixed in 
the original loan agreements. This, 
of course, is entirely satisfactory, 
inasmuch as we have been able 


A Well- THE READER should, 


Arrangement 





MR. S. PARKER GILBERT through refunding operations to 
The New York lawyer who has served as reduce our own interest rate to 3% 


America on naval matters. The only i i 
' Agent General for Reparations Payments since 
negotiations that I have taken part 924, with remarkable ability and success. per cent. Everyone will agree that 


in with America were the negotia- 

tions concerning the debt five and a half years ago. 
During the whole of those negotiations on a somewhat 
difficult subject nothing could have exceeded the frank- 
ness displayed on both sides. There was no suspicion of 
any kind in the minds of the Americans with whom I 
negotiated, and a settlement was reached which has been 
regarded, and rightly so, as a perfectly fair and honor- 
able settlement to both sides. 


At our request the British Library of Information in 
New York re-states for us the exact terms of the 
settlement, and supplies a memorandum of payments 
already made. The settlement to which Mr. Baldwin 
refers was as follows: 


The sum originally borrowed by Great Britain was 
$4,074,818,358, but the amount of the debt as funded 
on 18th June, 1923, including accrued interest was a 
‘round $4,600,000,000, payable in annual instalments over 
a period of 62 years. Under this agreement a total sum 
of $11,105,965,000 will have been paid by 1984, which 
includes the interest at the rate of 3% for the first ten 
years and 314% thereafter. The annual instalments run 
about $160,000,000 a year for the first ten years and 


the British settlement does full and 
complete justice to the. United States. Mr. Baldwin 
may be further assured that there are no suspicions 
at all in the United States, as he seems to think, that 
endanger good relations between the two countries. 
So far as our safety and comfort are concerned, the 
British Navy might as well be our own. Anything 
that harmed Great Britain and her Dominions would 
also injure us. It happens that we have stronger ob- 
jections than the British to militarism and big navies. 
We stand by the doctrine of naval parity as being, in 
our opinion, for the best interests of the British people 
no less than for ours. We can afford to spend some 
money to teach Europe the needlessness of trying t0 
“rule the waves,” whether in the Atlantic, in the Pa- 
cific, in the South Seas, in the Mediterranean, in the 
Baltic, in ihe Caribbean Sea, or in the Persian Gulf. 
As for merchant shipping, the British have everything 
to teach us; and we should welcome their success and 
not play dog-in-the-manger by grudging them the 


’ rewards of their enterprise. Both countries should cut 


down their naval bills, and improve their fleets for 
tourist travel, commerce, and international unity. 
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cA Record of Current Events 


FROM DECEMBER 13, 1928, TO JANUARY 11, 1929 


HOOVER VISITS LATIN AMERICA 


December 13.—President-elect Herbert Hoover arrives by 
rail in Buenos Aires, Argentine capital, on his “good-will” 
tour of South America. 

December 14.—In his speech at Buenos Aires, Mr. Hoover 
hails the rise of the western republics. 

December 16.—Mr. Hoover arrives at Montevideo, Uru- 
quay, on an Argentine cruiser. 

December 17.—Advocation of an exchange of ideas with 
progressive Uruguay is the text of Mr. Hoover's speech at 
Montevideo. 

December 22.—In the final speech of his tour, at Rio de 
Janeiro, Mr. Hoover stresses international affection. 

January 6—Mr. Hoover arrives at Hampton Roads, Va., 
aboard the U. S. S. Utah, and proceeds to Washington; having 
sailed November 19 from San Diego, he visited with eleven 
nations en route. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 17.—The Senate approves the Treasury-Postoffice 
bill, allowing $13,500,000 for prohibition enforcement during 
the next fiscal year. 

December 18.—The Senate receives the Kellogg Peace Pact 
intact, with a favorable recommendation from its Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

December 29.—The Senate, it is learned, will continue under 
the leadership of Vice-President elect Charles Curtis until his 
inauguration, March 4, at the request of President Coolidge. 

January 8.—The House sustains James M. Beck, former 
Solicitor General, as Congressman from Pennsylvania—his 
seat having been contested. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 21.—President Coolidge signs the Boulder Dam 
bill, providing $165,000,000 for great engineering works in the 
Colorado River. 

December 29.—Alfred E. Smith, recent Democratic presi- 
dential candidate, in a valedictory address on his retirement 
from the governorship of New York, announces that it is his 
intention to stay in politics out of gratitude to friends and 
supporters. 

December 31.—Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in a pub- 
lic statement predicts continued prosperity for 1929. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 12.—In Rumania’s first free election the Na- 
tional Peasant Party of Julius Maniu, Premier, receives 85 
per cent. of all votes cast. 

December 15.—The entire parliament of Monaco resigns 
because of agitation against the Monte Carlo casino. 

December 17.—King Amanullah of Afghanistan and his 
_ are compelled to flee, the army having revolted against 
them. 

December 18.—Mussolini, by becoming his own Minister 
of Colonies in the Italian Cabinet, now holds seven out of 
thirteen portfolios. 

December 26.—Summary executions, even in the case of 
tebels, are abolished in Mexico by order of President Gil. 

December 30.—The Jugoslav Cabinet is forced to resign, 
due to its “mailed fist” policies in Croatia. 

January 1—General José Marie Moncada, of the Liberal 
party, is inaugurated as President of Nicaragua. 

January 6.—King Alexander of JugoSlavia places his nation 
under a dictatorship, following internal troubles. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 12.—Bolivia returns to the Pan-American con- 
ference at Washington—which she had deserted due to her 
dispute with Paraguay—upon request of Secretary Kellogg. 

December 16.—Bolivia halts military operations; Paraguay 
announces her acceptance of mediation by the Pan-American 
Conference. 

December 18.—Bolivia accepts the mediation of the Pan- 
American Conference, thus ending the war scare. 

December 20.—Great Britain formally recognizes the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government, signing a new customs treaty. 

December 28.—René Fonck and Ernest Udet, French and 
German war “aces,” greet one another warmly at a Paris re- 
ception of the French Aero Club. 

January 1.—S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for Repara- 
tions Payments, declares in his annual report that Germany is 
now on a stable financial basis—well able to meet her repara- 
tions obligations under the Dawes Plan. 

January 3.—Bolivia and Paraguay sign a peace protocol 
under the auspices of the Pan-American Conference at Wash- 
ington. 

January 5.—The Pan-American Conference adopts com- 
pulsory arbitration and conciliation, twenty nations—includ- 
ing the United States—signing the treaties. 

January 9.—Michael MacWhite is named Irish Minister to 
the United States, succeeding Timothy Smiddy. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


December 17.—Jacob Gould Schurman, Ambassador to 
Germany, presents to Heidelberg University a $500,000 Amer- 
ican donation for the construction of a new auditorium. 

December 19.—King George of England shows definite im- 
provement for the first time, following a month’s serious 
illness. 

January 1.—Georgia Institute of Technology defeats the 
University of California 8-7, in the annual championship foot- 
ball game at Pasadena, California. 

January 7—The army airplane Question Mark lands after 
a record-breaking flight over Southern California; it re- 
mained in the air 150 hours 40 minutes and 15 seconds, taking 
fuel often from another plane. 

January 9.—Airmail lines between the United States and 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hayti, San Domingo, Nassau, and the 
Bahamas are inaugurated. 


OBITUARY 


December 13.—Jacob M. Dickinson, Secretary of War 
under President Taft, 77. . Emile Daeschner, former 
French Ambassador at Washington, 66. 

December 14.—Theodore Roberts, veteran screen star, 67. 

December 19.—General Count Luigi Cadorna, Italian World 
War leader, 78. 

December 22.—Prof. Henry Burchard Fine, dean of the 
Science Department at Princeton, 70. 

December 23.—Dr. John Merle Coulter, famous botanist, 77. 

December 29.—H. L. Loucks, former president of the 
Populist party and of the National Farmers’ Alliance, 82. 

December 30.—Major Gen. Lutz Wahl, Adjutant General 
of the United States Army, 59. 

January 6.—Grand Duke Nicholas, war leader and claimant 
to the Russian Throne, 72. . . . George L. (“Tex”) Rickard, 
sports promoter, 57. 

January 8.—Benjamin N. Duke, philanthropist and last 
of the famous tobacco family, 73. . . . Wallace Eddinger, 
actor, 47. 
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MR. HOOVER PREPARES TO CONTINUE HIS TRAVELS 


Valet: “Shall I put in the bag this Platt Amendment and the sugar reciprocity treaty?” 
Hoover: ‘No, because I won’t waste any time on them.” 


From La Politica Comica (Havana, Cuba) 
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WHAT THE FLUROSCOPE SHOWS EUROPE AS THE MAID OF ORLEANS 


Uncle Sam: “There is nothing strange, Mr. Hoover. Your heart merely has “If Uncle Sam cuts off my credits I may become a 
the shape of South America.” peaceful soul in my old age. 


From La Nacion (Santiago, Chile) From Ulk (Berlin) 
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GOLD, YES! YOUR GOODS, NO! DOES HE STILL TAKE AN INTEREST IN EUROPEAN RELIEF? 
France has made unsuccessful tariff The hopeful watchers, Stresemann of Germany, Churchill of Great Britain, and Poincaré of France. 


proposals. ; From the Evening Standard (London) 
From Le Rire (Paris) 























THE GERMAN WONDERS WHEN HE MAY SKATE ALSO THE BENEFIT OF EXPERIENCE 
The skaters are Briand of France and Chamberlain of Great Britain; the onlooker Mr. Hoover visited the President on January 7. 


is Stresemann of Germany. By Marcus, in the Times (New York) 
From News of the World (London) 
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THE PROBLEM CONFRONTING A NEW PRESIDENT A GERMAN COMMENT ON FRANCE’S DEBT TO AMERICA 
“Many are called, but few are chosen.” The French Premier, Poincaré, suggests that the German ought to pay France’s 
By Kirby, in the World © (New York) ebt—he does it so well! urning the windlass is Mr. Dawes. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


The American: “Say you, Austen, if you try to build any more ships we 
have the money to build ten to your one. See?” ni 
The Britisher: ‘‘But have you got the fellows to man them? 


From the Bystander (London) 
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THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
There is much maneuvering with a view to capturing woman’s vote at 
the coming election, when the new franchise comes into force. The 
men are MacDonald, Labor leader; Baldwin, the Conservative Premier, 
and Lloyd George, Liberal. Though the privilege was extended last 
year, the young women have not yet had a chance to vote. 


From the Bystander (London) 
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AS “LONG AS THERE ARE CATS AROUND 
By Evans, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 


GOOD, SOUND, FATHERLY ADVICE 
By Smith, in the American © (New York) 
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ith Hoover in Latin America 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


in his South American journey was his self- 

restraint from making declarations of policy and 

from discussions of policy. In all his more than 
twenty speeches on important occasions he never used 
the word “policy” or “doctrine” in the ordinary sense. 
His statements and addresses consisted of varied ex- 
pressions of good-will and simple neighborliness. 
Once, in Peru, he uttered as forceful an epigram as 
appeared in any of his usually unornate speeches. 
That solitary epigram reflected an intellectual distaste 
—on such occasions as this, at least—for the formal 
policies and rigid doctrines which have been the prin- 
cipal material of statesmanship since time out of mind. 
“Good-will,” said Mr. Hoover, “is not a policy; it is 
a deduction from a series of actions.” 

One wonders if the scientific portion of Mr. Hoover’s 
mind may import into political statesmanship a con- 
dition characteristic of economics. In the world of 
economics there are practically no policies, almost no 
doctrines, and comparatively few principles. Such 
principles as figure in economics are conspicuously 
subject to question just now, and have commonly been 
subject to change. Toa mind whose training has been 
mainly in the world of economics, science, and engi- 
heering, a “policy” framed in rigid and unalterable 
words must seem a little repellant. A policy, in the 
sense in which that word has commonly been used in 
Statesmanship, may readily become an intellectual 
Strait-jacket. Much of the burden of statesmanship 
in history has consisted of trying to make an adjust- 
ment between ancient, rigid declarations of policy and 
territorial and political situations; trying to fit into 
the rigid formula of a policy expressed in fixed and 


Tis OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTIC of Mr. Hoover 


sacrosanct words, the concrete material facts of new 
conditions brought about by science, invention, and 
other developments. 

Declarations of policy, and even reaffirmations of 
old policies, do not compose the best material for good- 
will. On the contrary, they are material for conten- 
tivuusness ; they are apt to be provocative; they start 
all the international lawyers and statesmen off upon 
microscopic, legalistic examination of words ; compar- 
isons between one group of words and another, between 
old words and new facts. 

Because of Mr. Hoover’s abstinence from profound 
declarations of policy or what-not, because he devoted 
his speeches to the simple, sincere expressions of 
friendliness on the part of a visitor making a neigh- 
borly call, the result is that no one of his South Amer- 
ican addresses will figure in history as a landmark in 
international relations. No one of Mr. Hoover’s 
speeches will stand out or be discussed as has been the 
case with some of the speeches of some of his predeces- 
sors on South American journeys, such as the notably 
important declarations of policy made by Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State, at Rio de Janeiro and else- 
where in South America in 1906. No one of Mr. 
Hoover’s speeches, and no sentence from any of them, 
will be quoted in years to come in arguments at inter- 
national conferences or before international tribunals, 
to prove the consistency or inconsistency between one 
declaration of policy and another, or between policies 
and actions. 

But Mr. Hoover’s journey as a whole, the sum of his 
initiative in taking the journey, of his actions while on 
it, and of the effect of it, will stand out as one of the 
most important contributions ever made by an Ameri- 
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RIDING THROUGH THE STREETS OF LIMA, THE PERUVIAN CAPITAL 
President Augusto B. Leguia, with his American guest. 


can statesman to good-will on the 
American continents, and to the 
smooth functioning of diplomatic 
and economic relations. 


HE JOURNEY BEGAN at San 
Pedro, California, on November 
19, and ended at Norfolk, Virginia, 
on January 6. The first stop was 
not at any foreign port nor for any 
formal purpose, but only for the 
genial diversion—excellent keynote 
for the outset of a good-will tour— 
of an hour or two of fishing. Mr. 
Hoover knew from his stores of 
fisherman lore, as well as from one 
previous experience of his own, that 
large, gamy, and daring fish feed 
and play in the deep waters near 
the southern tip of Lower Cali- 
fornia. A little way off Cape San 
Lucas, late one afternoon, the 
Maryland was stopped; two of the 
small boats took Mr. Hoover and a 
few other fishermen close in where the currents in 
and out of the Gulf of California bring good food sup- 
plies for the latger ocean fish. An hour or so later, in 
the light of a characteristically gorgeous Pacific sunset, 
Mr. Hoover returned to the Maryland with an irrides- 
cent dolphin, some twenty pounds in weight, and a 
smaller fish, locally known as‘a “horse mackerel.’ 
The first formal stop was at what might be called 
the back doors of some small Central American repub- 
lics. The capitals of El Salvador, Honduras, and Nica- 
ragua are in the interior, and their principal approach 
to the world is by way of their coasts on the Atlantic 
side. Because of the unprotected nature of their 
shores on the Pacific side, inhospitable to large ships, 
the towns there are small; and the journeys from that 
side to the capitals in the interior are convenient. 





The Maryland was obliged to 
drop anchor in the outer part of 
Fonseca Bay. From there, small 
boats took Mr. Hoover in one day 
to Amapala in Honduras and to the 
port of La Union in El Salvador, 
To each of the two ports came rep. 
resentatives of the governments of 
the respective countries. In Hon. 
duras the representative was the 
newly elected President. He had 
with him some leaders of the politi- 
cal party opposed to him, and he 
made Mr. Hoover’s good-will call 
the occasion for an announcement 
—rather unprecedented in that part 
of the world—that he proposed to 
have a coalition government and 
Codperation between the political 
parties. 

That was the first of several ex- 
amples of a particular kind of good- 





A PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN THE ARGENTINE AND THE UNITED STATES 


President-elect Hoover and President Irigoyen of Argentina aboard the cruiser Buenos Aires as 
the American party started for Uruguay. 


1 t the left stands Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher, who 
accompanied Mr. Hoover on his good-will mission. 


will that arose from Mr. Hoover’s trip. It was in 
addition to the good-will that Mr. Hoover brought 
with him from the United States—a local, domestic 
spirit of harmony arising by infection, so to speak. 
The same sort of thing, even more striking in form, 
arose when Mr. Hoover visited Nicaragua, the most 
conspicuous recent arena of political and even armed 


rancour in all Latin America. When he returned to 
his ship, after the usual exchange of compliments at 
Corinto, he was accompanied by three men of diverse 
or strongly opposed political affiliations—the Presi- 
dent, the newly-elected President, and an ex-Presi- 
dent. It is doubtful if the three had ever before united 
in a common purpose touched by good-will and 
friendliness. Their respective followers had within a 
few months bene in arms against one another. To the 
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With Hoover in Latin America 





three, Mr. Hoover tendered a lunch, 
at which his personality, his man- 
ner, and his words had the purpose, 
and clearly had the measurable 
effect on his guests, of amity in a 
quarter of the world where amity 
among leaders is the most needed 
requisite to national peace. 

On the following day Mr. Hoover 
landed at Punta Arenas, a little 
port on the Pacific side of Costa 
Rica, took train for the hundred- 
mile trip to San José, and lunched 
with the President. Returning late 
at night, the train ride from the 
capital back to the Maryland was 
marked by an incident character- 
istic of the whole tour. The Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, with some of 
his cabinet, rode back with Mr. 
Hoover. For five hours there was 
a steady conversation between Mr. 


Hoover and President Biquez and IN NICARAGUA, THE LARGEST OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
his associates, a flow of information General Feland, commander of the United States Marines in Nicaragua, greeting President-elect 


and friendly exchange of judgment, Hoover as he landed at Corinto. At the right stands Charles C. Eberhardt, the American Minister. 
by no means confined to the rela- 
tions between Costa Rica and the United States— __ rents, and how local industries can with best advantage 
which, as it happens, have always been most neigh- fit themselves into the broader streams. Those conver- 
borly. They talked about Costa Rica’s domestic sations must have been not only contributions to Mr. 
economic and humanitarian problems, as well as about Hoover’s equipment for enlarging the future exchanges 
questions and interests common to all Latin America. of the United States with Latin American countries ; 
in addition they must have been fruit- 














HIS SORT OF in- 

formal exchange 
between Mr. Hoover 
and the local head of 
state in the republics 
of Central and South 
America, composed 
one of the most useful 
aspects of the journey 
as a whole, less con- 
spicuous than the 
public ceremonies in 
each country, but cer- 
tainly not less produc- 
tive of sound under- 
standing and wise 
action in the future. 
In this sort of rela- 
tion, Mr. MHoover’s 
capacity to be of 
service was unique. 
Any other statesman 
could be cordial and 
friendly, as Mr. 
Hoover was; but he 
has an engineer’s 
knowledge of prac- 
tically every local in- 
dustry in Latin Amer- 
ica; he knows the 
world economic cur- 








WITH PRESIDENT CARLOS IBANEZ OF CHILE 


Before the American Embassy in Santiago. 


ful to the Latin American statesmen 
who took part in them. In a sense, 
these conversations had the informal- 
ity and atmosphere of neighboring 
farmers discussing each other’s crops, 
their markets, and the ruling prices. 


fen FIRST STOP IN SOUTH AMERICA 
was at Guayaquil, Ecuador. The 
Maryland could go no nearer than 
seventy miles away, at the mouth of 
an estuary. Early in the morning 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoover transferred to a 
smaller American naval boat, the 
Cleveland ; spent some seven hours on 
the journey up to Guayaquil; spent 
twelve more hours in the formalities 
of parade, reviewing troops, exchang- 
ing felicitations, a dinner, a reception, 
and a ball; spent a scant six hours in 
sleep, and then seven hours more on 
the journey down the river back to 
the Maryland. 

The experience taught some of us 
on the trip that a good-will tour in- 
cludes periods which are not neces- 
sarily a picnic. Out of thirty-two 
hours, Mr. and Mrs. Hoover were 
continuously on duty twenty-six: 
agreeable duty, to be sure, but in- 
evitably attended by the ceremonial 
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formality that is one of the necessary incidents of 
statesmanship. During the seven hours up the river, 
as well as the seven hours down, officials of the 
Ecuador Government were abroad, and the time was 
devoted to the usual exchange of information and 
judgment—one of the most fruitful of the occasions 
when Mr. Hoover was able to learn more about the 
diplomatic, economic, and other relations between his 
own country and another than is often possible to any 
one man. 

The Ecuador visit was strikingly agreeable in sev- 
eral different ways. Ecuador has had some difficulties 
of a sort to appeal to every benevolent-minded person. 
Her most important crop, cacao, the basis of what we 
know as chocolate, has suffered a devastating blight. 
Another of her products, rubber, formerly important 
in the eastern part of the country, some time ago suc- 
cumbed to competition from the East Indies. In these 
economic difficulties, complicated by past political 
troubles, the country is being guided by a President 
whose intellectual qualities, as well as his good-will 
and his charm of personality, made a most happy 
impression upon the Hoover party. 

Dr. Ayora had the air of a man aware of difficulties, 
a little burdened by them but by no means dispirited, 
determined to bring his country back to economic ease 
and also to give it universal education; glad to have 
advice and aid from his big neighbor to the north. He 
is largely Indian in blood, reflects the middle classes 
politically and socially, and in private life is a physi- 
cian and surgeon, the leading one in the country, with 
a sound training received in Germany—which he keeps 
sharpened by continuing to have office hours every 
morning before he takes up his presidential duties. It 
was obvious that he liked Mr. Hoover and that Mr. 
Hoover liked him; in an old American phrase, they 
“cottoned to each other.” As they stood side by side 
on a balcony to review the really impressive parade 
(which included not only soldiers but school children) 
it was easy to see the pleasure Dr. Ayora got from the 
pleasure of his guest. Mr. Hoover’s face was beaming 
gravely to the obviously spontaneous and happy 
applause of the people of Ecuador. 

The following day Dr. and Mrs. Ayora, with several 
members of his administration with their wives, came 
aboard the Cleveland, and rode with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover the seventy miles and seven-hour voyage down 
the river. On the way there was practically constant 
conversation between the North American President 
and the South American one. 

Upon arrival at the Maryland, Dr. Ayora came 
aboard, Captain Kimberly and his crew did their best 
in honors and courtesy. Dr. Ayora at his request was 
shown over the ship. In the sick-bay he found a young 
sailor down with what was believed at the time to be a 
fatal malady. Instantly the doctor and professional 
man in the presidential guest was stirred. He went to 
the sick sailor’s bedside, became at once the alert, 
competent physician, tapped the abdomen with his 
fingers, intently outlined the area of the disease, con- 
sulted with the ship’s surgeon, and helped in diagnosis 
and prescription. The sailor lad lived, and in some 
American village he will carry through life the unique 
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memory of having been treated professionally by the 
President of a nation. 

Presently, about four of a sunny Pacific after. 
noon—it was right on the equator, yet agreeably cool 
because of the Humboldt current—Dr. Ayora went 
down the Maryland’s ladder. One feels like saying 
there was never a more agreeable meeting and parting 
between heads of state than that between Dr. and 
Madame Ayora and Mr. and Mrs. Hoover. As Dr, 
Ayora looked up from the launch, in his final good. 
bye, he used unconconsciously, for his last wave of 
the hand, the one that held an American sailor's cap 
and a Maryland ribbon, destined for his own little 
boy. Everyone, from Mr. and Mrs. Hoover to the 
youngest sailor, had a glowing emotion of kindliness 
for him and wished him well. Quickly the anchor 
was up and we were again southward bound. 


OT LONG AFTERWARD we were opposite the boun- 

dary line that marks the beginning of the next 
country, Peru. Waiting for us at that spot was an- 
other evidence of the understanding courtesy of the 
South Americans, a Peruvian cruiser—under the com- 
mand, as it happens, of a United States officer en- 
gaged by the Peruvian Government to help train its 
navy. The ship saluted us and was our escort until 
we reached the Peruvian port, Callao. From there to 
the capital and largest city, Lima, is seven miles. It 
was a stretch of concrete highway as modern, as well- 
built, as well cared for, and as competently policed as 
the highway uniting, let us say, Baltimore with Wash- 
ington. That improvement was the visible evidence, 
the first of many, showing what President Leguia is 
doing for his country. Along the road and in Lima 
were a forest of banners of welcome, among them 
many that illustrated at once the friendliness of the 
Peruvians and their instinctive understanding of how 
best to show good-will—banner after banner stretched 
across the road uniting the two heads of state 
“Hoover-Leguia.”’ 

We left Lima and Peru after midnight. On the fol- 
lowing day occurred an incident which, one feels, is 
not often duplicated. The Maryland dropped anchor 
off the little city of the alluring name, Antofagasta, 
which is in Chilian territory. From an inland country 
that has no seacoast of its own, Bolivia, after a rail- 
road journey that occupied more than thirty-six hours, 
came a delegation of members of the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment. Their cheers, I observed, did not take the 
form of the familiar Viva/ but gave evidence that as a 
detail of the sort of courtesy these folks know how to 
show, they had apparently practiced themselves in 
saying Hurrah! They did it a little awkwardly—no 
wonder, considering the contrast between the heavy 
gutterals of our national cheer and the lively labials 
of their own—but there are circumstances when awk- 
wardness may be the finest flower of courtesy. 

By this time we were well south of the equator and 
into the temperate zone on the other side. At Val- 
paraiso, Chile, Mr. Hoover might readily have 
imagined he was back home in his own southern Cali- 
fornia—eucalyptus trees, irrigated vineyards, alfalfa. 
As we climbed toward the capital, Santiago, where 
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With Hoover 
President Carlos Ibanez waited, we seemed to rise 
gradually into the climate and conditions of northern 
Indiana—tawny wheat fields, paler fields of oats; fine, 
big, strong work-horses ; weeping willows, farmers and 
farming much like our own. Santiago was the largest 
city yet visited, and the crowds that ‘lined the route of 
parade for miles were as great as those of any large 
Escan city on a gala occasion. One saw them peer 
intently at Mr. Hoover; observed that with the quick 
insight into personality which i is their racial character- 
istic, they were “sizing him up”; saw a quick smile 
of approval—a smile which in their case was as much 
in the eyes as in the lips, and noticed that they turned 
brightly to their neighbors and nodded with a gesture 
and expression which, in the vernacular of North 
America, would have amounted to saying “he’s a good 
guy, he’s all right.” President Ibanez, his cabinet, 
and his people made the impression of strong, sure- 
footed men, leading a homogeneous race which in 


appearance suggests the alert substantial farmers and 


tradesmen of southern France. 


cag THE ANDES was an event, of course, but 
the really impressive part of the approach to 
Buenos Aires was the twenty-four-hour ride across the 
pampas, equivalent to our prairies—though to say 
that is to compliment the prairies. It was enough like 
our corn-belt to cause a little homesickness; but the 
resemblance was to Iowa and Nebraska as they were 
some fifty years ago, when much of them was still 
virgin, just after the building of our early transconti- 
nental railroad. There were great belts of untouched 
pampas grass; stretches where the rippling gold of 
ripening wheat spread literally from horizon to hori- 
zon; other stretches where all the leagues of landscape 
were young corn, green with the special depth of 
greenness that seems to go with the richness of this 
country; herds of horses strewn over miles of fence- 
less fields with the careless opulence of chickens in a 
farmyard. Some of the horses as big as Percherons, 
others as lithe as Arabs, and all having handsomeness 
of size combined with strength. The herds of cattle 
were of the standard, pure-blood breeds: Hereford, 
Durham, Shorthorn, Aberdeen Angus, and Holstein. 
There were miles of curious pampas flowers and of 
grasses that in countries less lush would be prized as 
flowers. There were flocks of salmon-pink flamingoes 
and bird-life so various, so rich, and so multi-colored 
that the surface of the ponds often had the effect of 
some overgrown garden. 

President Irigoyen of Argentina had been described 
to us as a strong, silent man who had taken office with 
one main idea, to bring about extension of the suffrage 
to the people, and had accomplished it. The legend 
about him said he had never made a public speech, 
certainly not to a visiting foreigner; had never issued 
a statement for publication; rarely left his office and 
home; almost never appeared at a public function, 
and had never gone to the railroad station to meet 
a visitor. Whether the legend be strictly accurate or 
not, in any evefit he went to the station to meet Mr. 
Hoover, accompanied him on the parade through the 
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crowds, made a genuinely warm-hearted speech about 
Mr. Hoover and the United States; and in all respects 
created, for himself and for his people, an impression 
of sincere good-will and of happy confidence in the 
United States. 

At Montevideo, Uruguay, after he had been received 
by President Campisteguy, Mr. Hoover took account 
of the recognized preoccupation of that small country 
with cultural elevation by noting that “national great- 
ness springs not primarily from broad areas of im- 
perial possessions but from the heights and depths of 
the national soul,’ and that “more and more you 
(Uruguay) have been coming to the world with your 
hands full of spiritual and intellectual gifts. The ex- 
change of ideas is even more vitally important to 
humanity than the exchange of commodities, which 
are but perishable.” 

At the final stop, Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, as the 
guest of President Washington Luis, was illustrated 
the double fruit of Mr. Hoover’s tour. That it should 
make South America familiar with North America was 
to be taken for granted, the more so since South Amer- 
icans tend to think of politics and nations in terms of 
leading personalities. To many South Americans, the 
Republican party, now in power in the United States, 
would be the “Hooveristas.” 


Bi in SoutH Americans, Mr. Hoover symbolized and 
personified the United States; they approved him, 
liked him, thought him dependable, and acquired con- 
fidence in him—which means that they have the same 
emotions and convictions about the United States, and 
attribute Mr. Hoover’s personal qualities to us all as 
a nation. 

But to as great a degree Mr. Hoover’s journey will 
make South America familiar to North America. Dur- 
ing the two and a half days spent in Rio, the cables to 
the United States carried an aggregate of more than 
sixty thousand words, and every word was lyrical 
about Rio and Brazil. One may close by quoting a 
few sentences—a few from many in the same spirit— 
of the despatches sent from Rio by one of the corre- 
spondents in Mr. Hoover’s party: 

“When the President of the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies, in a public address, describes the United 
States as ‘the supreme inspirer of peace and fraternity 
among the nations,’ and President-elect Hoover as ‘an 
altruistic experiment, it may be truthfully inferred 
that the reception here is on a high note. But the key 
of the reception is no more elevated than the facts of 
the condition. The Brazilians feel for the United 
States a friendship, and practice with us a co-operation 
that is one of our principal pillars in our position in the 
world. The friendliness of Brazil for the United 
States, in everything having to do with international 
relations, has several foundations. Certain helpful 
actions by us at the beginning of Brazil’s independence 
are remembered here as if they happened yesterday. 
In Rio’s entertainment of Mr. Hoover there has been 
a special quality of joyousness. The manner of Presi- 
dent Luis, of Brazil, was like the scene itself—sunny 
and gracious and unaffected and obviously sincere.”’ 
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By HERBERT PUTNAM 


Librarian of the Library of Congress 


HE IMPRESSION OF THE Library of Congress that 

the casual visitor to Washington takes away 

with him is of the building itself, which, as one 

of the sights of the capital city, he has been 
told he must not miss. 

That impression may not be uniformly enthusiastic, 
for a critical taste is likely to find some lack of refine- 
ment in detail. But as a whole the building is one of 
the major architectural achievements of its period. It 
is impressive in size, proportion, and elaboration of 
treatment. It has spacious and lofty dignity, and a 
certain nobility. Its profuse use of decoration, then 
novel, set an example that has influenced every public 
structure succeeding it. And—from an administrative 
standpoint most important—it has proved a thor- 
oughly efficient building. 

But this new building has been more than a new 
home for the library, because it marked a turning 
point. When founded in 1800 the library was housed in 
the Capitol, and its service was confined to the needs 
of Congress. Then, as plans for a separate building 
—first approved in 1886—took shape, Congress an- 
nounced that though still called the Library of Con- 
gress, it was henceforth committed to the service not 
only of Congress, or even of all government establish- 
ments in Washington, but of the nation. 

The new building was opened to the public in No- 
vember, 1897. Costing $7,000,000, and accommodat- 
ing several million volumes, numerous readers, and a 
variety of activities, it could not but have in view a 
comprehensive scope and a national service. The 
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scope had indeed been implied in the catholicity of 
acquisitions from the beginning; but the service was 
yet to be defined and developed. It was to this def- 
nition and development that the first quarter-century 
in the new building was devoted. 

What the situation of thirty years ago required, 
however, was not novelties, but a conventional treat- 
ment of the collections usual in any well-ordered 
library. There was needed especially accommodation 
for those which required special equipment, the appli- 
cation to them of a modern, scientific, elastic system 
of classification, the construction of adequate cata- 
logues, and the miscellaneous apparatus, auxiliary to 
these, necessary to the record and service of the cd- 
lections. It was primarily to such tasks that the 
effort of this first quarter-century was directed. They 
involved also an amplification of the staff, and enlarge- 
ment of the resources—appropriations—for acquiring 
material, and for printing and binding. In 1899 the 
entire staff, apart from the building force, comprised 


‘but 130 persons, the annual appropriation for increase 


was but $30,000, and for printing and binding but 
$25,000. The total annual appropriation was only 
$300,000. 

These efforts—to which Congress responded with 
increasing appreciation—brought on a remarkable 
progress. By 1924 all spaces in the building had been 
duly differentiated and equipped for specialized 
uses—including accommodation of nfaterial special in 
form—manuscripts, maps, music, and prints. A 
scheme of classification, systematic and elastic, with 
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an appropriate nomenclature, had been developed for 
all save a few of the classes, and applied to a major 
portion of those most actively in use. 

The processes of cataloguing, including “forms of 
entry,” were those standardized for American libra- 
ries; and the personnel operating them and the clas- 
sification, increased from 24 to over 100 in number, 
represented an efficiency which gave authority to the 
products of their work: an efficiency further assured 
by the passage by Congress of the Classification Act 
of 1923. The 130 positions which in 1899 had consti- 
tuted the entire organization, had expanded to 450; 
and the half dozen more general divisions into a dozen 
—representing ‘not merely a growth but an elaborate 
differentiation of function. The annual appropria- 
tions for increase had for some years ‘reached 
$100,000, and for printing and binding $200,000; and 
the total appropriations annually to about $1,250,000. 


EANTIME THERE HAD BEEN a development and 
diversification of the service. That upon the 
premises took the usual course as the Library became 
increasingly the resort of serious investigators, and 
as the service to Congress itself became greater 
through the creation of a 
Legislative Reference Di- 
vision. There developed 
also opportunities to reach 
out to the community at 
large: (1) by the actual 
loan of books required 
for serious uses and not 
locally available; (2) by 
publications—of “select 
(topical) lists,” of special 
catalogues and calendars, 
in book form, and, in a 
few cases, of actual texts 
of manuscript sources in 
our possession; (3) 
through information sup- 
plied by letter in answer 
to bibliographic ques- 
tions, and even some not 
strictly bibliographic; 
and (4) in the service 
most familiar and most 
far-reaching—that to 
other libraries, societies, 
and individuals, in the 
supply at cost of the 
printed cards which are a 
by-product of our opera- 
tions in cataloguing. 
Embodying as they do 
the standardized practice, 
these cards are as author 
cards universally adapted 
to the catalogues of 
American libraries, and 
approximately to those of 
Great Britain, whose 
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practice nearly conforms. The subject entries upon 
them have similar applicability in catalogues of the 
“Dictionary” form. That cannot be said for the clas- 
sification (of the book), also noted upon the cards; 
since our scheme of classification is not the one most 
in vogue, nor identical with any other, even though it 
takes advantage of certain features of all. As a 
scheme, however, it has considerable merits—espe- 
cially for large libraries of the research type—merits 
which have caused its adoption by over one hundred 
other libraries, including some abroad. 

“Depository” sets of the cards, consisting of a copy 
of every card issued, placed in nearly sixty institutions 
at centers of research, including some abroad, will 
ultimately form a complete catalogue of the printed 
books in the Library of Congress; and in the mean- 
time furnish the basis for requests for loans, and also. 
for the depository library, a useful bibliographic tool. 


S TO THE COLLECTIONS: though not remarkable for 
bibliographic richness in proportion to their size, 
their content had come to be such that, combined with 
the facilities associated with them, they were drawing 
to Washington an increasing number of serious in- 
vestigators in every field 
of knowledge. Their very 
dimension also made 
them the amplest quarry 
under any one roof for 
basic undertakings in cer- 
tain types of bibliogra- 
phy. No such undertak- 
ing could be concluded 
there; but most of 
them—such as the Union 
List of Serials, and the 
List of Official Publica- 
tions—could most effec- 
tively be begun there. 
The Library is now the 
most effective center for 
such undertakings. It 
was the natural agent for 
the Index to the laws of 
the several states, which 
is now being compiled 
under an appropriation 
by Congress of $30,000 a 
year. In the field of of- 
ficial documents, periodi- 
cals, society publications, 
and even in certain spe- 
cial fields like Russian 
and Chinese, its resources 
actually surpass those of 
any other American li- 
brary. Its manuscript 
collections likewise can- 
not be ignored by the 
student of American his- 
tory of any period. 
The rapid growth of 
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the collections has not been due to purchase. Indeed, 
if all purchase had been suspended during the past 
year our accessions would have been diminished by 
only 17 per cent. In other words, more than four- 
fifths of the increase had been due to copyright, ex- 
change, transfers from the Executive Departments— 
notably of manuscripts from the Department of 
State—and to gift or bequest. 

Uneven as the development had been, and with but 
scant attention to many fields of literature in which 
some other American libraries surpass it, the six or 
more million items comprising the collections in 1924 
represented a huge mass of material for study, for re- 
search, and for various forms of bibliographic service. 
Each year was adding to them over 150,000 items. 
And in point of facilities no research library anywhere 
could compare with it. 


dt he THIS POINT the development, save for many gifts 
of material, for collections, represented an achieve- 
ment of the Government alone, which had by then in- 
vested more than $9,000,000 in the physical plant, 
about $3,500,000 in acquiring material, and an aver- 
age of a million dollars a year in upkeep during the 
twenty years preceding. 

But now, in 1924, there came suggestions and actual 
proffers of a codperation that might both amplify the 
resources and diversify the service. The first to take 
effect was an endowment by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, consisting of a fund of about $525,000, the 
income of which (about $30,000 a year) was to enable 
the Music Division of the Library to promote the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of Chamber Music, and 
also studies in musicology. 

Coupled with, this was the gift of about $100,000 
for erecting within the building a small auditorium 
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A SPLENDOR OF INTERIOR DECORATION RARELY SEEN IN AMERICA 
This spacious room, devoted to the Division of Manuscripts, exemplifies the dignity of treatment 
that is characteristic of the whole library. The crowd is not attracted but rather the serious student 
appreciative of the vast treasures of original source material available. 
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indispensable to the undertakings, 
Constructed promptly, this audi- 
torium has for three years been the 
scene of numerous performances 
whose example and unusual pro- 
grams have been widely influential. 
The benefit of the fund reaches out 
to occasional performances in other 
cities also, and is a stimulus to 
musical endeavor by the award of 
prizes for new compositions, and 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Coolidge’s endowment was 
at the outset vested in a trust com- 
pany, the Library being beneficiary 
of the income alone. But intima- 
tion of other proffers caused Con- 
gress to consider setting up a gov- 
ernmental agency which might 
serve as trustee for such gifts. It 
led to the creation by an act 
approved March 3, 1925, of “The 
Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board,” which was promptly or- 
ganized and has since been func- 
tioning. 

It is a small board. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress on the Library, and the Librarian 
of Congress are members ex-officio. In addition there 
are two members appointed for five-year terms by the 
President. They are at present James B. Wilbur, 
donor of the first fund, apart from Mrs. Coolidge’s, 
and John Barton Payne, Chairman of the American 
Red Cross. The board is a quasi-corporation, with 
perpetual succession, and “all the usual powers of a 
trustee.” It may even be sued—as the United States 
Government, generally speaking, cannot be—for the 
enforcement of any trust committed to it. Its mem- 
bers serve without pay. 

With the approval of the Joint Committee on the 
Library, which is desirable to ensure appropriate re- 
gard for any legislative policy involved, it may accept 
gifts or bequests of personal property, the income of 
which is applicable to “the benefit of the Library, its 
collections or its service.” It has authority to invest, 
or re-invest funds committed to it, or to hold invest- 
ments as presented. All such funds and the income 
from them are exempt from federal taxation. 

The act, in drafting which Senator George Wharton 
Pepper had the leading share, was a notably skilful 
piece of legislation; and the agency which it created 
combines the dignity, responsibility, and conservatism 
of an official body with the flexibility of powers exer- 
cised by a private corporation. Its: procedure is 
speedy and, until a decision is reached, confidential. 
A proposal to it is not subject to the delay and pub- 
licities of Congressional debate that in former years 
might have caused a donor to hesitate. Yet an accept- 
ance by it is in effect one by Congress itself. 

The board now holds in trust about $535,000, of 
which $125,000 is part of the Elizabeth Sprague Coo- 
lidge endowment transfered to it. The amount is 
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not yet impressive ; but the several 
purposes to which the income is to 
be applied are significant. Mrs. 
Coolidge’s, for music, has been ex- 
plained. That of Mr. Wilbur is for 
acquiring, in reproductions, source 
material for American history. 
Another, that of R. R. Bowker, is 
for bibliographic undertakings. 
Still another, from Archer M. 
Huntington, is for purchasing re- 
cent publications in Hispanic, 
Portuguese, and South American 
literature. Three others provide 
honoraria, in addition to any Gov- 
ernment stipend, for specialists in 
particular fields: One from Wil- 
liam Evarts Benjamin in the field 
of American history; one from 
the Carnegie Corporation in the 
fine arts; and one from Mr. 
Huntington for a consultant in 
Hispanic literature. 

This group, with which should 
be associated a portion of Mrs. 
Coolidge’s which specifies an an- 
nual honorarium for the Chief of 
the Division of Music, contemplates developing at the 
Library a corps of specialists who will not merely 
aid in the expansion and treatment of the collections, 
but will serve in the interpretation of them. They 
will have the special knowledge characteristic of a 
professor in a university or of an investigator in a 
bureau of research; but they will be applying it not 
to teaching or to personal research, but to the aid of 
such persons as have recourse to the Library in the 
pursuit of advanced studies and research. 

Thus they will act in a liaison relation between the 
collections and the public; and their efficiency in the 
relation will be en- 
hanced by an intimate 
knowledge of the collec- 
tions themselves and of 
the bibliographic appa- 
ratus, which they will 
have gained in actual 
administration. They 
will thus represent a 
combination of the spe- 
cialist at large, who is a 
Stranger to the library 
intricacies, and the pro- 
fessional librarian, who 
is skilled in catalogue, 
classification, biblio- 
graphic or reference 
work, but lacks special 
knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. 

Specialized learning 
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RESPLENDENT MARBLE AWES THE VISITOR ENTERING THE MAIN HALL 


In this spacious and impressive hall, a fit settin 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 


for a national shrine, repose the Declaration of 
tates. These documents are in the cases seen at 
the left where a guard is always on duty. 


libraries abroad have furnished examples of it in men 
of profound scholarship, authorities within their fields, 
especially in the fields of history and of the Oriental 
literatures. It is indeed their scholarship rather than 
their technique that has led to their employment. 
But the purpose of their employment has been a 
scholarly development of the collections, and intensive 
scholarly work upon them in catalogues, rather than 
active service in the interpretation of them, which 
would be the main motive of their employment in the 
Library of Congress. 

Endowments which may aid to their employment 
here have such analogy to the endow-. 
ments which may aid a university to 
secure for its faculties men of unusual 
attainments, that we have adopted for 
them the term familiarly in use for these 
latter: i. e., endowment of “chairs.” 
Those thus far secured are therefore 
Chairs of Music, of American History, 
and of the Fine Arts. 

Our hope is, of course, that to these 
will be added others in some major 
fields like international law, economics, 
the various sciences, European history, 
cartography, palzeography, and the vari- 
ous literatures. Where the organization 
provides a position and a government 
stipend, an endowment of $75,000 will 
suffice to furnish the necessary hon- 
orarium; where the honorarium must 
constitute the entire compensation, the 
endowment will need to be $175,000. 








in association with a 
library is not a novelty. 
Certain of the great 


AMERICA’S MOST SACRED DOCUMENTS 

A nearer view of the shrine where, in gold cases, care- 
fully guarded, repose the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 


A further idea has developed. A 
Chair with us will, as a rule, be associ- 
ated with the active conduct of a 
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MORE THAN 150,000 ITEMS ANNUALLY ARE ADDED TO THE LIBRARY 


Purchases form but a small part of this increase which accrues from copyrights, exchanges, and 
transfers from government departments—notably of manuscripts from the Department of State. 


division or section of our collections. It will involve 
a certain administrative responsibility. It will there- 
fore imply, on the part of the incumbent, a consider- 
able vigor and the initiative to be expected only of a 
man, or woman, still in his prime. But for the inter- 
pretative service merely, whose entire concern will be 
specific aid to the individual inquirer, a relation less 
responsible and less affirmative may suffice. Many a 
specialist might render it who has passed not merely 
his prime but his climacteric, and even the age of re- 
tirement from teaching or research. And many such 
a specialist may be available who has actually retired 
from a college or university. 

A specific example in our experience preceded the 
theory. The late Richard A. Rice, after thirty years 
in the faculty of Williams College as professor of art 
and the history of civilization, came to us and for a 
mere honorarium rendered fifteen years more of unique 
service to the public in our Division of Prints. 

So there has developed with us the idea of a group 
of specialists quite distinct from the administrative 
staff and even from the holders of the Chairs; a group 
of advisers whom we may call consultants. It will be 
dependent upon endowments to furnish the honoraria. 
It has already been initiated by a fund of $50,000 
which is to provide an honorarium for a consultant in 
Hispanic literature. 

Completely realized, this project of a “faculty” of 
specialists and corps of consultants would equip the 
Library with an aid to its development and use such 
as exists in no other library in the world. It would 
serve to energize and vitalize this huge mass of litera- 
ture otherwise inert, in spite of apparatus in the way 
of cataloguing and classification. It would substitute 
an organism for what, without the human intervention, 
must remain inorganic. It would, in brief, develop the 
Library into an institution of learning ; operating, how- 
ever, without fee or formality, and retaining the spirit 
of library service in its hospitality and desire to 
render aid to those seeking it. 

Such is the promise of the particular group of en- 


dowments I have been describing. 
They do not, however, represent 
the entire recent contribution by 
the public to the amplification of 
our resources. There have been 
notable gifts or bequests of ma- 
terial; most notable the bequest by 
Mrs. John Boyd Thacher of the 
collections (incunabula and auto- 
graph) formed by her ‘husband, 
and the extraordinary gift by Mr. 
Edward S. Harkness, recently an- 
nounced, of Foundation manu- 
script sources of the period of the 
Spanish discoveries and _ settle- 
ments in Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. They have included distin- 
guished additions to our collections 
of family papers, among which are 
the Presidential series. And espe- 
cially significant among the be- 
quests was that by the late Joseph 
Pennell, who had previously presented his collection of 
Whistleriana, not merely of his remaining collections, 
but of his entire estate, appraised at $350,000, for the 
enrichment of our department of Fine Arts. 

Quite distinct from the endowments have been two 
impressive gifts of money for immediate application to 
certain projects of high importance: the gifts by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of $450,000—spread over five 
years—for acquiring source material in American his- 
tory, and of $250,000, similarly subdivided, for en- 
larging our bibliographic apparatus. Under the former 
large operations are under way for acquiring source 
material, in transcript and facsimile, in foreign libra- 
ries and archive offices. Under the latter there is being 
developed at the Library itself a Union Catalogue 
which will be a repository of the titles of books, in va- 
rious American and foreign libraries, likely to be 
needed by the serious investigator. Such a repository 
is an auxiliary necessary to the service of the Library 
as a sort of bureau of information upon bibliographic 
matters. 

From other sources other contributions have come 
for projects of smaller dimension. For instance, one 
for collecting in the field American Folk Songs—text 
and music—now fast getting beyond reach with the 
passing of generations who have retained them only 
in their memories. 


(> MAY WELL CHARACTERIZE the past four years, 
therefore, as marking a new era in the develop- 
ment of the Library; an era in which the public at 
large has come into codperation with the Government 
for the amplification of its resources and service. 

In two respects the phenomenon is singular: first, 
because the Library is a government establishment ; 
second, because it is a library. The explanation is 
that the contributions are not to relieve the Govern- 
ment of its duty to the institution, nor because of any 
neglect by it of that duty; they are, on the contrary, 
induced by the fact that in the performance of it the 
Government has created an establishment which by 
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private contribution can be utilized for larger and 
more diversified purposes for which public funds can- 
not be appropriated. 

The effect of the contributions, far from abating the 
zeal and sense of responsibility on the part of the Gov- 
ernment itself, has intensified these, as appears by 
greatly enhanced appropriations for the service and 
for the adequate accommodation of both it and the 
collections. They have included, for instance, the con- 
struction at a cost of $750,000 of an additional book- 
stack, with a capacity of 1,500,000 volumes, the upper 
levels of which contain desk and study rooms with nat- 
ural light; and the extension of three floors of this 
over adjacent stacks, so as more than to double such 
accommodations for the public pursuing serious re- 
search. 

They led to the passage of a bill, at the last session, 
for acquiring a square and a half to the rear of the 
present building, with a view to an auxiliary building 
recognized as necessary before long, a building into 
which may be shifted large groups of material (espe- 
cially files of newspapers and of certain periodicals 
and government publications) which would be suffi- 
ciently available if only a square distant, with tunnel 
and railway connections; the stock of printed cata- 
logue cards (already 74,000,000 in number), and the 
activities concerned with them; and certain other 
activities, including those of the Copyright Office and 
its files; all with the purpose of freeing space for more 
distinguished uses, an amplification of the accommo- 
dation for our bibliographic undertakings, and addi- 
tional facilities for investigators. They have also in- 
duced an enlargement of the provision for the routine 
operations—cataloguing, classification, and service to 
readers—which are fundamental. 


N THE OTHER HAND, the selection of the Library 
by these donors has its warrant not merely in 
its development as a library truly national, but in its 
present position and obvious future as a center to 
which investigators and students from all parts of the 
world are flocking for research and advanced studies 
which can nowhere else be pursued to such advantage. 
During last winter 18 foreign countries and 57 Amer- 
ican universities were represented in the list of persons 
who were enjoying special alcove or study room privi- 
leges in the Library as engaged in serious research 
requiring them. A number of others were satisfied 
with the facilities in the main Reading Room. 
Perhaps no recognition of this could be more signifi- 
cant than the decision of Mr. Henry C. Folger to place 
on a site adjacent to the Library his matchless collec- 
tion of Shakespeariana; a decision involving the pur- 
chase of the land (already effected), the erection of a 
monumental building, a substantial endowment, and 
the dedication of the whole to public use. Mr. Folger 
expressed the conviction that Washington was the 
ideal place for such a collection and its service, and 
that this site near the Library was the ideal site. Mr. 
Folger’s building—suitably supported to the south- 
ward by the auxiliary to the Library itself—will add 
notably to the monumental group upon Capitol Hill, 
which will coincidentally be dignified by the new 


building for the Supreme Cuurt, to be erected on the 
square immediately north of the Library; a structure 
presumably classic in type, and also auxiliary, in that 
it will contain accommodations not merely for the 
Court itself, but for the Law Library, and an ample 
service of its collections in every field of jurisprudence. 


A’ A Mecca For Tourists the attractions of Wash- 
ington have become to such an extent familiar 
that each year and every season, including summer, 
witnesses an increasing number of visitors who throng 
its parks, museums, galleries, and monumental edifices. 

Its attractions for the serious student are less gen- 
erally appreciated. They are, however, in combination 
unique. Its several universities provide diversified in- 
struction in every field, with courses and hours adapted 
to every convenience. It has in the National Museum 
huge and diversified collections for objective study in 
the natural and physical sciences; and in the various 
governmental libraries, including the Library of Con- 
gress, more than 10,000,000 books for the pursuit of 
such inquiries and studies in the humanities. It has in 
the Corcoran and the National Gallery art collections 
of no mean significance, the latter of which is likely 
to develop to a notable dimension ; and in the Freer it 
has a collection of Oriental art unsurpassed in the 
United States. In the personnel associated with these 
establishments in the capital city, and with the scien- 
tific bureaus of the Government, there is a great corps 
of specialists, learned, modest, genial, and hospitable 
to inquiry. 

All these resources, and the stimulus and compan- 
ionship they imply, are available to a student or inves- 
tigator coming to Washington. He finds here a climate 
open and thoroughly agreeable eight months of the 
year, and at least tolerable during the remaining four: 
a cost of living moderate as contrasted with that of 
the larger cities with any equivalent facilities. And, 
above other considerations, he finds an atmosphere 
conducive to meditation and serious research, a grate- 
ful immunity from the confusion and oppression of 
an industrial and commercial metropolis. 

Yet, with all these advantages, no stagnation; but 
on the contrary an alert society, and the incessant 
event and discussion incident to the proceedings of 
Congress, the transaction of the Government’s busi- 


ness, and the international relations centering here as 


the nation’s capital. 

To the student, therefore, but also to the mature 
investigator, there is no American city which offers 
so much, so readily, and so cheaply, accessible. And 
the realization of this is bringing here an increasing 
number of each type: of students pursuing studies for 
advanced degrees, of investigators engaged in research 
in some present responsible relation, and of profes- 
sional men who may have completed their activities in 
teaching or research, or affairs, but wish to employ 
their new leisure in a larger intercourse, perhaps also 
in preparing material for publication, and decide upon 
Washington not merely for a sojourn but for residence. 

There is little need to emphasize the influence which 
the National Library itself now exercises as a factor 
in their decision. 





“Herbert Putnam, Librarian 


I. At the Head of His Profession 


By C. C. WILLIAMSON 


Director of Libraries, Columbia University 


relatively unimportant collection of books that 

had accumulated in the Capitol in the course of 

nearly a century—unorganized and for practical 
purposes uncatalogued and unclassified. Today, as our 
national library in fact although not in name, it stands 
at the head of the library system of the country, not 
only in point of size, but by reason of its manifold 
services to other libraries and to scholars. gen- 
erally. This remarkable development Mr. Herbert 
Putnam has traced in his interesting article “Our 
National Library,” but with characteristic modesty he 
has not called attention to the fact that this period of 
rapid development coincides exactly with his own term 
of service as Librarian of Congress. On the fifth of 
April next Mr. Putnam will have completed thirty 
years of service. The Library as we see it today, not 
in the sense of a monumental building, but of great 
organized collections and efficient service, has in a real 
sense been his lifework. What background of inheri- 
tance, training, and experience did he bring to the task 
in which his achievement has been so notable? 

Herbert Putnam was born in New York City in 
1861, the youngest of the five sons of George Palmer 
Putnam, founder of the famous publishing house that 
still bears his name and is headed by his eldest son, 
Major George Haven Putnam, now for many years the 
dean of American publishers. After obtaining his early 
education in public and private schools of New York 
City he entered Harvard College and was graduated 
with the class of 1883. For a year he studied law in 
Columbia College and then went to Minneapolis to 
enter the legal profession, being admitted to the Min- 
nesota Bar in 1885. Destiny, however, had planned a 
career for him in another field. 

The scholarly young lawyer of twenty-five was soon 
made librarian of the Minneapolis Atheneum, a sub- 
scription library of some twelve thousand volumes. 
Almost immediately he began to work for the estab- 
lishment of a free public library. His efforts meeting 
with success, the new library was incorporated in 1886. 
Land for a building was purchased and construction 
begun two years later. In the meantime, responsibility 
for selecting the books for the new library having been 
placed by the trustees on Mr. Putnam, he made in 1888 
the first of several trips to Europe, which brought him 
into contact with the foreign book trade. With Her- 
bert Putnam as librarian, the Minneapolis Public 
Library, with which had been merged the Atheneum, 
opened in December, 1890, and quickly took its place 
as one of the leading public libraries of the country. 
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In December, 1891, Mr. Putnam left Minneapolis 
and took up his residence in Boston to resume the 
practice of law. But three years later the library pro- 
fession again asserted its claim upon him. On Febru- 
ary 5, 1895, he was elected librarian of the Boston 
Public Library which, although without a librarian for 
two years, had just moved into its splendid new build- 
ing on Copley Square and was not yet open to the 
public. A complete reorganization was promptly 
effected, several new departments being established in 
the central building and the agencies for distribution 
to outlying areas being greatly extended. 

The reputation which his work for the Minneapolis 
Public Library had brought to Mr. Putnam was thus 
enhanced by another record of conspicuous success at 
the head of one of the most important libraries of the 
country. A “model librarian,’ he was characterized 
by the President of the University of Minnesota who 
wrote as follows: “He is courteous and affable. He 
understands his business. He is familiar with books. 
He knows how to help people who want to study a 
subject and do not know what books they want. He 
knows how to organize a library. He is pleasantly 
master, and yet guide and helper to his assistants. He 
is catholic in his spirit and tastes. He is, in brief, a 
model librarian.” 

In anticipation of the completion of the new building 
for the Library of Congress, the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Library in, 1896 summoned before it a 
number of prominent librarians to ask their advice as 
to how the institution should be organized and admin- 
istered. Mr. Putnam, who was naturally one of those 
called upon, is quoted as saying: ‘This should be a 
national library—that is to say, the largest library in 
the United States, and a library which stands foremost 
as a model and example in assisting to forward the 
work of scholarship in the United States.” Three years 
later the responsibility for guiding the Library of Con- 
gress toward this goal fell upon Putnam himself. 

The Library of Congress is legally a branch of the 
legislative department, but the librarian is appointed 
by the President for an indefinite term, subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. In January, 1899, the libra- 
rianship being vacant, President McKinley offered 
the post to Mr. Putnam, who declined it. Rev. Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, a member of Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, whose term had expired, became an active 
candidate for the appointment and was nominated, 
but the pressure upon Congress to secure the appoint- 
ment of an expert librarian with a record of successful 
experience was so strong that Mr. Barrow’s nomina- 
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tion failed of confirmation. Nevertheless President 
McKinley offered him a recess appointment which was 
properly declined. The President then turned to Mr. 
Putnam again, who this time accepted a recess ap- 
pointment, dated March. 13, and took the oath of office 
on April 5. Formal confirmation by the Senate was 
voted on December 12. 

Mr. Putnam’s reluctance to accept the appointment 
is easily understood. An editorial comment in the 
Library Journal at the time states that he “makes a 
serious personal sacrifice in 
leaving an ideal library position 
in Boston for new problems and 
difficulties in Washington; he 
has never been,a ‘candidate’ and 
makes the change only in re- 
sponse to the call of professional 
duty.” Only a high sense of 
professional duty and the unex- 
celled opportunity for service to 
the nation could have kept Mr. 
Putnam in this important post 
for so long a period. The salary 
attached to it has never been 
commensurate with the respon- 
sibility involved, nor with the 
administrative ability and tech- 
nical skill required. 

By his personality, ability, 
and achievements Mr. Putnam 
has in these thirty years brought 
to the office a prestige which 
places it at the head of the 
library profession in this coun- 
try. Recognition of many kinds 
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has been extended to him. Twice he has been elected 
president of the American Library Association. Bow- 
doin College and Brown University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Literature, while the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws has been bestowed upon him 
by five universities. 

One outstanding characteristic of the man, and un- 
doubtedly one of the important factors in the success 
he has achieved, is his inclination to keep his own per- 
sonality in the background, to minimize rather than to 
magnify his personal contribu- 
tion, and to apportion credit 
generously to his associates in 
each undertaking. 

At the beginning of American 
participation in the Great War 
the American Library Associa- 
tion was confronted with the 
question as to whether it should 
work through other agencies or 
set up its own organization to 
provide reading matter for sol- 
diers and sailors. When inde- 
pendent action was decided 
upon and a permanent A. L. A. 
War Service Committee created, 
Mr. Putnam was the choice for 
General Director and served in 
that capacity from October 4, 
1917, until December 13, 1919. 
After his resignation, the com- 
mittee spread on its records an 
appreciation of his “unswerving 
fidelity, unsparing devotion, and 
unfailing tact.” 


II. A Foremost Citizen of Washington 
By OLIVER P. NEWMAN 


Washington, D. C., December 29.—Only one of the 
7,200 persons to whom Army medals were awarded has 
declined the honor. For directing the collection and dis- 
tribution of books to soldiers, Herbert Putnam, Libra- 
rian of Congress, received the Distinguished Service 
medal. He declined it on the ground that credit was due 
to the entire Congressional Library organization. 


York Times of December 30, 1919, tells the 
Incidentally, it ex- 

plains a difficulty which any biographer would 
encounter if he started out in Washington to dig up a 
romantic picture of the life of the Librarian of Con- 


Ts ABOVE DISPATCH, which appeared in the New 


story of Herbert Putnam. 


gress. Dramatic high spots are hard to find in the 
career of a man who is as modest and self-effacing as 
the gentleman who could not accept a war decora- 
tion—especially when it is remembered that prospec- 
tive medal holders in 1919 were not hiding their lights 
under bushels. 


In spite of his modesty, however, there are a num- 
ber of things about Herbert Putnam, the man, which 
differentiate him from the great army of government 
officials in Washington, and give him commendable 
and interesting distinction. One of these is the mere 
fact that he has been the Librarian of Congress for 
thirty years. Administrations come and go. Differ- 
ent parties and different political factions assume 
control of the Government from time to time, but no 
one in the entire thirty years has ever suggested that 
Herbert Putnam might be displaced as Librarian of 
Congress in favor of some aspiring office-seeker. This 
is strange because there is hardly any other position 
in the Government which has escaped at least the 
envious glances of the politician. And Putnam could 
be dismissed by any President without formality or 
fuss and feathers. He was appointed by McKinley in 
1899, but there is nothing in the statutes that gives 
him such a stranglehold on his job as he seems to 
have. In fact, so far as the law is concerned, his ten- 
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ure of office is perhaps the most tenuous in Washing- 
ton. The statute says, “The Librarian of Congress 
shall be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” This means that 
the Librarian has a job which is good for life or for 
one month or one minute. Obviously, nothing except 
the fact that this particular Librarian has filled his 
position with extraordinary efficiency can explain the 
universal acceptance of the idea that nobody else can 
have it. 

Another obvious and interesting fact about Herbert 
Putnam is the universality of his reputation as a 
scholar. His modesty, referred to above, has utterly 
failed to conceal the fact that in intellectual attain- 
ments and erudition the country is fortunate in having 
as Librarian of Congress a man who meets the theo- 
retical requirements of the office. This deserved repu- 
tation has grown up during thirty years in spite of 
Mr. Putnam’s self-effacing, retiring habits. 

When distinguished men of letters from abroad 
come to Washington, they are sometimes guests at the 
Congressional Library Round Table—the most 
famous luncheon group in the national capital. They 
are surprised, but naturally honored and pleased, to 
have Mr. Putnam talk to them in their native tongue. 
He speaks French, German, and Italian fluently. 

That Round Table, incidentally, is another inter- 
esting fact about Mr. Putnam. He inaugurated it 
soon after coming to the Library, as a daily gathering 
for department heads. In a very few years it became 
a much greater institution. It seemed to attract, 
automatically, the foremost men of letters of Wash- 
ington, who formed the habit of dropping in every 
Wednesday noon. H. G. Wells, after his visit to 
America, following the War, lamented the lack of 
clearing houses for thought in the United States. 
Commenting, however, on a visit to Mr. Putnam’s 
Round Table, he said, “In an upper chamber (of the 
Library) that commands an altogether beautiful view 
of long vistas of avenue and garden, I found, at last, a 
little group of men who could talk. It was like a little 
raft upon a limitless, empty sea.” 

Mr. Putnam is one of the oldest members of the 
famous Cosmos Club of Washington, whose member- 
ship is limited to men who have achieved distinction 


in original work in the arts, sciences, or letters, and’ 


early in his Washington career, he served as the club’s 
president. 

Still another interesting fact about Herbert Putnam 
is his interest in music. Without being a musician 
himself, in the sense that he sings or plays any instru- 
ment, he is actively devoted to the promotion of a 
more general appreciation of good music, and he has 
manifested that devotion in a thoroughly practical 
manner. Several years ago he was instrumental in 
securing an endowment of $500,000 for the promotion 
of music from Mrs. Frederick Coolidge, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. With the income from this fund, Mr. 
Putnam has been able to establish in the Library of 
Congress an auditorium for the presentation of con- 
certs by distinctive artists. Frequently these con- 
certs, for which there is no admission charge, are 
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broadcast by one of the Washington stations so that 
thousands of people in addition to those in the audi. 
ence may enjoy them. 

It would be a mistake to get the idea that the 
Librarian of Congress is an individual composed en. 
tirely of brains. As a matter of fact, he is intensely 
human, with the same sense of humor, impulses, likes, 
and dislikes that are found in the average person, 
For example, he is one of the most charming hosts jn 
Washington—a town which rather specializes in this 
species of person. He is also a very human golf 
player, if not a highly expert one. He is a member 
of the Chevy Chase Club in Washington, where most 
of the Government officials, Senators, and diplomats 
indulge their craving for this outdoor sport. 

Mr. Putnam is also an expert navigator of sailboats, 
For many years he has spent his summer vacations in 
Maine, where he maintains a good-sized sloop with a 
motor auxiliary. He sails it himself, and never uses 
the motor except in emergency. 

In these modern days of high-speed transportation, 
it is interesting, if not refreshing, to find that Mr. Put- 
nam does not own and never has owned an automo- 
bile. He travels back and forth from his modest 
downtown apartment to the Library by street car or 
on foot. When he goes to play golf he rides out on 
the street car, unless some friend with whom he is to 
play gives him a lift in an automobile. Asked by an 
associate a few years ago why he did not have an auto- 
mobile, Mr. Putnam said, “I can’t afford it.” When 
the friend’s eyebrows expressed surprise, Mr. Putnam 
explained as follows, “I do not mean I could not afford 
it in money, but in the time and attention which an 
automobile requires. You know driving an automo- 
bile these days is an occupation.” 

Among street-car riders of Washington, therefore, 
the slight figure of Mr. Putnam is a familiar object. 
So also is the “Boston bag” which he invariably car- 
ries. A fellow sojourner on a trip with him from the 
Cosmos Club to the Library would find out what the 
bag is for. He would see Mr. Putnam extract from it 
three or four books, look them over carefully, select 
one, and read it until he reached his destination, 
whether he was fortunate enough to have a seat or had 
to stand in the aisle, or on the rear platform. 

Naturally one is curious about what the Librarian 
of the country’s greatest library chooses for his own 
reading. As head of the Library of Congress he has 
his pick of upwards of 4,000,000 volumes. Among 
them is all of the best of the world’s literature. Out 
of this great variety, what does he choose for his own 
perusal? Nine times out of ten it is biography. 

Mr. Putnam has established his own merit system 
for the Library, and it is about the only governmental 
establishment in Washington where merit predomi- 
nates in appointment and promotion. In spite of this, 
the Joint Committee on Library, last year, reporting 
to Congress in favor of increasing the Librarian’s sal- 
ary from $7,500 to $10,000, said: “The present in- 
cumbent of the position of Librarian, Mr. Herbert 
Putnam, has occupied the place since April, 1899, to 
the complete satisfaction of Congress.” 
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°Ftoover, South Americanus 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. First Impressions 


T IS ALTOGETHER NATURAL that at the first moment 
following the return of Mr. Hoover from his 
South American journey, the press should be filled 
with the descriptions of the triumph of the “good- 

will” voyage, and that the able and admiring journal- 
ists who were his companions should unite in seeking 
for him a full appreciation of his achievement. As 
Scipio returned from the conquest of Africa to receive 
the title of Africanus, they are now asking for him 
the title of Hoover South Americanus in recognition 
of a presumptive conquest not by arms but by good 
will, not of imperialism but of friendship. 

Judging by all the evidence which is available, the 
Hoover excursion may already be counted a success. 
In a brief but brilliant hegira the President-elect has 
manifestly avoided the more dangerous of the pitfalls 
and hazards of what was, after all, a great adventure. 
Whatever political forecasts he may have supplied to 
the naturally interested and curious public men of 
Latin America, regarding the purpose and spirit of his 
Administration in its relations with South America, 
they still remain undisclosed. Yet it is fair to assume 
that before Mr. Hoover undertook his journey he had 
decided not merely upon what he would say, but that 
he had something of importance to say. 

Laying aside the question of the effect of the jour- 
ney upon Latin America, and of the results which it 
may have in the immediate and even remoter future, 
it remains clear that the most important single conse- 
quence of the visit must be sought in North and not 
in South America. What Mr. Hoover did on the 
other side of the Panama Canal can perhaps be exag- 
gerated. As Rome was not built in a day, the great 
nations of the South are not unlikely to be conquered, 
even in the “good-will” sense, by a passage almost as 
brief as that of a shooting star. 

What Mr. Hoover did clearly accomplish was to put 
South America on the map for our part of North 
America. As a consequence of his journey, attention 
in the press, in the magazines, in public conversation 
was suddenly concentrated upon a portion of the 
world which has never before enjoyed a tithe of the 
prominence bestowed upon it in the past weeks. 

If one may venture a guess, that was far more in the 
mind of Mr. Hoover at the outset of his voyage than 
any expectation of achieving miraculous diplomatic 
adjustments or bringing about any equally sweeping 
change in Latin-American opinion. 

I suppose it is fair to say that on the whole South 
American opinion is both suspicious and to a consider- 
able degree hostile to the United States. We are 
credited in all Latin America with imperialistic pur- 


poses, with “dollar” designs. Certain European na- 
tions, notably Britain and France, have cleverly 
played upon passing events to give them an unpleasant 
turn and to supply the basis for that portrait of 
“Uncle Sam, Imperialist,’ which is equally familiar 
in European and South American journals. 

In the United States, on the contrary, this sus- 
picion—and worse—is viewed with serene and even 
incredulous disregard. It is accepted as an evidence 
of complete misunderstanding, too complete to require 
refutation, and at the same time too unimportant to 
require discussion. While many Europeans have 
found it useful to misinterpret Uncle Sam in South 
America, Uncle Sam himself has never paid Latin 
America the compliment of explaining himself. 

Patently, however, the relations between South 
America and the United States have reached a crisis. 
Even before the World War the rapid expansion of 
economic and financial relations had attracted atten- 
tion. Since the War, which abolished Europe as a 
source for capital necessary for the development of 
South America, our investments have been flowing to 
South America in a steady stream and our commer- 
cial relations have developed proportionately. 

At the same time our political leaders have sought 
to bring about an adjustment of relations which 
should supply the basis for this new orientation. The 
Havana Conference of last year was only the most 
important of many, and the recent Washington meet- 
ing of the same Pan-American body, while less sensa- 
tional, was hardly less significant. Between the State 
Department officials, reinforced by Mr. Hughes and a 
few other men of distinction drawn from private life, 
and South American statesmen and diplomats, there 
has been growing association and exchange of views. 

Unhappily the extent to which public interest has 
been enlisted has not been in any measure proportion- 
ate to the importance, either political or economic, of 
South America for the United States. We leave to the 
representatives of big banks and big industries the 
conduct of all our relations with the peoples of the 
South and we abandon to Europe all cultural associa- 
tions. The Romans used to say, “As long as they 
fear us, let them hate us.” In the same strain we say, 
“As long as they buy from us, let them hate us.” 

The result has been that while a variety of circum- 
stances have combined to force South America to buy 
and borrow from us, we have at all times been faced” 
by the fact that Latin Americans would rather buy a 
British, French, or German article than ours. 

I do not think I exaggerate, for example, when I 
say that in general the American is as unpopular in 
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Buenos Aires as the German was in Paris before the 
war and immediately after it. If it be true that the 
various South American states are so naturally 
divided by their own rivalries and jealousies that in 
practice it would be next to impossible to imagine the 
union of all Latin America in an alliance against our- 
selves, or in a policy of effective opposition in any 
Pan-American conference, it is not less true that with 
varying degrees of intensity, dislike of the Yankee is 
constant from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 

Of course Mr. Hoover knew that when he set out on 
his journey. He knew it because while he was Secre- 
tary of Commerce he had almost daily reports from 
his agents in every South American capital. He knew, 
too, the skill and the consistency with which the citi- 
zens, if not the officials, of various European coun- 
tries exploited this fundamental dislike. But he knew 
just as well that the mass of his fellow-countrymen 
were ignorant of this dislike, unconcerned with South 
American affairs, and still unaware of the possible im- 
portance of South America for the United States. 

In this situation my guess is that Mr. Hoover did 
not undertake his great journey with the idea that he 
would be able to convince the Latin Americans that 
the new “chief Yankee” had neither hoofs nor horns, 
nor that in brief after-dinner chats with leading 
statesmen he could explain the Monroe Doctrine—or 
what is called south of the Equator the “Neo- 
Monroeism,” which is conceived to be the superlative 
degree of imperialism of the basest sort. 

No one could know better than Mr. Hoover that the 
conquest of South America in the “good-will” sense 
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must be a matter of years not minutes, and the conse. 
quence of clearly defined and adequately explained 
policies, not of mere gestures. What Mr. Hoover says 
and does in Washington as President will be the sole 
contribution he can make personally to the removal 
of the present South American distrust and active dis. 
like of all of us, individually and collectively. 

Much less is it fair or just to saddle Mr. Hoover 
with any idea of playing the sublimated “bag-man,” 
and of going south with the idea of acting as the 
super-drummer to sell our goods or even “to sell the 
United States” itself, to use the smoking-compart- 
ment phrase. While this operation of national sales- 
manship has become both familiar and highly respect- 
able—since it has supplied the chief serious occupa- 
tion of the Prince of Wales in recent years—the corre- 
spondents who accompanied the President-elect have 
testified that he warned them in advance against any 
such misinterpretation of his excursion. 

What Mr. Hoover’s journey really meant was that 
South America, in the mind of the President-elect, has 
become our most important question of foreign policy. 
It was a disclosure of his conviction that for the next 
half-century South America and not Europe is des- 
tined to be the chief field of American activity. And 
he went south not to explain the United States to 
Latin America, but to fix the attention of his own 
people upon a vast area and upon great and growing 
nations of which we are disastrously ignorant. He 
sought not to instruct Latin America upon the right 
understanding of his own country, but to teach his 
own country the need of understanding South America. 


II. The Next Step 


HUS IT SEEMS Farr to say that the Hoover voyage 

was a frank indication of one of the major pur- 
poses of the incoming President. Like any other good 
master of the modern art of publicity, Mr. Hoover 
undertook before launching a new policy to prepare 
the way in the public mind. Anyone who knows 
Hoover realizes the personal strain his trip repre- 
sented for him, given his holy horror of anything that 
resembles a public show and official dinner or any 
form of obligatory eloquence. That he took all this 
trouble, therefore, means that he has centered his at- 
tention, so far as foreign politics are concerned, upon 
South America and not upon Europe. 

If this be a fair assumption, one is brought face to 
face at once with the problem of how the relations of 
the United States with Latin America are to be im- 
proved. What are we going to do, first of all, to abol- 
ish the very real and universal dislike and distrust of 
us, which does palpably exist from Panama to Pata- 
gonia? And how are we going to deal with the fact 
that this dislike furnishes to our European rivals the 
most valuable and useful weapon they possess ? 

How, too, is Mr. Hoover going to deal with the most 
important circumstance, which is the fact that the 
South American peoples have seized upon the League 
of Nations as, the means of combatting what they 
regard as our design to reduce the Latin-American re- 


publics to the level of dominions if not mandates. 
The persistent demand of the representatives of South 
America, to the League, to have the section of the 
Covenant recognizing the Monroe Doctrine eliminated 
is but one evidence of this purpose. 

Of course this weapon is for the South Americans 
equally available for employment in Europe and on 
our side of the Atlantic. At Geneva not a few Latin- 
American statesmen have frankly exploited European 
apprehensions and dislikes in our direction in order 
to insure for themselves seats on the Council and 
places of importance elsewhere. 

Up to the present hour, however, League exploita- 
tion of South American hostility to the United States 
has been concealed. Europe has not yet wholly aban- 
doned the hope of bringing us, if not the League, at 
least into some form of close coéperation with it. All 
the pending questions of debts and reparations, all 
the continuing need of American commercial loans, 
have combined to put a bridle upon any open and 
obvious use of the League in this sense. So far Euro- 
peam necessities, which impose patent limitations, 
have dominated the policy of great powers at Geneva. 

Nevertheless, nothing is clearer than the fact that 
Europe sees in the Hoover voyage—as it saw in the 
Havana Conference, as it has seen in all our South 
American activities—a direct threat, the deliberate in- 
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yasion of a field which before the World War was the 
private hunting-ground of European (and chiefly 
British) finance and industry. So far Europe has not 
been able to fight back openly. Its campaign against 
us has been confined to clever publicity exploitation, 
while all governments looked the other way. 

But anyone who was in Europe during the Havana 
Conference, as I was, can testify to the unconcealed 
hope on all sides that it would break down, to the ex- 
pectation and the desire that there should be a sudden 
and disastrous explosion of South American hatred for 
us. Nor can one mistake the fact that if the govern- 
ments were silent, the press overlooked few oppor- 
tunities to promote such an explosion. Nor can any- 
one, familiar with the atmosphere of Geneva, fail to 
appreciate the extent to which South American re- 
sistance to the United States gratifies Leaguers. 

If Mr. Hoover has actually decided to undertake 
to establish our moral credit in South America, to 
bring about some form of equal and friendly codpera- 
tion and understanding between the United States and 
the Latin-American republics, he has embarked upon 
a campaign which must last for years and must in- 
volve us in a great struggle with Europe. And he is 
bound to face the fact that in any such struggle the 
League of Nations—if we remain outside it—will be 
alike the instrument of the Europeans who are eager 
to prevent any real codperation between North and 
South America and of those South Americans who are 
incurably convinced of the menace for them of the 
United States. 

For several years to come Europe must continue to 
fight us with concealed weapons. It will have to de- 
pend upon its press and upon its cultural and intellec- 
tual relations with South America, the extent of which 
are not even dreamed of in the United States. But 
on the other hand that moratorium must presently 
end. The political club we hold over Europe, by 
reason of our financial strength and its own necessi- 
ties, will not remain permanently potent. 

Sooner or later, freed from all economic and finan- 
cial restraints, Europe is going to join battle with us 
in the South American field. Given the facts of the 
situation, too, nothing is more certain than that the 
struggle will take on the form of some common en- 
deavor. The gradual coalition of the great industries 
of the European continent is unmistakable. But if 
Germany is to recover, if Great Britain is to escape 
from its present long-enduring depression, if France 
is to retain the industrial progress of its post-war 
period, they must compete with the United States 
upon all the world markets; and none offers greater 
promise than the South American. 

If, too, Mr. Hoover is primarily interested, as has 
been frequently and reasonably stated, in organizing 
American foreign trade, in bringing American foreign 
policy and American diplomatic and other official 
agencies into line with American business, in provid- 
ing for American business that effective and incalcu- 
lably active support which British governmental men 
and machinery afford British business—if he is inter- 
ested in these things, South America offers for him a 
battleground made to his hand. 


It is no secret to say, despite all the legends which 
assert the contrary, that the chief anxiety of American 
business is not to gain but to escape relations with the 
State Department, which are so fruitful for British 
business when the Foreign Office is concerned. The 
British Foreign Office is just as much engaged in 
business as in politics abroad. The American State 
Department is as little interested in one as the other. 
I know of one of our greatest business enterprises in 
Latin America, which makes it a matter of policy 
never to seek the support of its State Department in 
any collision with foreign governments. 

All of which explains why one of the most familiar 
of forecasts for the incoming administration is that it 
means to reorganize the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment from top to bottom, to establish a liaison be- 
tween American business and American diplomacy. 
And, of course, in any such reorganization, the South 
American detail is bound to have first importance. 

But, in the last analysis, Mr. Hoover’s success 
abroad depends upon his achievement at home. If he 
cannot arouse and stimulate American interest in 
South America, if he cannot increase the amount of 
attention paid to things South American in our press, 
if he cannot persuade the newspapers to send to South 
America correspondents who will command the space 
which is now allotted to European events, if he can- 
not put South America upon our map, real achieve- 
ment will be limited. 

For a century the cultural affiliation between 
Europe and South America has been constant. Paris, 
Madrid, and even London have been as close to 
Buenos Aires, Rio Janeiro, and Santiago as New York 
and Washington have been remote. North and South 
Americans have been separated by gulfs across which 
each looked down upon the other from the heights of 
a different culture, conflicting traditions, and dividing 
languages. 

I am aware of the very general belief in this coun- 
try that since we have the money to lend Latin- 
America as well as the goods to sell them at prices 
which prevent European competition and in qualities 
which insure monopoly, we can safely leave every- 
thing to the immutable and inexorable laws of supply 
and demand. We can trust our great corporations to 
dispose of their foreign competitors, we can supply 
the Latin Americans with money, goods, and a far- 
shining example of American efficiency and American 
prosperity, and let it go at that. 

Any such policy, however, must have two patent 
consequences. In the first place, on the purely busi- 
ness side, all our exporters will be confronted by a 
handicap born of personal dislike. On the far more 
important political side, South America will continue 
what has been in recent years its marked drift toward 
European associations and sympathies. In world af- 
fairs it will associate itself with Europe rather than 
with the United States. While we shall find reluctant 
customers, Europe will acquire willing allies. 

The South American problem turns upon the capac- 
ity and the willingness of the United States to under- 
stand the imponderables, to appreciate the values of 
the common Latin-American civilization of South 
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Americans and the specific and national circumstances 
of the several countries. A “good-will” voyage once a 


year would not change any of the underlying factors © 


of the problem. Its sole value would lie in the degree 
to which it actually, and to the South Americans vis- 
ibly, represented a deliberate effort to deal under- 
standingly with a culture at least equal to our own, 
and national conceptions as valid and important as 
ours, 

Despite all our obvious advantages, Europe will 
beat us to a “frazzle” in South America if our foreign 
policy fails to recognize and dissipate the existing dis- 
trust and dislike of us in all Latin-American coun- 
tries, and if our public opinion continues to regard 
South America as no more than a useful market, as 
made up of a series of countries inhabited by peoples 
who are consumers rather than citizens of justly proud 
nations, with an old civilization and a contemporary 
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patriotism based upon past and present achievement, 
It will not be enough to convince the Latin-American 
peoples that we do not seek to conquer them politi- 
cally or reduce them economically to the condition of 
slaves. It will be just as important to convince them 
that we are anxious to codperate on their terms and 
with equal respect and understanding of the real value 
in their culture and civilization. 

In all justice, I should add that Mr. Hughes at 
Havana and both Secretary Kellogg and his predeces- 
sor in the recent Washington Conference, have shown 
both tact and skill of an unusual sort. It would have 
been an easy thing, in the Paraguay-Bolivia dispute, 
for Mr. Kellogg to have accepted the proffered ap. 
pointment as arbitrator and thus instantly to have 
provided a basis for the charge that he and we were 
trying “to run the show.” The mistake was promptly 
avoided and the results were clearly beneficial. 


III. Reparations Again 


[’ IS NECESSARY now to turn to the other major cir- 

cumstance of the past month. The assent of 
President Coolidge to the request of Europe that 
Americans be permitted to serve upon the commission 
which is to fix the sum of German reparations, and in 
addition to provide for the liquidation of the Dawes 
Plan, has reopened the problem of removing the last 
surviving obstacle the War placed in the pathway of 
normal political and economic life in Europe. 

Nominally the new commission is to be charged 
with the task of deciding how much Germany can 
pay, which means fixing a figure to represent an an- 
nual payment by Germany and the number of years 
during which this payment shall continue. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Germany was held liable for the 
astronomical total of $33,000,000,000. Under the 
Dawes Plan she was required to pay annually, as a 
maximum, slightly more than $600,000,000, but no 
time limit was set upon these payments. 

The $33,000,000,000 has long ceased to be anything 
more than a measure of the blindness of the world at 
the moment the treaty of peace was made. Even the 
$600,000,000 is now regarded as beyond German 
capacity, given the problem of transfer. Today the 
two measuring rods which are to be applied are: the 
extent of the Allied Debt to the United States, and the 
cost to France of restoring her Devastated Area. 
What the conquerors of Germany are now demanding 
is that Germany shall pay enough to permit Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium to discharge their debts 
to us, and to allow France the costs of her great recon 
struction. 

Now, as always, the problem is complicated by cer- 
tain political doctrines. There is the Balfour Prin- 
ciple, which asserts that Britain must get from Ger- 
many and her own war-time allies enough to pay the 
United States. There is the Poincaré Doctrine that 
France must have enough to discharge her British 
and American debts and pay for reconstruction. 
There are the Belgian and Italian claims to enough to 
meet their American and British debts. 


In the same category is the American doctrine that 
debts and reparations are utterly separate concerns, 
and that the debt settlements we have made with the 
various European states are immutable. We insist 
upon collecting from our associates that portion of 
what they owe us which we have decided they must 
pay us. We are officially unconcerned with the 
fashion in which they obtain this money. It is all one 
to us whether they get it from Germany or raise it 
from their own taxpayers. 

But there is one practical difficulty in this system 
of water-tight compartments. The smallest conceiv- 
able sum which can be accepted from Germany, com- 
mensurate with the American Debt Settlements and 
the French Devastated Area account, is $8,000,000,- 
000. Of this sum, around $6,000,000,000 would come 
to us, representing the cash value of our long-term 
debt arrangements. Of the $2,000,000,000 remaining, 
more than three-quarters would go to France. 

But no such sum of money could be raised. It does 
not exist. In practise the most that Germany could 
do would be to undertake to pay annually a sum 
which in a period of years would discharge both the 
interest and capital of such a debt. She would have 
to make a settlement like those already made with us 
by other countries. Such a settlement would require 
her to pay something under $500,000,000 annually— 
a sum less than the Dawes Plan figure. 

But both Germany and her creditors are eager to 
get the whole reparations matter liquidated, to get it 
out of politics. Germany wants to get rid of Allied 
armies in the Rhineland, which are there to insure 
payment. France and her allies want to get their 
money before they retire. And if the whole transac- 
tion were comprehended in German payments, 
stretched over sixty-two years, there would be no 
absolute assurance of continued payment. 

The solution envisaged has been the transformation 
of this whole reparations account into a commercial 
affair. Simply put, this means that Germany would 
issue bonds—covering her industries, her transporta- 
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tion corporations, and other resources—amounting to 
the capital sum required, say $8,000,000,000. ‘These 
would be sold on the world market and the proceeds 
turned over to her creditors, who would pay the 
United States. Then all that would remain would be 
for the German industries to pay off the mortgage. 

But the trouble with this method lies in the fact 
that it is both impossible to sell such a vast bond 
issue at one time on the world market, and impossible 
to sell it, even in sections, save as the United States 
agrees to permit its investors to buy the larger share 
of these bonds. Thus the transaction would have to 
be as follows: Germany would issue the bonds, we 
should buy them, Germany would give the proceeds 
to the Allies, who would turn back three-quarters to 
us to liquidate the debts. 

This would mean that having lent the money to 
the Allies to help defeat Germany, we should now lend 
to Germany the money to enable our associates to pay 
off the debt to us. We should thus exchange our debt 
settlements with the European governments for the 
commercial paper of Germany. In exchange for the 
obligations due from the British, French, Italian, and 
Belgian treasuries, we should have $6,000,000,000 of 
German bonds. Moreover, whereas the former obliga- 
tions would rest in our treasury, the latter would be 
held by our investing public. 

Actually, then, apart from the purely nominal task 
of fixing a total and a term of years for the German 
reparations, the new commission is bound to envisage 
the preparation of a plan for the bond issue. But 
there is raised instantly the question of policy. Will 
Mr. Hoover, will the American Congress, consent to 
such a gigantic operation? Will they agree that our 
investors shall take German bonds to this vast total, 
assuming that the investors themselves would oblige? 

If our Government refused, then the situation would 
remain where it stands. Germany would simply be 
bound to go on paying a stated sum annually for the 
period fixed. Our debtors would continue to pay us, 
receiving in return enough from Germany to meet their 
American obligations. But the European problem of 
evacuation would still remain. The French could in- 
sist that they would not leave German soil until they 
were assured of payment in full, and the result would 
be to prolong and even accentuate the tension due to 
the occupation of German soil by foreign troops. 

If, however, it be assumed that agreement could be 
reached by the new commission upon a global figure 
of $8,000,000,000, that the United States would accept 
around $6,000,000,000 for its total claims and France 
be satisfied with $1,700,000,000 as its final payment 
on account of war devastation, that the $6,000,000,000 
bond issue could be floated in the United States, and 
that France would take German securities for her 
share, then it would be possible to get to the political 
aspects of the problem. 

These political aspects comprehend not only the 
question of the military and financial evacuation of 
Germany—the recall both of the armies-of occupation 
and of the financial commissions which exercise con- 
trol over German economic life, of which the Dawes 
Commission is the most important—but also the dis- 


position of the question of security. The armies of 
occupation, although nominally present to insure repa- 
rations payments, are also an important element in 
insuring the performance of all other parts of the 
treaty. These Allied troops can stay until 1935, when 
they are bound to leave German soil. 

But here there are real difficulties. The French 
frontier is open and unfortified. It will take the 
French a long series of years to construct the new 
system of border defenses, which they are just be- 
ginning. It is therefore of vital importance to them 
that the Rhineland region shall remain demilitarized— 
if not permanently, as the treaty says, at least until 
French security is assured by frontier fortifications. 

In this situation France is bound to insist upon 
some sort of supervision of the Rhineland which will 
insure that Germany neither builds fortifications nor 
stations troops west of the great river. The Germans, 
on the other hand, quite naturally hold such a preten- 
sion to supervision to be a grave invasion of sovereign- 
ty. They are willing to agree to it for the remainder 
of the time when Allied troops may remain, until 1935, 
but not beyond. Here is the first threat of political 
difficulties. 

Again, France and her Slav allies, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, are interested in obtaining some Ger- 
man guarantee to accept as permanent the existing 
frontiers of the Reich. This means in practice a 
guarantee on Germany’s part that she will not attempt 
to suppress the Polish Corridor and retake Upper Si- 
lesia, or unite with Austria in a realization of the 
Anschluss. The former question concerns Poland, the 
latter Czechoslovakia. But France is interested not 
alone with the security of her allies but also in pre- 
venting the revision of the Treaty of Versailles in 
such fashion as to increase German population and 
strength and thus widen the disproportion between 
German and French man power. 

Apart from the political and purely financial prob- 
lems incident to the ultimate liquidation of the 
reparations question, there is the American detail. No 
one knows in advance whether President-elect Hoover 
will assent to any modification in the existing debt 
settlements, which he formerly regarded as too gen- 
erous, in the case of both Italy and France. No one 
knows whether he will assent to the flotation of the 
vast issue of German bonds on the American market, 
and no one can foretell the action of Congress. 

Thus, while in South America a new field for Ameri- 
can activity is opening, and Mr. Hoover’s journey in- 
dicates that he has new ideas and a conception of new 
policies, in Europe he has to face the ultimate liquida- 
tion of those problems which in earlier stages he knew 
so well during his European service and in their later 
stages he considered as Secretary of Commerce. 
Finally, the recent developments in Asia have just as 
clearly forecast still another phase to the Chinese 
question, concerning which the new President also 
has expert knowledge. 

Rarely has any incoming President found greater 
problems awaiting him, or been more fortunate in 
having these problems contained within the area of his 
own particular and peculiar knowledge. 
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HE TOWN oF Corsin, Kentucky, resembles 

many other towns in the United States. It has 

a railroad, a little brown frame passenger sta- 

tion and freight house, railroad shops, round- 
house, a post-office, a main street lined with low brick 
and frame stores and office buildings, a hotel, a 
moving-picture hall, half a dozen filling stations, sev- 
eral miles of paved streets, a few large homes, many 
comfortable cottages with pleasant yards, several 
schools, and half a dozen churches. 

Corbin is situated on the main highway running 
north and south across Kentucky, between Knoxville, 
in Tennessee, and Cincinnati, in Ohio. A great stream 
of motor travel from the East and South, over the 
Cumberland Gap, passes through Corbin along the 


ridges nearly twenty miles distant, they hailed the 
project as one promising benefit to their town. ‘That 
was in 1923. They had a vague idea that any new 
business project would promote their general pros- 
perity. The Federal Power Commission, without 
opposition, therefore, in the following year issued a 
preliminary permit to a power company to investigate 
three sites along the Cumberland River. 

It happened, however, that in the town of Corbin 
there were a few who had visited the Falls of the 
Cumberland, approaching by a roundabout route from 
the opposite side, over an almost impassable dirt road 
which led thirteen miles from the station of Cumber- 
land Falls. There was no road from Corbin to the 
Falls. The proposals of the power company, which 

applied in 1926 for a license 





Boone and other pioneers. 
The people of Corbin, like 
those of most towns in the 
United States, desire to 
achieve prosperity for them- 
selves and for their com- 
munity. And so when they 
first heard that a _ water- 
power development was pro- 


trail once trod by Daniel 
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to construct an 87-foot dam 
several thousand feet above 
the Falls, were to divert the 
water across the horse-shoe 
bend through a tunnel nine- 
teen feet in diameter. This 
would eliminate the Falls 
entirely, except for excess 
water flow of such amounts 
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as the power company might 
release at its pleasure. 
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A SMALL CIRCLE INDICATES CUMBERLAND FALLS. 


A recent proposal of the 
company to make a so-called 
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State Park of lands surrounding the privately-owned 
modified falls and the privately- Operated reservoir 
and power plant, included an offer to ‘provide free 
lighting at night for the remnant of the falls. This 
Coney-Island conception of. developing the famous 
Daniel Boone wilderness country was received with 
consternation by those who love the wildness of the 
region and who had not before realized how complete 
would be the havoc of the power development. 

Because of the backwardness in road-building, the 
Cumberland Falls had been seen by comparatively 
few persons, but they were reputed to be beautiful. 
And when the news of the threatened spoliation of the 
Falls spread, the people of Corbin determined to fight 
the power development—which, on sober second 
thought, promised them little or no return—and to 
organize to save their falls. They decided that if a 
road were built from Corbin, so that visitors could 
reach the scene by automobile, Kentucky might yet 
preserve the Falls of the Cumberland. 

They had no money. It would have been a lengthy 
process to persuade the state to assign funds for build- 
ing an entirely new road across the rugged ridges, 
when major highways were still in need of hard 
surface. Access to the Falls would thus have been 
delayed, and the power permit would have been 
granted before the people of Kentucky could become 
familiar with the high scenic value of the Falls. 

Therefore, in the late summer of 1927, they organ- 
ized an emergency volunteer road crew. The men of 
the town took a three-weeks vacation from their regu- 
lar jobs and undertook to build across the deep-cut 
valleys and along the wooded ridge a sky-line road, 
which revealed glimpses of the tier on tier of moun- 
tain ranges across the rough ravines. 

They procured tents from the Army. They per- 
suaded the Highway Department to lend them a few 
pieces of road machinery, though most of the nine- 
teen-mile road was constructed with simple hand tools 





and farm implements. As for laying out the road, 
when they once reachc1 the ridge there was only one 
way to gcs In some places all they could do was to 
cut off the knife edge enough to achieve a road suffi- 
ciently wide for an automobile. The thick forest 
growth provided natural barriers along the edges. 
Two of the crossings are locally called “The Narro’s” 
and “The Little Narro’s.” 

Not far from the Falls there was a chasm to bridge. 
A railroad engineer was brought in to plan the job. 
The result is a sturdy rustic bridge of unusual length 
and real beauty, which will support a ten-ton truck. 
No money has yet been found to creosote it and so 
insure a venerable life. A fine view of the distant 
ranges is afforded from the bridge. 

At the end of three weeks there was a home-made 
road from Corbin to Cumberland Falls. It was opened 
to traffic on September 22, 1927, long after the regu- 
lar tourist season; yet in the weeks that followed 
more than 2,000 automobile parties journeyed over 
the new road to see Cumberland Falls. 

Just a year later we were driven out to the Falls 
by two of the volunteer workers, who were converts 
to the movement to save Cumberland Falls. They 
differed in religion, politics, and vocation, but they 
were wholeheartedly united and equally self-sacrific- 
ing in the effort to preserve for the honor of Kentucky 
an outstanding scenic asset. 

They told us of the offer of Senator T. Coleman 
Dupont to give $200,000 to purchase the area around 
the Falls, to be turned over to his native state of 
Kentucky as a park dedicated to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the people. They explained that the power 
company had held options on a number of tracts of 
land along the river, but that the options had been 
allowed to lapse with the single exception of some 200 
acres at the Falls, which had been purchased and were 
now owned in fee. But the authority to grant a 
license to the power company, permitting it to de- 


CORBIN’S CITIZENS BUILT NINETEEN MILES OF MOUNTAIN ROAD 
If the world could see Cumberland Falls it would be saved, reasoned these men who gave three weeks of their time to highway building. 
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velop power and despoil the Falls, lies with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

At places the roadbed consists of solid rock and 
boulders set in place by Nature; at others it is graded 
dirt washed by the rains into ruts. But with 
skilful driving, the nineteen miles were negotiated in 
two hours. Even at seven in the morning in mid- 
October we found tourists motoring to the Falls. 

We passed a number of remote mountain cabins, 
but after a time the road wound its way through con- 
tinuous woods, the greens of the conifers contrasting 
with the bright autumn colors of the hardwoods. The 
foliage was still dense, but the colorful mosaic of the 
hillsides was broken by the quiet gray of protruding 
ledges. When we reached the rustic bridge we could 
hear the roar of the falls still some distance away. 

In good time, with the sun not yet high in the 
heavens, we reached the picturesque, though not very 
clean, quadrangle of low buildings which form the 
hotel-camp. And then we stepped out on the rocky 
ledge to see the falls. Later we clambered down over 
huge boulders below the falls. There is a sheer drop 
of 67 feet, over a width of some 125 feet slightly and 
irregularly bowed. The waters fall like a finely- 
woven medieval lace net set with jewels, the selvage 
edge as plainly marked as though the marvelous 
fabric were being reeled relentlessly from a giant 
loom. The sun, slanting into the mist which sprays 
into the river, outlined a complete rainbow. It is said 
that on moonlight nights there is a lunar rainbow in 
the mists similar to those one sees in the valley clouds 
of the Hawaiian mountains. 

Both above and below the falls the rocky river 
banks are covered with trees, shrubs, and vines in 


BUILDING A RUSTIC BRIDGE FOR THE CUMBERLAND FALLS ROAD 
Not even this deep chasm stumped the roadbuilding enthusiasm of the men of Corbin. 
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They enlisted a railroad engineer to plan the structure for them, 





great profusion, to the very edge of the perpendicular 
cliffs which wall the stream. Nature has protected 
the falls for untold centuries by the rugged ridges 
she built around it. Today the falls exist unspoiled 
in a region eminently suited for a State Park that 
would achieve fame far beyond the borders of the 
State. 

As we stood watching the exquisite veil of water 
pouring over the sharp rock ledge, one of my two 
guides, a dry cleaner by trade, said in a solemn tone: 

“When I first reached the falls and saw this scene 
I was ashamed that I had ever advocated the power 
project.” 

The other, a Methodist minister, known to his com- 
panions as “Preacher,” remarked: 

“The days we worked on our road, we were too 
dog-tired at night to walk on to the falls. So the 
road was pretty well along before I got up here. When 
I saw what we had been working to save, I just broke 
down and bawled like a baby.” 

These two men and their friends have collected 
about all the money they can squeeze out of the neigh- 
borhood. The support of most of the important 
Louisville and Cincinnati papers has been secured. 
But funds are low. “Preacher” says that if the worst 
comes to the worst he will sell his car for $200 to help 
meet expenses. 

“That goes for me, too,” adds his partner. 

But it hardly seems possible that the Federal 
Power Commission will issue a power permit which 
will injure or destroy these beautiful falls; and surely 
the people of Kentucky will accept the gift of a 
wilderness park which will rank high in the growing 
galaxy of State Parks in the United States. 
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A GOOD 
EXAMPLE 
A forest of 
Siberian larch 
planted seventy- 
five years ago, 
the product of 
efficient Euro- 
pean forest 
manageme=t. 











Sam Plant Trees 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


E IN America talk a great deal about mak- 

ing this country the greatest on earth. If 

we are to make it so, however, we must not 

permit any necessary commodity to become 
depleted to a point lower than our actual needs. One 
such commodity is timber; and our forests are being 
rapidly depleted. 

Of recent years the scarcity of timber has reflected 
itself in high prices. Many of us have been forced to 
use substitutes—not always because those substitutes 
are better, but because they are cheaper. Wood, in ali 
its multitudinous forms, is something we cannot well 
do without. No nation ever has. Wood means houses, 
turpentine, boxes, fuel, shingles, ties, posts, poles, 
magazines, books, and newspapers. It means a wealth 
of things on which our whole economic structure is 
predicated. Yet it is daily 


470,000,000 acres of land that are chiefly valuable 
for growing trees. They will either produce wood 
or nothing, for they cannot profitably produce agri- 
cultural crops. What we do with these acres deter- 
mines our success or failure in providing this nation 
with cheap and abundant wood. Already we have 
“cut over” all but about 130,000,000 acres. Our best 
and most accessible timber is already gone. Some of 
this land has begun to grow new forest, and with pro- 
tection from fire it will ultimately be productive again. 

But some of it has been cut over with such severity, 
or has been burned so completely, that no form of tree 
growth remains. It amounts to a great region of de- 
vastation, totaling somewhere between 50,000,000 and 
100,000,000 acres. It is a man-made desert. It con- 
tains no forest growth, and never can contain forest 
growth unless artificially re- 
forested. 


getting scarcer. 

Today we are confronted 
with the necessity of doing 
one of two things—use less, 
or grow more. To use less 
would mean a degradation of 
our living standards. To 
grow more involves an ex- 
amination of our present for- 
est problem. 

In its broader aspect this 
forestry situation is not diffi- 
cult to size up. We have in 
the United States about 


About 90,000,000 acres of forest land in the 
United States require planting. 

It will take nearly 1,000 years to do this at our 
present rate. 

The United States plants one-tenth the amount 
Japan plants annually. 

The Government is buying thousands of acres 
of denuded land each year without provision for 
planting. 

On the present National Forests alone are 
nearly 1,000,000 acres of deforested land requir- 
ing planting. Proposed additions will at least 
double this acreage. 

New York State plants more trees annually 
than the federal Government. 

The United States Forest Service plants about 
one-half as many acres as Great Britain. 


= PLANS HAVE WE, aS 
a nation, made to take 
care of this region so utterly 
sterilized of forests? There is 
only one plan that can possi- 
bly bring back such land to 
productivity, and that is 
planting. Forestry, so far as 
this great area is concerned, 
reduces itself to a problem of 
tree planting. Success will be 
measured by the rate at 
75 
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REFORESTATION TODAY IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PHASE OF LUMBERING 


More than 1,500,000 of these redwood seedlings, one-year old, are annually taken from the 
nurseries of Pacific Coast redwood lumber companies and transplanted to ‘“‘logged-over” land. 


which we are able to plant the land with trees. The 
rate, then, at which we are doing this may serve as 
a yardstick of our success, or failure. The facts are 
not very heartening. 

I Up to and including the year 1925, the United 
|States Forest Service estimated that a little over one 
land one-half million acres had been planted by all the 
agencies in the United States. Two years later the 
American Tree Association estimated that about 
90,000,000 trees were being planted yearly—just about 
enough to reforest 90,000 acres. At this rate it will 
take between five hundred and one thousand years to 
replant our man-made desert, always provided that 
man’s destructiveness and fire’s ravages do not, in the 
course of that time, add still more. 

In the present National Forests, alone, there are 
approximately a million acres of land that can be 
made productive only by artificial reforestation—that 
is, by planting. At least a million acres more are 
likely to be added. How rapidly is the Government 
replanting this land? During the 


more land in California than the 
Government is planting in the Na. 
tional Forests of California, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon combined. New 
York and Pennsylvania are produc. 
ing more trees for forest planting 
than all the nurseries of the Forest 
Service in all the National Forests, 

Planting is one effective means of 
arousing public sentiment against 
forest fires. For some reason the same 
public that views with comparative 
indifference the burning up of our 
wild forests, will not tolerate the de- 
struction of man-made plantations, 

Within the past few years various 
laws have been adopted which en- 
able the federal Government to co- 
operate with the states in tree plant- 
ing, and in providing funds for plant- 
ing on National Forest lands. But 
the scale on which all these provi- 
sions have been made is negligible. 

In 1926, under the Clarke-McNary Law, the Gov- 
ernment spent $45,000 for the distribution of forest- 
planting stock, and the states spent $223,000. During 
that same year, New York alone spent $62,000, and 
Pennsylvania $60,000. In 1927 about 25,000,000 for- 
est trees were distributed from state nurseries to farm- 
ers under this law. All in all, some 30,000 acres of 
farm land were put on a timber-producing basis. Yet 
in view of the total amount of farm land needing such 
reforestation, this is wholly inadequate. It is a ges- 
ture—not a solution. 

An adequate tree-planting program has been neces- 
sary for many years; but the necessity has recently 
become far more keen because the Government has 
now embarked on a program of acquiring lands more 
rapidly than ever before. These lands are for the 
most part cut-over, and no adequate provision is being 
made for reforesting them. Additions to the National 
Forests are planned in Michigan, in the Appalachian 
region, and in the South. They are lands that should 





year 1926, 11,552 acres were 
planted; in 1927, 12,615 acres. In 
other words, these acres will not be 
reforested, at the present rate, for 
about one hundred years. If the 
contemplated additions are made, it 
will take nearly two hundred. 

In the face of this failure of the 
Government to redeem its responsi- 
bility of ownership, the private 
owner may well ask: “What par- 
ticular obligation am I under to 
plant my land if public holdings are 
to be kept idle for long decades?” 

The federal Government is lag- 
ging behind the efforts of the states, 
and even of some private owners in 
tree planting. The redwood owners, 
for example, are annually planting 


“LOGGED-OVER” LAND 
What appear to be bushes are stumps covered with natural growth. 
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Let Uncle Sam Plant 


be in public ownership. When 
these are included in our National 
Forest system, they will have 
added probably a million more 
acres of land under federal admin- 
istration that are now unproduc- 
tive and yet located in regions 
where growing timber is particu- 
larly urgent. At present the Forest 
Service is unable to do anything 
toward planting these additions. 
On the more mountainous of these 
eastern forests the restoration of a 
forest cover by planting is neces- 
sary for its effects upon stream 
flow, for prevention of erosion, and 
for safeguarding water-power de- 
velopment. 

As a matter of fact, all eastern 
forests, recently acquired, should 


Trees 








be made “demonstration forests,” 
showing the methods and results of 
profitable timber growing.  In- 
stead, they are likely to become 
notorious examples of how little the federal Govern- 
ment is doing to make its new acquisitions productive. 

Let me very briefly make a few comparisons: 

Japan is planting ten times as many trees each year 
as the United States. 

New York State alone plants a greater annual acre- 
age than the federal Government. 

The nurseries of Pennsylvania and New York pro- 
duce more trees for forest planting than the nurseries 
of the Forest Service in all the National Forests. 

At present rates of planting the National Forests’ 
denuded land will be reforested in not less than one 
hundred years, and the United States, as a whole, in 
little short of one thousand years. 

Like most problems, this one has an answer. It lies 
in a plan-wise program and increased appropria- 
tions for planting these denuded acres at a reasonable 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF A PLANTED FOREST 


Nature, given half a chance, will keep land onehyes. The attention required is evident in the 
photograph above which shows a thirteen-year-o 
Branchwood and undergrowth are fire menaces which must be kept cleared away. 


d pine stand established on denuded forest land. 


rate. An immediate beginning should be made with 
lands in federal ownership. Let the Government set a 
fine example for private owners. 

Any such expenditure must be looked at solely in 
the light of a sound, profitable investment, perfectly 
capable of paying dividends. So far as the federal 
forests are concerned, it should be a continuing sum 
of money extending over a period of years until the 
job is done. Tree-planting is passing out of the ex- 
perimental stage. We have in this country good nurs- 
ery technique and a knowledge of the most profitable 
species to plant under our varying conditions. What 
we need is a definite program of tree-planting, backed 
up by adequate funds to enable the Forest Service to 
redeem its obligations of ownership and to take the 
leadership in demonstrating the practicability of ren- 
dering these denuded acres again productive. 


New England Forest Economics 


By HENRY S. GRAVES 


Dean of the School of Forestry, Yale University 


vital importance to the permanent prosperity 
and general welfare of the several states. 
Taking the region as a whole, nearly two- 


N= ENGLAND HAS A FOREST PROBLEM which is of 


thirds of the land is in forest. The manner in which 
this land is handled will in the long run have a far- 
reaching influence on the supply and cost of wood 
products for local use, on the maintenance of exten- 
sive forest industries, on the distribution of rural 
Population, on the sustaining of agriculture in many 
sections, and on the regularity of stream flow. 


The forests of New England today are not rendering 
the service which is possible and which is essential in 
the public welfare. This is not due to a deficiency of 
forest land, but to the fact that through poor manage- 
ment and abuse the forests have progressively deterio- 
rated and are yielding in growth of material of pres- 
ent and future utility only a fraction of what would 
result from skilful forestry practice. 

This forest problem has two aspects. The first re- 
lates to the supply of raw material for industrial and 
domestic use; the second concerns the productive 
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service of the forest land. As is the case with other 
large industrial centers, the lumber requirements of 
New England cannot be fully supplied from the for- 
ests within its borders. This is due to the large quan- 
tity needed and the demand for specialized material 
that can be procured only from other regions of the 
United States or from other countries. The region 
should, however, seek to produce as large a proportion 
as possible of its own requirements for forest products. 
At the present time over half of the lumber products 
consumed are imported from other regions, chiefly 
from the South and Far West. Naturally, this means 
a very heavy freight charge which materially adds to 
the cost of lumber. 

Of special importance is the problem of land utiliza- 
tion. The most striking fact in regard to New Eng- 
land land is the large proportion classed as forest. 
For the last fifty years the area of improved farm and 
pasture land has declined and the area of forest in- 
creased. Between 1880 and 1920 the improved farm 
land in the New England states decreased more than 
seven million acres. A large part of this area of 
abandoned field has reverted or is in the process of 
reverting to forest. 

Many explanations have been given for the decline 
of agriculture in the less fertile regions of New Eng- 
land. The opening of the West, the difficulty of using 
modern machinery on the small New England fields, 
the movement from country to town, the scarcity and 
cost of labor, the small profits of small unit farming, 
and the like, have frequently been mentioned as im- 
portant causes for this decline. The relation of the 
forest to the problem has been given little attention. 
The abandonment of farms has taken place chiefly in 
the regions where agricultural and forest lands are in- 
termingled. In the rich valleys where the bulk of the 
land is well suited to cultivation, agriculture has pros- 
pered: Where only a portion of the land is agricul- 
tural in character, a permanent farming industry is in 
many places diffrcult or impossible without some sup- 
plemented resource like the forest. The sale of timber 
from the farm woodlot, winter employment in the 
woods, or at the mill, and other activities connected 
with the forest often provided as much as a third of 
the farmer’s.income. The depletion of the forest was 
one of the final factors that led to farm abandonment. 


ATURE IS BOUNTIFUL and tends to reclothe open 
lands with trees. The process is slow and the 
new forest stand is apt to be meagerly stocked, the 
trees of poor form and of inferior varieties. The for- 
ests of a considerable portion of New England today, 
already depleted of this merchantable timber, are 
chiefly composed of rather poor young stands, often 
broken in character, with the bulk of the trees of low 
prospective grade, and producing by growth about 
one-third of what should be expected from a forest 
under proper management. Ultimately Nature un- 
aided will restore a condition of high productiveness, 
but it requires one or more tree generations to bring 
this about without silvicultural treatment. 
A considerable amount of old timber still remains 
in Northern New England, especially in Maine. The 
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methods of cutting are not as destructive as in some 


' other portions of the country. The character of the 


forests offers peculiarly favorable opportunities for g 
selective type of lumbering. Formerly the Maine 
lumbermen cut very conservatively, removing only the 
largest trees. With the development of the paper in- 
dustry the cutting is much heavier and more de. 
structive in character. It is wholly feasible, in the 
process of lumbering, to make definite provision for 
succeeding crops of good quality. In only a few cases, 
however, is there a genuine effort to use the accepted 
principles of forestry. The time to introduce the 
practice of silviculture is before the forest is destroyed 
or greatly depleted. 

In a large part of New England the problem. of 
forestry is one of reconstruction, of rebuilding de- 
graded stands of trees, and of planting open areas, 
The building up of thrifty forests will aid in restoring 
to farms some of the abandoned lands. Local wood- 
using industries may again be established, to give 
vitality to the declining villages. The service of the 
forests for recreation will be a factor in bringing 
people and money to the sparsely populated districts. 
New England is rich in forest lands and poor in well 
handled forests. It would be better if some of the 
lands now in forests were used instead for farming 
and pasture and the remaining forests put in condition 
to produce wood products in greater quantity and of 
better quality. : 


HE STEPS NOW BEING TAKEN to meet this situation 

are excellent as far as they go. A good system of 
fire protection has been built up. Those interested in 
the forests are endeavoring to improve the tax laws 
that now discourage the practice of Forestry. The 
White Mountain National Forest and the state forests 
being established in several states will render a great 
service as centers of activity in forestry and as demon- 
stration areas. But in its final analysis the New Eng- 
land forests will be brought into productive condition 
only by the application of the principles of forestry in 
the actual management of the woods. Excellent work 
is being done by the state foresters, by the schools of 
forestry, and by a considerable number of water com- 
panies and other private owners. But most lumber- 
men still follow old practices that make no provision 
for adequate forest regrowth; and only a small pro- 
portion of farmers are found to be using the methods 
of good forestry practice. 

Ignorance, indifference, and prejudice still stand in 
the way of progress. More public education, greater 
liberality in appropriations for forestry, reform of tax- 
ation, and more effective public action relative to for- 
est fires and other destructive agencies are essential 
features in making the forests render a permanent 
service not only to New England itself but the coun- 
try as a whole. 

New England cannot long afford to permit the con- 
tinual deterioration of one of its greatest natural 
assets. It has the opportunity to use the forest as 
one of the most effective instruments in the recon- 
struction of the rural industrial organization that in 
many sections has broken down. 
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A SCENE ALONG THE NEW YORK BARGE CANAL WHICH LINKS THE GREAT LAKES WITH THE HUDSON RIVER 


Railroads versus Waterways 


Some Questions of Service, Subsidy, and Taxes 


By EDWARD E. LOOMIS 
President, Lehigh Valley Railroad 


ROPONENTS OF INLAND WATERWAYS speak glibly of 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars for their 
development. Many questions immediately pre- 
sent themselves. Do they realize that the inter- 

est on $100,000,000 at 5 per cent. amounts to 
$5,000,000 annually, which in the final analysis has to 
be met by the taxpayers? And, will the further ex- 
tension of inland waterways give the farmers—to cite 
only one group of shippers—the relief promised? 
Would not more tangible relief be assured by reducing 
the farmers’ taxes, instead of by increasing them? 

Have the farmers derived any benefit from the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars that have been spent in 
deepening inland waterways up to this time? If they 
have not, who does get this benefit? Are the western 
farmers, for example, getting any benefit from the New 
York Barge Canal, which costs the state’s taxpayers 
over $10,000,000 a year, and which can be kept open 
only seven months of the year because of ice? In 
other words, are the farmers getting any more for their 
grain products shipped via the canal—Buffalo to New 
York—than they are for products shipped from Buf- 
falo to New York via rail ? 

On the other hand, are the consumers on the New 
York end getting any benefit from the somewhat lower 
tates via the canal, or are they paying the same for 
products when they arrive in New York via the canal 
as when they arrive over the railroads? 

There is not a railroad operating between Buffalo 
and New York which could not handle the entire traffic 
of this canal without disturbing in the least its regular 
hormal business. The freight carried on the canal in 


1927 amounted to 2,581,892 tons, equivalent to no more 
that seven or eight average trains a day for the seven 
months of the year when the canal is in operation. As 
an illustration of the economic fallacy of a canal as a 
transportation agency, the state and taxpayers of New 
York would have saved money if all the freight above 
referred to had been handled by railroad with the state 
paying the charges. At the same time, the shipper 
would have had free transportation as against what he 
paid the barge operator. 

The railroads, which pay taxes of over $20,000,000 
annually in the state of New York, are not only penal- 
ized by the loss of freight traffic but see a portion of 
that huge sum go toward the payment of interest on 
the bonds and upkeep of the barge canal. One cannot 
help wondering just who does get the benefits of this 
canal at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Why should all the people of the country, to say 
nothing of competing railroads, be asked to pay the 
expense of the construction and maintenance of inter- 
nal waterways, when only a limited number of people, 
during limited open seasons, will use them? 

The argument is made, in this connection, that in- 
land waterways should be built and developed by the 
national Government and the states, just as they build 
highways. But improved highways have become a 
public necessity, by reason of the privately owned 
automobile and truck. Certainly there is no such con- 
dition existing with respect to inland or artificial 
waterways, and neither has the Government seen fit to 
go into the business of highway transportation. Tax- 
payers get considerable benefit from good highways, 
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but do the taxpayers of the state of New York, for in- 
stance, get any benefit whatever from the barge canal 
for which they are paying over $10,000,000 a year? 
Would the taxpayers of the state of New York or of 
the United States get any material benefit from the 
enormous sums it is proposed to spend on the St. Law- 
rence waterway? 

If the country prefers to pay part of its transporta- 
tion charges in the form of taxes, it might be suggested 
that the taxpayers should assume part of the tax bur- 
den of the railways, and allow the railways to handle 
freight at existing low canal rates, but with a speed 
and efficiency which waterways cannot begin to match. 


GITATION FOR GREATER USE of inland waterways, 
A particularly where canals are concerned or rivers 
must be artificially developed, raises a railroad prob- 
lem of major importance. As with all citizens, the rail 
lines must view the subject from a taxation standpoint, 
and at the same time in their capacity as the foremost 
carriers of the country’s freight they face an additional 
form of competition. 

If there is any single governmental principle which 
the rank and file of business men in the United States 
may be said to favor it is that the nation’s transporta- 
tion agencies should give that character of service 
which is possible only when they are owned and oper- 
ated privately, and not by the Government. Yet we 
have a startling departure from this policy in the 
Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line, owned and operated 
by the Government in competition with the railroads. 
This service was started during the war, when many 
unusual things were done both wisely and unwisely, 
for the purpose of “winning the war.” The operation 
subsequently developed into a Government experiment, 
the purpose being to demonstrate that private capital 
might profitably engage in inland-waterway transpor- 
tation. Although it has lost heavily, political expe- 
dience apparently does not permit its discontinuance. 
At the last session of Congress an appropriation 
was made for trebling the service and extending 
it to other rivers. Moreover, legislation was passed 
to compel the railways to codperate with the barge line 
in making through rates and through routes, without 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
tion over the water end of the business. This can 
result only in a loss of revenue to the railways. 

At the present time the Mississippi-Warrior service 
is the only commercial waterway operated by the fed- 
eral Government. Direct expenditures in the develop- 
ment of the system, including tributaries, already total 
more than 600 million dollars. Since 1920, the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior line has carried about 734 million tons 
of freight, at a loss for every year except 1926, when a 
profit of $200,000 was shown, which would be wiped 
out if ordinary interest, taxes, and depreciation charges 
were considered. The average loss was approximately 
$440,000 a year for the seven-year period—which had 
to be borne by the taxpayers. 

No accurate comparison can be made between the 
relative costs of rail transportation and inland-water- 
way service, as the former, in addition to the expense 
of moving trains, must include the cost of maintenance 
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of tracks, bridges, and terminal facilities and the pay. 
ment of fixed charges and taxes. Practically none of 
these costs is included in the charges on which water 
rates to the barge line shipper are based. Along the 
Mississippi River many water terminals have been 
built by the municipalities at great expense for use 
by the barge line, the interest charges thereon being 
paid by the taxpayers. 

The railroads maintain that in order to gain a full 
knowledge of the value of waterway service, the tax- 
payers should have analyzed for them, in simple 
manner, such costs as would show whether or not the 
shippers utilizing the barge lines are really paying the 
full cost of such transportation, or are being subsidized 
through the taxpayers assuming all the costs except 
those covering the actual operation of the barges. 

The existing situation presents one of the strangest 
paradoxes with which American business has ever 
had to contend. Here are representative business men 
admittedly opposed to Government ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, yet adopting a passive and indifferent atti- 
tude when the Government subsidizes a form of rail- 
way competition that has not proved to be necessary, 
that could not operate without the help of the tax- 
payers, and that diverts traffic from the railway lines, 
which cannot give the service business requires unless 
allowed to earn a fair return on their investment. 


HE RAILROADS OF THIS COUNTRY do not oppose 

federal expenditures for the development of any 
form of transportation service—whether on the water, 
in the air, or over the highways—that is economically 
justified and is demanded by the public. But to ask 
all the people of the United States to contribute to the 
cost of an enterprise which cannot expect to pay even 
interest on construction comes dangerously close to 
invading the citizen’s Constitutional rights. 

Local taxes in 1926 showed an increase of 191 per 
cent. per person since 1913; and expenditures for local 
government now total $19,000,000 daily. The rail- 
roads have a rightful interest in the subject of taxation. 
Their tax bill amounts to $42,000 an hour, or over a 
million dollars a day. In the last thirteen years rail- 
road taxes have increased 228 per cent., a part of which 
sum goes for inland waterways: 

The farmer’s local taxes are, of course, within his 
own jurisdiction. But, like others, he never sees pub- 
lic developments except as something for which some 
one else is to pay. In the picture of the much-dis- 
cussed St. Lawrence waterway development, the 
farmer sees himself as a small fraction of the whole, 
paying but a small portion of that which he is told will 
bring him great benefits. 

That any benefits really will accrue to the farmer is 
a subject of gravest doubt. Obviously, the only part 
of the process of grain shipments in which he partici- 
pates is between the farm and the primary market; 
and those who can use a waterway in this connection 
are few and far between. The Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics has established the fact that in a buyers’ mar- 
ket there appears to be no definite relation between 
prices paid to farmers and freight rates to primary 
markets. Under ordinary circumstances, in active 
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Railroads versus Waterways — St 


markets, grain prices frequently will fluctuate within a 
few days more than the entire freight rate between the 
farm and the primary market. As a matter of fact, do 
farmers or others living along the line of a canal or 
artificial waterway get any more for their products 
than those living inland without the waterways? If 
not, again who is benefited by this enormous burden 
upon taxpayers ? 

As to the movement of grain beyond the primary 
market via the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, it is 
worth remembering that this costly undertaking is by 
no means certain to prove to be the expected boon to 
farmers of the United States. Our available farm 
lands are approaching maximum production, our 
population is increasing, and it seems fair to assume 
that by the time the waterway is ready for ocean-going 
vessels we will have no grain to export, and that 
Canada will be the sole beneficiary from the enormous 
expenditures of money for which citizens of the 
United States must be heavily taxed. Furthermore, 
little has been said about the west-bound traffic which 
ships from abroad are expected to bring to the middle 
western termini of the proposed route. 

More important still, is the question of the time it 
is going to take an ocean-going vessel to navigate the 
locks of the canalized St. Lawrence, the Welland and 
Soo Canals, and the narrow channels connecting the 
Great Lakes. A ship now operating between Montreal 
and such a world grain center as Liverpool, will be 
able to make a trip between these ports in far less 
time than will be required for such a ship to reach 
Duluth from Montreal. One must remember, too, 
that this service will be in operation only six or seven 
months in the year, and that the remainder of the time 
these vessels must find cargoes elsewhere or lie idle 
while the overhead expenses pile up. , 

All these factors will increase the costs of naviga- 
tion and narrow the spread between water rates and 
rail rates close to the vanishing point—if, indeed, the 
spread is not entirely wiped out. Then, there is the 
question of terminals, docks, deeper channels, and 
other facilities which ocean-going vessels will require 
and which will add many more millions of dollars to 
the sums that taxpayers will be called upon to advance 
for the completion of the 
project, all without appre- 
ciable gain to the farmer 
or any one else, unless it 
be to the engineers and 
construction companies 
engaged, or to a few spe- 
cial interests. 

_ There is a widespread 
idea that inland water- 
Ways are needed, or some 
day will be required, to 
relieve the overburdened 
railroads. The gloomy 
tepresentations regarding 
the capacity of the rail- 
toads with respect to 
present or future per- 
formance are not borne 
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A BARGE OF THE MISSISSIPPI-WARRIOR LINE AT 
NEW ORLEANS 
The federal i operates an inland waterways service that taps vast 
abama—along the Alabama and Warrior rivers—and connects 
with the Mississippi through Lake Pontchartrain. 


out by the facts. Railroad freight traffic today is 
thirteen times as heavy as it was fifty years ago. Yet 
one of the outstanding problems of the American rail- 
roads today is how to increase their traffic further. 

The net result is that the railroads will have to 
be prepared to handle all the business of the country 
during all seasons, but for seven months of the 
year, when there is no ice to encounter and traffic con- 
ditions are most favorable on the railroads, they may 
expect to see a portion of their traffic turned over to 
their competitors—the inland waterways—which they 
are helping to support, along with other taxpayers. 
The railroads, incidentally, are called upon to furnish 
equipment both summer and winter to take care of 
their business, some of which must necessarily remain 
idle during the season when business men see fit to use 
waterways for their transportation needs and find it 
profitable to do so. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 provides for a fair 
return upon the value of the property “held for and 
used in the service of transportation,” and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has fixed the fair return 
at 534 per cent. Had this been a “guarantee’”—as 
alleged from time to time, even by members of Con- 
gress—the Government would now, after eight years, 
owe the carriers $2,897,036,186. The financial showing 
of the roads since the Act became effective re- 
veals that the average rate of return on property 
investment of Class I roads has been only 4.21 
per cent. 


HE PLAIN FACTS are that the railroads themselves 

are getting no reward at all for what they have 
accomplished, for they are earning a smaller average 
return upon invested capital now than they were five 
years ago. Yet, despite these inadequate earnings, the 
railways during this period have somehow raised and 
added to capital expenditures for service improvement, 
nearly five billion dollars. The railways are operated 
to serve the public, but adequate service cannot be 
continued indefinitely on the basis of a dwindling com- 
pensation to the owners of the plant. 

This is no place, nor should it be necessary, to pre- 
sent a panegyric on the railways and their contribution 
to our social and economic 
life. Our prosperity is 
“pegged” upon fast and 
dependable transporta- 
tion. The country is still 
dependent upon the rail- 
ways for the biggest part 
of its transportation ser- 
vice, and there is no indi- 
cation that this situation 
will change. Hence, the 
kind of transportation the 
country will get in the 
future will depend largely 
upon the condition of the 
railways, and that will 
depend mainly upon the 
treatment they are ac- 
corded by the public. 
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cAs Stated 


Mr. Hoover is a late-comer to politics. His conspicuous technical experience and ability 
An EncuisH SUMMARY: carried him straight into the Secretaryship of Commerce, and, with the added impetus of 
Editorial, in the London “Times” his prosperous tenure of that office, on into the Presidency. He has the rewards withoyt 
having to undergo the penalties of the controversial career in party politics. 








The United States of America played a decisive part in the Great War; whether they wil 
Wuat Do Tuey Want? play an equally decisive part in the peace is one of the most important questions to 
Editorial, in ee Guardian which the next fifty years will supply the answer. The future course of European 
staid civilization depends upon that answer. 








Almost pathetic, in its mental simplicity, is the tendency of persons of the Fascist type, 
Harp-BorLep Boys: be they Black Shirts in Italy or Steel Helmets in Germany or Camelots du Roy in 
ee ee a “Herald France, to say that they admire the “brutality” or the “cynicism” of Machiavellj 
ribune Magazine : 
because they are—so they say—realists. 












Luxurious Topay: A single building at Harvard has cost more than Harvard’s whole plant was worth 
Poot: Bred Lewkc Paes, te tht Witenes during the centuries when she was producing that roll of graduates which has so left 
“Alumni Review” its mark upon America. 










In spite of the many ties which can be seen to bind together the upper classes in France 
JOLLIER THAN BRITONS: and England, the man in the street here [in France] readily prefers the American to his 

“Pertinax,” in the “Forum” Anglo-Saxon cousin, because the American is not so aloof and his ways and manners savor 
more of the South than of the North 








Not Guttty: The present generation has been accused by pious pastors and indignant editors of 
Dr. Ray Heffner, in the Johns Hopkins having originated virtually ninety per cent. of the sins of the world; but there exists 
“Black & Blue Jay one so-called “modern evil” for which it cannot be blamed—the “gold-digger.” 








There are still those who believe that a university degree is no particular help, and may 





You Micut Do Worse: be a handicap, in a business career. Even if the belief were correct, it would not, of 
ee ee ee course, prove the worthlessness of university training, since the mind can profitably 






be taught many things besides profit-making. 







The Pan-Germans are mighty hesitant about supporting Austria’s political incorporation 

AntI-ANNEXATION with the German State. Of Austria’s 6,000,000 inhabitants, 2,000,000 are Socialists 
ANNEXATIONISTS : and the bulk of the remaining 4,000,000 are Catholics. The Lutheran Nationalists 
Editorial, in the “American Monthly” would far rather get the Province of Posen, the Danzig corridor, and Upper Silesia back 
from the Poles and thereby increase the available supply of cheap farm labor. 










Neutrality is not picturesque. There is no passion in the law. It is only when men 
In DEFENSE OF SANITY: have tasted the full horrors of war and have turned definitely to peace that they can 
William Franklin Sands, in the recognize the true worth of those men who kept their passions chained and worked for 
Commonweal ° ° ° ° F RS 
peace regardless of their friends, their enemies, or their ambitions. 










When a motorist leaves home, there is a chance that he will have an accident before he 








Quo VapIs?- returns. Contributing to this chance are four factors: the performance of his vehicle, 
ae ssettied his own behavior, the behavior of some other person or vehicle, and the condition of 





the road. 














Boo! The biological harm in noises does not appear to lie in their damage to the ear ot 
Donald A. Laird, in the “Scientific auditory nerve, but rather in the fact that noises are an inborn stimulus to cause the 
—— fear reaction. 










In the early days of this country education was exclusively in the hands of the Church. 
BrsLeEs PRECEDED FINANCIERS: All the old New England colleges were established by the Church, and their heads wert 
Nicholas Van der Pyl, in the naturally ministers. But one by one as these religious educators retired they were 
“Congregationalist” replaced by laymen. Now over every college door hangs the invisible sign, “No 
ministers need apply.” 














Nineteen hundred and fourteen was the alchemic year in America. In the crucible of 






“ ” “ %. - . . . . . s 
7 yon AND stg = that overnight event we dissolved into our racial particles. Psychologically, America 
Ranjeet De eee disappeared. We became Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Hungarians, Rus- 


sians, Poles, Finns, Irishmen, Austrians. ' 
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°How Policies 


Affect Farming 


By NILS A. OLSEN 


Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


HE Far WEstT, in which 
I have had the good 
fortune to spend sev- 
eral weeks _ recently, 
has made wonderful strides 
agriculturally, and without 
doubt it is a region of still 
greater possibilities. Vast un- 
developed lands, coupled with 
the resourcefulness of a pio- 
neering people, will assure continued agricultural 
development as economic conditions may warrant. 
The agriculture of this section, however, has its spe- 
cial problems to which its leaders are addressing 
themselves. Distance from markets, overproduction, 
disorganized and disorderly distribution—all. provide 
problems clamoring for attention. 

Agriculturally-minded people in the West and else- 
where, I find, are fully convinced of the importance of 
the domestic market as an outlet for American agricul- 
tural products. And well they might be, for during 
the past half-century our population has grown from 
50 to 120°millions, our industrial development has 
been nothing short of phenomenal, and our industrial 
prosperity—-especially during the last decade or so— 
has been maintained on a very high level. These 
influences have helped create a strong market for farm 
products, and our tariff policy no doubt has been help- 
ful in maintaining this market. 

I fear, however, that many groups of producers are 
apt to overlook the influences that in the future may 
tend to retard the growth of the domestic market. 
They seem to forget that the rate of population 
growth in this country is diminishing, that the shift in 
population from country to city is slowing up, that the 
capacity of the stomach is distinctly limited, and that 
foods keenly compete for a place in the diet. Un- 
doubtedly the high level of consumption enjoyed by 
some classes of foods is in part due to the high level of 
industrial prosperity. Will this prosperity continue to 
grow at the same pace as in the past? The answer is 
important to all classes of agricultural producers. 

Many overlook the importance of foreign outlets for 
American farm products. They apparently do not 
know that the producers of one-half of all our farm 
products have to look to foreign markets for outlets 
for some part of their products. The fact is, the trend 
of foreign takings of many products is distinctly up- 
ward; and there apparently is considerable oppor- 
tunity to increase exports of farm products to Europe, 
the Orient, and even South America. 

At the same time foreign competition is a matter 
of real consequence to American producers. We esti- 


Few men combine so much practical knowledge 
about farming as a life and a vocation, with un- 
derstanding of the marketing problems of agricul- 
ture as a group of commercial enterprises, as does 
the present Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Department at Washington. At 
the request of the Editor, Mr. Olsen on a recent 
Western trip jotted down in an informal letter 
certain points touching public policy and its bear- 
ing upon agriculture that are worth considering 
in view of pending legislative measures. 


mate that about 90 per cent. 
of the products marketed by 
our farmers is directly af- 
fected by the competition of 
foreign products. This com- 
petition promises to increase 
in severity. 

But perhaps we should not 
worry about foreign compe- 
tition so long as our eyes are 
not opened to the seriousness of competition at 
home. We must somehow succeed in arousing agri- 


cultural producers to the utter impossibility of 
conducting successful farming if they remain blind to 
the competition about them, and do not endeavor to 
adjust their production programs to that competition. 


I THINK WE MIGHT well stop to ponder the bearing 
which national and state land policies have had 
upon surplus problems. We have not always used good 
judgment in bringing new lands into use, thereby 
often creating unwarranted competition in the agricul- 
tural field. I am hopeful that losses resulting from 
past mistakes have had a sobering effect, and that in 
our desire for cheap food and raw materials we shall 
not, through land-expansion programs, continue to 
embarrass agricultural producers while at the same 
time seeking to help them escape the damaging effects 
of overproduction. 

Efficient and properly adjusted production is only a 
part of the story, although a very important part. 
Some of the most trying problems which producers in 
the Far West, as in other parts of the country, have 
to wrestle with lie in the field of distribution. How 
much do we actually know about the demand for vari- 
ous farm products in the important consuming cen- 
ters, and the factors that influence that demand? 
How generally do we seek to feed markets the quality 
of products consumers prefer, and for which they will 
pay premiums? How successful are we in feeding 
markets the proper quantity of products, thereby 
avoiding gluts that unduly depress prices? To what 
extent have we eliminated waste in the handling of 
farm products? How can we prevent uncontrollable 
surpluses from unduly depressing agricultural prices? 
These are matters that must have serious consideration 
in any program of agricultural betterment. 

The lot of the farmer can be immensely improved. 
Such improvement will come through intelligent action 
on the part of the farmers, all others connected with 
agricultural industry, and the Government itself. As a 
basis for action, nothing is more urgently needed than 


dependable facts, properly interpreted and applied. 
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Drawings by Constance Garland from 
Trail-Mlakers of the Middle Border, 





HAMLIN GARLAND 


cA Saga of the Middle West 


AMLIN GarLANp’s “Middle Border” books pic- 
H ture a phase in the settlement and growth of 

Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas 

as it has been etched by no other writer. The 
series of four volumes, beginning as autobiography, 
ended as history of a distinctive kind. It became the 
saga not of an individual or family, but of a people. 
In these books are revealed the conscious spirit and 
motive of the American pioneer of the mid-nineteenth 
century, the thoughts with which he set out from his 
native New England, trekked westward by the route 
of the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes to the upper 
Mississippi Valley, and merged himself in the ad- 
vancing fringe of civilization until it reached the 
Rockies and by 1890 had become indistinguishable in 
the vanishing frontier. 

We are too near that epoch to value it rightly. In 
time to come, posterity will ask questions about the 
Middle Border, which books like Mr. Garland’s can 
help to answer because they voice the hopes and 
aspirations of the common man in his rearing of 
homes in the wilderness, in his restless pushing on- 
ward, in his mastery of natural resources, in his build- 
ing of cities. The building of the Middle West as we 
know it today was not the work of any small or 
selected group of leaders. It was rather the outcome 
of a mass movement in which thousands of individuals 
took part—a great folk-migration to which history 
offers no parallel. It was a time when men working 
for day’s wages helped to lay the foundations of states. 
Those were days of adventure—yes, but the adventure 
was something far bigger than the adventurers them- 
selves could see, for a nation’s destiny was affected 
by it. Think of what the West meant in ’61. 
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When Hamlin Garland’s father, a native of Maine, 
cast in his lot with the young State of Wisconsin and 
engaged in the hazardous logging operations on her 
rivers, when a few years later he followed Grant in 
the Vicksburg campaign, his experiences largely typi- 
fied those of that pioneer generation. In “A Son of 
the Middle Border,” “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border,” and “Trail-Makers of the Middle Border” 


we have the story of a family whose pioneering began 


in the 1840’s and continued for nearly fifty years, 
while in the concluding volume of the series,* “Back 
Trailers from the Middle Border,” are related the 
fortunes of the present generation in taking the “back 
trail” to the Eastern seaboard, as so many Middle 
Western families have done in recent years. Alto- 
gether it is a characteristically American story. The 
European mind could hardly be expected to under- 
stand or appreciate it. Possibly the American mind 
of today will be puzzled by its idealism and sentiment, 
which seem not entirely in keeping with the material- 
istic conception of our national growth. Yet we are 
persuaded that the portrayal is fundamentally truth- 
ful. The characters in these books are real Amet- 
icans. Mr. Garland’s “Main Traveled Roads,” “Prai- 
rie Folks,” “Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” and others of 
his books have illustrated various aspects of Middle 
Western life with like success. He himself left a 
Dakota claim in 1883 to go to Boston and learn to 
write stories. Returning to the West after ten years, 
he married a sister of Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and 
lived many years in La Crosse County, Wis., where he 
was born, and in Chicago. He is now a resident of 
New York City. 


* All four volumes are published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
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How a War Was Prevented 


HILE THE WORLD was cele- 

brating Christmas and_ the 

coming of the new year, a 

war that might have spread 
over all South America as easily as the 
World War spread over all Europe was 
stamped out, just as it was about to be- 
gin. Already soldiers of Paraguay and 
Bolivia had killed and wounded one an- 
other. But before the two countries had 
mobilized, declared war, and fallen on 
each others throats, they were restrained. 
The process gave the world a graphic 
object lesson in the means of prevent- 
ing war. 

Trouble had begun in early December 
in the rolling, grass-and-forest region 
known as the Gran Chaco. This terri- 
tory, wild and unsettled, but possibly rich 
in natural resources, is an indeterminate 
area of some 110,000 square miles, lying 
between Paraguay and Bolivia. Both 
nations claim most of the region. Para- 
guay asserts a clear title going back to 
the 16th century, and Bolivia, spurred by 
need of access to‘the sea, which control 
of the district would give it via the Para- 
guay River, also asserts its right to it. 
A boundary has never been set, for al- 
though treaties providing for one were 
signed in 1879, 1887, 1894, and 


When the news was flashed home, war 
fever at once seized the peoples of both 
countries. The old familar cries of 
avenging national honor, of demanding 
satisfaction, of insisting on moral repara- 
tion, were heard once again. A spark 
flamed up, and seemed destined to light 
an explosion. 

But news of the trouble went further 
than to Asuncion and La Paz, the capi- 
tals of Paraguay and Bolivia. It went 
north to Washington, where by the hap- 
piest of chances. representatives of 
twenty American nations were sitting 
down to fashion treaties of arbitration 
and conciliation; and it went east to the 
shores of Lake Lugano, in Switzerland, 
where the Council of the League of Na- 
tions was in session. It is the League’s 
announced aim to prevent war. According- 
ly M. Briand, French Foreign Minister 
and president of the Council at the time, 
sent telegrams to Paraguay and Bolivia 
reminding them that, as members of the 
League, they had agreed to find peaceful 
solution of any difficulties between them. 
He suggested, without directly mention- 
ing it, that they use the conference in 
Washington to settle their dispute. It 
was a ticklish problem for the League, 


for its prestige demanded that it keep the 
peace, yet the Monroe Doctrine and 
fear of offending American sensibilities 
counseled keeping hands off a purely 
American dispute. 

Meanwhile the Pan-American Confer- 
ence had met in Washington on Decem- 
ber 10, and had immediately passed a 
resolution urging pacific settlement of 
the dispute. Bolivia ordered its 
representative, Minister Eduardo Diez 
de Medina, to withdraw from the 
conference, declaring that it would not 
negotiate until Paraguay had given “com- 
plete satisfaction and moral reparation.” 
Minister Medina told Secretary Kellogg, 
chairman of the conference, that Bolivia 
could not do otherwise “after having 
suffered such a disgraceful outrage from 
a neighboring country.” This left the 
conference pretty well up in the air. 

Meanwhile friction continued in the 
scene of action. Bolivian soldiers, in 
turn, captured a Paraguayan outpost, Fort 
Boqueron; and a_ Bolivian airplane 
dropped bombs—without doing much 
damage—on Bahia Negra. Frenzied 
crowds gathered before the presidential 
palaces in the capitals of both coun- 
tries, shouting for war, and offering their 

services to their governments. 








1907, none of them has ever been 
ratified by both countries. 

Under the resulting vagueness 
of title to the Gran Chaco, both 
countries have been sending out 
patrols of soldiers to make sure 
that the other did not occupy too 
much of it. It was inevitable that 
from time to time these frontier 
guards should try to push further 
into the disputed region. This a 
small group of Bolivian troops 
did, building a tiny fort which 
they called Vanguardia. A larger 
body of Paraguayans discovered 
them, and asked them to leave. 
When they did not, the inevitable 
happened. Someone fired, and a 
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Extreme pessimism spread among 

l the delegates to the conference in 
Washington, who were put in the 
position of being extremely 
anxious to keep the peace with- 
out having any means of doing it. 
Then something happened. It 
was something indefinable, diffi- 
cult to put down in black and 
white, yet sufficiently powerful to 
stop an incipient war. There is 
probably nothing else so ef- 
fective as a means of keeping the 
peace as that uncertain quantity, 
mobilization of the public opinion 
of the world. The world knew of 
the impending war, and it_knew 
that both in the conference at 























bloody few minutes followed. 


Washington and in the League of 
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A PEACEFUL CAUSE OF WAR 
The Paraguay River, which borders the Gran Chaco region over which Paraguay and Bolivia almost 


came to blows. 
needed sea-port. 


Nations there were means of settling the 
dispute without bloodshed. It knew 
further that, regardless of who was most 
to blame for starting the trouble, Para- 
guay stood ready to accept peaceful nego- 
tiations, and Bolivia did not. The force 
of this public opinion, vague though it 
was, was unmistakable. Somehow, per- 
haps through press dispatches and the re- 
ports of its diplomatic representatives 
abroad, Bolivia learned of it. 

Bolivia’s national pride, moreover, had 
received a sop in the capture of Fort Bo- 
queron by her soldiers, which in a way 
made up for the earlier capture of Van- 
guardia by Paraguay. Whatever the de- 
termining cause, Bolivia telegraphed that 
it accepted the good offices of the concilia- 
tion and arbitration conference in Wash- 
ington, which it had kept in helpless sus- 
pense for a week. Since Paraguay had 
already accepted, the committee ap- 
pointed by the conference could go to 
work immediately, while the conference 
itself, with mind relieved, could begin 
fashioning its general arbitration treaties. 

In a few days a plan for resolving the 
Bolivia-Paraguay dispute, largely the 
work of Dr. Victor Maurtua of Peru, 
chairman of the special committee allotted 
to the task, was drawn up and cabled to 
Asuncion and La Paz. Both accepted, 
and signed a protocol to that effect. Un- 
der it nine judges will be appointed, two 
by each of the disputants and one each 
by the United States, Mexico, Colombia, 
Uruguay, and Cuba. In a six-month 
period, which can be extended to a year 
if necessary, these judges are to investi- 
gate the dispute and conciliate the par- 
ties. If this fails, the commission is em- 
powered to fix responsibility for the fron- 
tier incident. The main problem—fixing 
the boundary which-has never been fixed 
—is not necessarily settled under this ar- 
rangement, but war at least was prevented. 

In the general conciliation and arbitra- 
tion treaties evolved by the conference as 


Navigable and draining into the Atlantic, the Paraguay would give Bolivia a much- 
At present it is cut off from both Atlantic and Pacific. 


a whole lies perhaps the final solution of 
this boundary dispute, as well as of others 
that may come up. Under the arbitration 
treaty, signed on January 5 by representa- 
tives of twenty American countries, the 
ratifying nations bind themselves to sub- 
mit to arbitration all international differ- 
ences which can be decided by application 
of international law, and which have not 
been settled by the ordinary processes of 
diplomacy. This includes, says the treaty: 


(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of an 
international obligation: 

(d) The nature and extent of the repara- 
tion to be made for the breach of an inter- 
national obligation. 


The only disputes excepted from the 
treaty are those within the domestic juris- 
diction of a party to it, and those affecting 
a state which is not a party to it. Be- 
cause these exceptions do not include 
questions of national honor or vital inter- 
est—those historic exceptions to arbitra- 


—— 


tion treaties which were broad enough to 
include almost any dispute worth going to 
war about—the treaty has been hailed by 
Secretary Kellogg as “the most advanced 
and complete ever adopted by the nations 
of the world.” 


What Boulder Dam 
Will Do 


a YEARS of controversy, a much- 
amended form of the Swing-Johnson 
bill relating to a dam in the Colorado 
River has been passed by Congress and 
signed by President Coolidge. This does 
not, unfortunately, mean that the prob- 
lem has been definitely settled. 

Before the bill becomes effective, six 
of the seven states concerned with the 
project must ratify the Colorado River 
Compact which apportions their respec- 
tive right to water from the Colorado 
River. Five states, California, Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Colorado, have already 
signified their agreement. The Utah leg- 
islature rescinded its approval two years 
ago, after having given it once; and Ar- 
zona has always been strongly opposed. 

However, there is hope that the ob- 
jections of these two states may be over- 
come by the provisions of a tri-state 
agreement between California, Arizona 
and Nevada, which is suggested and au- 
thorized in the bill itself. The Arizona 
Republican comments as follows: 

“Tt seems clear that if this suggested 
tri-state agreement grants to Arizona its 
proper distribution of these benefits, Con- 
gress will undoubtedly accept the same, 
and that the long controversy may be 
settled justly, as it eventually must be 
settled.” 

The provisions for the project itself 
are three-fold: 

The construction of a 550-foot dam 
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WHO SHALL OWN THE GRAN CHACO? 


The region bordered by heavy dots indicates the comparatively large region in dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. Its borders represent the extreme claims of the two rival nations. 
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at Black Canyon, at an estimated cost of 
$70,600,000. 

Construction of a power plant capable 
of developing 1,000,000 horsepower, at 
an estimated cost of $38,200,000. 

Building an all-American canal for the 
irrigation of the Imperial Valley, at an 
estimated cost of $38,500,000. 

With the interest charges on the bonds 
to be issued for this purpose, the total 
cost will be $165,000,000, which the Gov- 
ernment expects to recover by the sale 
of power and water in a period of from 
twenty-five to fifty years. 

The dam itself, when constructed, will 
create a storage reservoir capable of hold- 
ing enough water to cover 20,000,000 
acres to a depth of one foot, this so-called 
acre-foot being the unit of measurement 
commonly employed in reference to such 
vast quantities of water. While its gen- 
eral locality has been decided, the exact 
site of this dam has not been fixed, and 
the Commissioner of Reclamation in the 
Interior Department has announced that 
a new engineering survey will be under- 
taken within a few months. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Secretary of the Interior is to decide 
whether the power plant shall be built 
and operated by the Government, or 
whether power rights shall be leased to 
private companies. Thus it leaves un- 
settled the major question in developing 
electrical energy in this country, namely, 
public versus private operation. Pre- 
sumably this question will loom large in 
Mr. Hoover’s administration. 

Whichever is decided on for Boulder 
Dam, however, before work is begun con- 
tracts for the sale of power must be 











LOOKING DOWN BLACK CANYON 
This, one of three possible sites, has been selected for Boulder Dam. 


entered into which will guarantee a full 
return of all money invested by the Gov- 
ernment, within a reasonable length of 
time. In other words, the whole project 
will be abandoned unless it can be proved 
in advance to be self-supporting. 

The all-American canal from the reser- 
voir on the Arizona-Nevada boundary to 
the Imperial Valley in southern Califor- 
nia will replace an irrigation canal which 
is now in operation, but which passes 
through Mexican territory. Inasmuch as 
Mexico will thus lose her right, under 
the present agreement, to half of the 
water from the canal, complications are 
expected. Moreover, the lower basin of 
the Colorado River is entirely in 
Mexico, and there is some question 

as to the right of the United States 
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to divert quantities of water which 
might otherwise be available for 
Mexican irrigation projects. 


that the proposed dam, by equalizing 
the flow of water as between flood and 
dry seasons, will make available for 
Mexico consumption a greater con- 
stant volume than at present. The 
State Department, in any event, has 
been advised to enter into diplomatic 
negotiations with a view to reaching 
an -.amicable -understanding over 
Mexico’s share of the water. 

Other minor questions still to be 
settled include the rights of Los An- 
geles, which hopes to secure a large 
part of California’s share of the 
water for domestic consumption; the 
right of Arizona and Nevada, on 
whose territory the dam will be built, 
to compensation for the fact that the 


a It is asserted, on the other hand, 











WHERE BOULDER DAM WILL BE BUILT 


Horizontal lines indicate what is known as the upper 
asin of the drainage area, and diagonal lines the lower 
The heavily shaded region is in California. Just 
Ove this, between Nevada and Arizona, is the site 


basin, 
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of the proposed dam. 


property will be non-taxable; and the 
rights of Arizona in regard to the di- 
version of tributaries of the Colorado 
River which lie within her boun- 
daries. But minor difficulties like 


these should not obscure the fact that 
Boulder Dam at last promises to become 
a reality, and a proving ground for our 
exploitation of water power. 


America in 1929 


| Sapte THE Worip War the relation- 

ship of the United States to the re- 
mainder of the world was simple; it was 
the ordinary connection between buyer 
and seller. But now we have assumed 
the more difficult and complicated posi- 
tion of banker, which vitally concerns 
us with the affairs of many nations. How 
stands our account with the world in 
general ? 

So writes United States Senator Arthur 
Capper, in the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine. 

That the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to avoid “entangling alliances” 
is more pronounced than ever, following 
the advice of George Washington, and 
that after 132 years we still have no 
treaties of offense or defense with other 
nations—these facts impress the writer 
with their primary importance. Says he: 
“No nation is more free, none more at 
liberty to steer an independent course 
through the tortuous channels of interna- 
tional relations.” 

But if American “rights” are abridged 
by other countries, as in 1812 and 1917, 
we must uphold them by force of arms— 
not as allies of Napoleonic France or of 
invaded Belgium, but solely in our own 
interests. Nor does a conflict of com- 
mercial products abet international good 
feeling, for the development of transpor- 
tation has made the world a smaller place 
in which the nations almost rub shoulders 
with one another; and “throughout the 
nations that participated in the World 
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4 oles pas 28. 
By Boris Epimov, in Pravda (Moscow) 
PERPETUAL MOTION 


be maintained, yet Europe 
may reciprocate and trade 
relations with South and 
Central America are to be 
encouraged. France makes 
no arrangements for the 
payment of its $4,000,000,- 
000 debt to us—a problem 
for Mr. Hoover; and our re- 
strictive immigration poli- 
cies work some hardship on 
certain other nations. 

“No more varied, numer- 
ous, or serious problems of 
an international nature ever 
confronted a President than 
those that await Herbert 
Hoover,” concludes _ the 
Senator. “If we take the 
record of the man as an in- 
dication of what will tran- 
spire, we can enter upon 
the year 1929 confident 
that in its foreign relations 
the United States will con- 
tinue to be the most 
powerful and vital force 
in the world for peace 
and prosperity. Not for 
America alone—but for all 
nations.” 


Ah in ie See eee I te ete Se ate dt 





A Russian comment on recent progress toward disarmament. 


War is a vague but persistent feeling 
that we are in the midst of an armistice 
only; that a war, more dreadful, more 
destructive, more disastrous, waits only a 
few years in the future.” 

Europe is now an armed camp, with 
French and English soldiers still in Ger- 
many, and Soviet Russia arming to the 
teeth. France, according to Lloyd George, 
has now four times as many rifles and 
three times as many machine guns as had 
the Kaiser’s army in 1914. And the nu- 
merous small nations of Europe, whose 
number was increased by the War, only 
add to the complications and potential 
disputes which may lead to another gen- 
eral conflagration. For such reasons the 
United States has firmly refused to par- 
ticipate in the League of Nations or in 
the World Court, save upon conditions 
which are not acceptable across the ocean. 
“Our sole contribution, then, to the cause 
of world peace is the drafting and sub- 
mittal to other nations of the Kellogg 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war,” writes Senator Capper. 

Even with the pact, there is much to 
be done in the way of peace-making. We 
have no general arbitration treaty with 
England, though we have made them with 
Germany, France, and Italy. Two naval 
disarmament conferences have partially 
failed, and we have been talking about 
building fifteen new cruisers. Soviet Rus- 
sia, a great potential market, is still not 
recognized by us. Our high tariff should 


Italy, Incorporated; 
B. Mussolini, President 


HATEVER YOU MAY THINK of Fas- 

cism, there is at least one thing for 
which you ought to be obliged to it. 
Fascism is testing in practice many doc- 
trines about which sociologists and politi- 
cal thinkers have been talking for two 
generations. 

One of these experiments is the attempt 
to incorporate the state, basing it on guild 
organizations. The idea is that geograph- 
ical divisions for political purposes be 
abolished, and professional divisions put 
in their place. Instead of voting as resi- 
dents of Maine, Oregon, California, or 
Florida, we would, under this system, vote 
as bankers, teachers, farmers, or me- 
chanics. 

This means that Mussolini is trying to 
rule Italy much as a president runs a 
corporation. There is a self-pertuating 
board of directors—the Grand Facist 
Grand Council—which appoints the presi- 
dent, who in turn appoints the staff. In 
this organization the King plays the part 
of a board of trustees. 

In the Italian review Politica Francesco 
Ercole explains how Fascism took the 
idea of guild organizations, which up to 
that moment had been a part of some so- 
cialistic systems, and tried to turn it into 
the backbone of the state. He believes 
it obvious that economic considerations 


have become so important in modern life 
that grouping men by their work rather 
than by their residence is more efficient, 
Two generations ago, he says, life was or. 
ganized around your town or village; to. 
day it is organized around your trade or 
business, which spreads over an entire 
continent and even further. Probably yoy 
know the outstanding men in your profes. 
sion better than those in your geographical 
neighborhood. 

When Mussolini appointed a committee 
of fifteen elderly gentlemen to reform the 
constitution of Italy on this principle they 
were facetiously called the fifteen Solons, 
but they did their work fairly well. They 
feared that putting the state on a basis of 
trade guilds or corporations would en. 
phasize too much the material side of life, 
and make government a purely economic 
affair. This was the trouble with the old 
socialistic syndicalism. 

The new Fascist corporate state, as 
finally developed, attempts to set upa 
selected minority in each trade, aware of 
its political role, and prepared to share the 
responsibility of ruling. It recognizes the 
indissoluble tie between the good of the 
individual and that of the nation, and it 
replaces the struggle of the classes witha 
working together. Mussolini expresses it 
this way: 

“The error of Marxism has been to be- 
lieve that there are only two classes. An 
even greater mistake was to think that 
they should be in perennial conflict. We 
must create institutions that embody in 
law the concept of the collaboration of 
classes.” 

Under the new constitution the guilds 
do not appoint Italy’s legislators, but sub- 
mit a list of distinguished men competent 
in their professions. From this list mem- 
bers are appointed by the state itself. 
Thus instead of being an instrument of 
economic groups, the state itself organ 
izes its citizens as producers. It does not 
leave their selection to the dubious activ: 
ity of political factions. 

This means that political life as we 
know it has pretty well gone by the 
board. There is not only the substitution 
of professional for geographical divisions 
among voters, making the entire country 
one election district, but the idea of the 
vote itself is changed. 

Candidates are suggested by the guilds 
or professional groups. But before they 
can run the Grand Council of the Fascist 
Party—Italy’s board of directors—has t0 
approve them; and it has the right t0 
nominate others of its own accord. The 
mere voter is then entitled to express his 
opinion of the candidates—not one by om 
as we might think, but approving oF dis 
approving the whole list at once. /™ 
new chamber chosen under this syste™ 
will open April 21, putting into full oper 
tion Italy’s new political corporation. 
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OF A SEKIES OUTLINING THE 


Government 
Municipal 


is guided by a definite design and 
plan. The bond buyer, to build a strong in- 
vestment structure, must use similar care in 
selection. With his own circumstances in 
mind, he should consider not merely type of 
security, but rate of income, maturity, mar- 
ketability and tax exemption—and choose 
to fit his needs. 

An active business man, desiring to keep his 
funds liquid, has a special need for market- 
ability. This may narrow his choice to active 
market issues and short-term bonds. At the 
same time, he may be in a position to put 
some part of his funds in higher yielding, less 
marketable issues. The retired business man, 
on the other hand, does not have the same 
need for marketability. He wants maximum 
return with utmost security. The substantial 
investor of large income finds it advantageous 


ESSENTIALS 


OF A 


Choose Bonds that 477 Your Needs 


S THE mason chooses from the many 
: available stones, essentially alike, he 


to confine his selections to issues wholly or 
partly exempt from taxes. 

The professional man needs bonds he can 
put aside to make his future secure. He may 
properly include sound issues of good yield 
and which promise to increase in value. For 
the woman investor, especially if dependent 
upon investment income, the first require- 
ment is safety. She cannot afford any risk of 
principal for sake of higher return. 

In building, one protects his interests by 
employing an architect. The investor secures 
comparable protection by relying upon a rep- 
utable investment house. Its service is not 
merely the buying and selling of bonds. Ina 
larger sense, its function is aiding the individ- 
ual investor in the selection of securities to fit 
his needs. The result of this service, faithfully 
performed, is a unified structure of investments 
in which each integral part contributes to the 
strength and permanence of the whole. 


This subject —along with other basic principles to guide investors —is more fully dis- 
cussed in our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy.” Write for booklet t™-x8, 
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By Low, in the Evening Standard (London) 


NAVY SPIRITUAL: OLD MAN HOOVER 


Germany Eyes Our 
Naval Problems 


(oe BRITAIN WENT into the war 
with the German navy as her chief 
concern on the sea. Now, though no 
one seems to have desired it, the United 
States has taken Germany’s place. 
Great Britain and the United States 
maintain the only great navies in the 
world, and on them depends the limi- 
tation of the world’s naval armament, 
which once more comes up for consider- 
ation when the Preparatory Commission 
of the League of Nations meets in April. 
Meanwhile Germany, on the side- 
lines so far as a fighting fleet is con- 
cerned, takes an active interest in 
Anglo-American naval problems; and as 
might be expected, its sympathies in- 
cline toward the United States. An 
article in the liberal Weltbiihne, for ex- 
ample, calls the Anglo-French Accord, 
now abandoned because of American 
opposition, “nothing more nor less than 
an open admission that a new world war 
is imminent.” Written before Lord 
Cushendun’s announcement in the House 
of Lords that the Accord had been 
dropped, the article is nevertheless sig- 
nificant. It says: 

“Tt is obvious that the Governments 
of Britain and France have not only 
negotiated a naval accord; they have con- 
summated as well a far-reaching Entente 
in preparation for the next war.” 

There is no doubt in the mind of the 
author that Britain aimed the Accord 
primarily against the United States. He 
enlarges upon the fact that, having built 
up the greatest capitalist power in the 
world, the United States has become 





Britain’s most dangerous competitor in 
all South America. Central America, he 
says, is “sovereign only in name.” United 
States’ capital investments in Canada are 
already larger than Britain’s; and her 
economic influence in Asia is increasing at 
the cost of Great Britain. 

The latter has endeavored to create a 
position of political superiority for her- 
self by the possession of colonies, man- 
dates, and spheres of influence to com- 
pensate for her economic inferiority. The 
United States, on the other hand, holds 
the whip hand in the economic field and 
insists on the Open Door, through which 
she can transact the largest business. 

Another recent article in the Welt- 
biihne, by Carl von Ossietzky, dubs the 
Anglo-French Accord “the most stupid 
and dangerous agreement consummated 
for ages.” Written in sarcastic vein, 
this article ridicules the British Govern- 
ment for its folly. 

“Germany is not the only country 
where the Government is bad,” says Herr 
von Ossietzky. ‘In England, the mother 
of political wisdom, there is a dearth of 
talent and the hand of the Ruling Classes 
seems to have lost its cunning. Stanley 
Baldwin has a jovial face for the chief 
of a party of agricultural and industrial 
Junkers, but he can do nothing good and 
stop nothing bad. Sir Austen is ill and 
away on atrip. In his place, old Cushen- 
dun holds forth, a Lord ‘Ci-devant’ who 
belongs in the Tower Museum and not in 
the Diplomatic Corps.” 

Less sarcastically, but just as caus- 
tically, the Democratic Frankfurter Zei- 
tung editorially criticizes the naval and 
military aspects of the Accord, and de- 
clares that the British Government al- 
lowed the French to pull the wool over 








nc, 


their eyes. If England really wanted tp 
further discussion of international dj. 
armament as she insists, says the Fran}. 
furter Zeitung, the interested partig 
might have negotiated among themselye 
but without question they should haye 
begun on the American end. The primary 
object of British policy must be the 
furtherance of friendly relations with the 
United States, but in spite of this, British 
diplomacy began with separate disarma. 
ment negotiations with France, a second. 
class naval power. 

“This obviously looked like an attempt 
to gain an ally against America, when 
Britain’s first aim should have been to 
come to an understanding with the United 
States,” says the article. “Furthermore 
Chamberlain bought French support by 
promising the withdrawal of British oppo. 
sition to non-limitation of trained amy 
reserves on which the French lay so much 
stress. And he was inept enough to give 
Briand to understand early in the negoti- 
ations, that Britain was ready to make 
this concession because of ‘fundamental 
considerations.’ ... Because of this fact, 
the disarmament negotiations have been 
made much more difficult, an aggravation 
which, from the German point of view, is 
especially regrettable.” 































The Battle 
of the Whales 


ITH AMERICAN and English financial 

interests represented in some of the 
leading Norwegian whaling companies. 
there has arisen a tension which gives 
promise of starting a battle royal. This 
causes concern to those connected with 
this huge industry, lest the result re- 
semble the Irish tale that “It was a grand 
fight, but it killed the pig.” 

In the Norwegian Journal of Com- 
merce and Shipping, Sir Robert Donald 
argues that “there is a larger issue than 
the loss of money or of the insignificant 
results obtained in the study of the hab- 
its of the whales, and that is the policy 
which the authorities have adopted which 
may lead to the extermination of whales 
in the Antarctic as in the North Polat 
Seas.” 

Sir Robert goes on to say that there is 
a glorious harvest in the Antarctic seas, 
but the wealth, he declares, goes chiefly 
to thirteen Norwegian companies. And. 
he adds: “The annual catch of whales 
exceeds 10,000 a year. In 1923 the ol 
obtained was valued at 4,720,000 pounds 
sterling. In 1927 the value of this oil 
was 6,562,000 pounds sterling. The 
chief Norwegian companies earned div 
dends of from 24 to 58 per cent. The 
factory ships were built in England, bu! 

Continued on page 94 
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Wash Wounds 


with soap 


When an accident happens, the cut 
whether shallow or deep should be 
washed clean as quickly as possible. 
Put enough soap into boiling water 
to make the water sudsy. When 
the water cools sufficiently wash out 
the wound witha sterilized gauze-pad 
or cloth. Cover with sterilized gauze. 


Suite BOS Mehy Flac’ 
- 


N° wound is so slight that it may not become 
infected and cause death. 


Ifa wound which breaks the skin is not promptly 
and correctly treated, there may be immediate 
infection from germs that are found anywhere 
and everywhere—streptococcus, staphylococcus 
and saprophytes. 


It should be assumed that all accidental wounds 
may be infected. 


During the World War medical science dis- 
covered that by using pure soap and boiled 
water, fresh wounds, big and little, could 
be thoroughly cleansed, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the danger of infection. In 
other words, the germs were literally washed 
out of wounds. , 


Small wounds, immediately cleansed and 
properly covered with sterilized gauze will, 
as a rule, heal very promptly without fur- 
ther treatment. But if germs are covered 
over and bound into wounds, or are sealed 
in by drawing the skin together, infection is 
almost certain and serious complications 
may result. 





— 
According to the latest available United States 
Census figures, septicemia (blood poisoning) was 
the direct cause of 1,178 deaths in the year 1925; 
and a contributing cause in more than seven 
times as many deaths. 
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In applying soapy water to a new wound, it is 
best to use a pad of sterilized gauze. Any pure 
soap will do—liquid, soft or hard—but a liquid 
soap as free from alkali as may be obtained is 
best. Otherwise the wound may sting or smart. 
But the slight temporary discomfort caused by a 
liberal application of soap and water is of little 
consequence when compared with the protection 
afforded by a thorough cleansing. : 


Common sense must determine how long a 
fresh wound should be washed. But re- 
member always, the washing must be thor- 
ough so that the soap bubbles may do their 
part and lift the germs away from the 
flesh. The water carries the germs away. 
The wound must be clean before healing 
begins. 
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Warm water that has been sterilized by 
boiling is safest and the utmost care should 
be taken to keep the fingers from coming in 
contact with the surface of the wound. 


Wash big or little wounds with soap and 
water at once—as First Aid before the 
doctor comes. 





be glad to mail to each family one copy of its 
, booklet, “First Aid in the Home”. It tells how 
: to sterilize cotton or linen cloth when steril- 


25% ized gauze is not available and gives many 


i=". other valuable First Aid directions. Ask for 
“; Booklet No. 29-V. It will be mailed without 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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CATHEDRAL — NO, 355 — $19 
Bakelite case, Walnut finish, 3~in. Silvered Dial 
Height 7 #s, Width 55%, Depth 3 7« 
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MAGNOLIA — NO. 662 — $56 oe ‘ 

| ‘Mahogany case, Spanish high-lighted panels, Redwood burl 
@in. Silvered dial. Height 844. Width 1934, Depth 51% 









































BELLEVUE — NO. 526 -—— $25 








Mahogany case, Spanish high-lighted panel, Maple burl. 





S-in. Silvered dial. Height 712, Width 67%, Depth 5 Bar 2 
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(Observatory lime 


from your Electric Outlet! 


HE same electricity 

which lights your 
home, browns your toast 
and does so many other 
wonderful things will 
now bring you Observa- 
tory Time by means of 
Telechron, the springless 
electric clock. 


BEVERLY — NO. 333 — $25 


Manogany case, two-tone Spanish high-lighted finish. 


3-in. silvered dial. Height 5%, Width 514, Depth 4. 


geese ag ordinary clocks, 
Telechron has no 
springs, escapements or pen- 
dulums, but is directly driv- 
en by a tiny, silent, electric 
motor. Telechron ends your 
clock troubles—even wind- 
ing, oiling, and regulating. 
Simply plug your Telechron 
into an electric outlet and 
set the hands correct. 


The SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 


ACCURATELY REGULATED FROM THE POWER STATION 


Priced from $14 to $1100 
Available also with chime and strike features 


TELECHRON COMPANY 
Ashland, Mass. 


in Canada, Canadiaw General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 


WARREN 


MADISON — NO. 691 — $65 


Mahogany case, colored glass panels. Scene, Mt. 


Vernon. 6-in. silvered dial. Height 32%. 


T= Telechron presents 
the greatest improve- 
ment in clockmaking in 
over 200 years—an accura- 
cy and dependability of time 
beyond comparison! Tele- 
chron is the one clock you 
know you can depend on— 
it always tells the truth! 





BELMONT — NO. 553 — $33 
Mahogany case, Spanish high-lighted panels, maple 
burl. 5-in. silvered dial. Height 74%, Width 17%, 

Depth 4. 





N THOUSANDS of homes 

throughout the country, 
Telechron is giving Observ- 
atory Time. There are beau- 
tiful mahogany models for 
the living room and den, col- 
orful cases for the boudoir 
and kitchen, and of course, 
the banjo clock for the hall. 


VICTORIA — NO. 324 — $20 
Mahogany case, two-tone Spanish high-lighted finish. 
3-in. silvered dial. Height 6%, Width 5%, 

Depth 4%. 


OUR authorized Tele- 
chron dealer has more 
than a score of attractive 
new models awaiting your 
choice—all moderately 
priced—all ready to bring 
you observatory Time from 
your electric outlet. An in- 
teresting brochure awaits 
you. Mail coupon below. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
207 Main Street 
Ashland, Mass. 


Send me your fascinating booklet explaining how 
Telechron Electric Clocks give Observatory Time. | 
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Continued from page 90 
practically all the people employed are 
Norwegians. The danger of the exter- 
mination of the whales comes from the 
fact that these floating factories are not 
regulated. There is no limit to the num- 
ber of whales which may be killed in one 
year, and the companies may kill cows 
and young.” 

The Norges Handels 


land, apparently, has made no impres- 
sion on whaling enterprises as such, and 
buying stock in Norwegian companies 
appears to be another way of getting a 
share in the whaling profits. 

As for the blue whale caught in the 
Antarctic itself, it is the largest animal 
in the world. These whales sometimes 
measure a hundred feet in length. Such 


and begun wandering about the country. 
He was struck by the chaotic conditions 
of the times. Officials everywhere were 
corrupt, farmers were wretchedly poor, 
the people were superstitious, the towns 
were centers of misery, and the nation 
intellectually degenerate. 

In time Choi came to feel the need 
for a religion which could lead the people 
on into a better day, 
There was Buddhism, 





og Sjofartstidende rises 
to the defense of the 
country’s leading indus- 
try, stating that “‘on this 
side of the North Sea 
the anxieties as to the 
whale catching are quite 
different. We are afraid 
that whale catching may 
be too quickly enlarged 
owing to the great British 
interests... . 

“It is quite true,” con- 
tinues this Norwegian 
journal, “that Norway in 
past years has made 
money out of whaling. 
But we dare say that 
when we have made 
profit out of the business 











but it had been com. 
pelled to retreat to the 
mountain — solitudes jn 
the fifteenth century. 
Confucianism was only 
for the upper class, 
There was no religion 
that could give the com- 
mon people a new hope 
and fresh vision and 
courage. So it became 
Choi’s object to develop 
a religion which, grow- 
ing out of Korea’s own 
soil, could preserve na- 
tional customs and 
ideals, and yet offer a 
new life. 

Choi’s belief was that 











it is because we have 
been able to make better 
use of this natural asset 
than other nations. Then 
again, this profit has been made possible 
because we have made use of new inven- 
tions, have shown greater ability in ad- 
ministration and have had an experience 
trom Arctic and Antarctic conditions that 
few other countries can equal.” 

How the margarine and soap indus- 
tries are interested in whale oil as an im- 
portant raw material is told in the Oslo 
newspaper Tidens Tegn: 

“We have no objection to foreign 
capital entering the country, but it makes 
a big difference how it is to be employed. 
As a matter of fact, the unrest which to- 
day possesses the whaling industry 1s due 
largely to the foreign buying of shares in 
our companies. Also, the buyers of 
whale oil constitute a virtual cartel, a 
small group of powerful interests includ- 
ing the Jurgens-Bergs, known as the 
margarine trust, Lever Brothers, the De 
No Fa company, and the American firm 
of Procter & Gamble Outside of this 
combine the only important independent 
interest is the Dutch firm of Hartog.” 

Norwegians, looking to their home in- 
terests, demand that there shall be a 
more unified action between the coun- 
try’s whaling companies, particularly in 
selling. Sir Robert Donald’s grievance 
is based on the English expedition to 
the South Polar regions, which was an ex- 
pensive affair and yielded no other result 
than knowledge that Norwegians main- 
tain their hold in those quarters. Eng- 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
THE MODERN WHALER IS A FLOATING FACTORY 
Beside the ship in the foreground may be seen several whales floating in the water. 


a whale will yield 250 barrels of oil. 
worth about $25 a barrel. The 1927-28 
season proved one of the most lucrative 
since whaling entered upon its present in- 
tensive campaign. The C. A. Larsen—a 
floating whale-oil factory serving with 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, brought 
in 78,000 barrels of oil, the largest whale 
caught measuring 115 feet. 


Chuntokyo, Korea’s 
New Religion 


HEN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES be- 
gan to penetrate that hermit nation, 
Korea, they were not well received. 
Missionaries of those days were not in- 
clined to see much good in the ancient 
lore of the Koreans, and their hostility 
led native scholars to feel that their gos- 
pel should be opposed by an Eastern 
learning that offered the advantages of 
Christianity, but preserved Korean cul- 
ture dear to the natives. The religion 
which resulted has spread and grown; it 
has become not only a faith, but the 
rallying point of Korean patriotism in its 
opposition to the Japanese conquerors. 
In his book Chuntokyo, written in 
Korean, Park Inho tells the story of this 
religion. It was founded in 1864 by Choi 
Jaiwee, a great classical scholar. At six- 
teen Choi, a poor boy, had lost his father 


Chun, creator of all 
things, made heaven, 
earth, and man; and that 
man is the noblest work 
of all. “There is man; therefore every- 
thing exists,” said he. “And man is as 
great as the god. In fact man is god. 
They are one and not two.” To is the 
way to the divine life. Kyo is that life. 
Therefore Chuntokyo became the name 
of the new religion, which had first been 
called Tonghak, or western learning, be- 
cause it was designed to give the advan- 
tages of that learning while preserving 
native culture. 

In time Choi Jaiwee, the founder, suf- 
fered that common fate of religious pio- 
neers, and was executed. Another, Choi 
Sihyung, arose to take his place, and 
preached the doctrine of his master. But 
he, too, was hanged for heresy. 

His successor was Son Pyunghi, who 
set up churches all over the country, and 
attracted many followers. He _ spent 
large sums of money sending students to 
other countries to be educated, built a 
large headquarters building in Seoul, and 
further enlarged his educational program. 

Son took an active part in the inde- 
pendence movement in which Koreans 
rose against the Japanese in_ peaceful 
revolution. He was the first signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, which has 
thirty-three signatures of the most intel- 
lectual and influential Koreans, and 
which was presented to the Japanese 
Government on March 1, 1919. 

Chuntoists took an active part in 

Continued on page 96 
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“I smoke a Lucky instead 
of eating sweets.” p 


Vi WH Lady Grace 
Drummond Hay, 


only female passenger on the 
Graf Zeppelin. 














“The fact that we were not permitted to smoke from 
the time the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen until 
we landed at Lakehurst only increased my appetite 
for a Lucky Strike. Oh, how good that first one tasted! 
I’m really keen for Lucky Strike—the toasted flavor 
is delightful. I smoke a Lucky instead of eating sweets 
—that’s what many men have been doing for years. 
I think it high time we women smoked Luckies and 
kept our figures trim.” _— 

LADY GRACE DRUMMOND HAY 


The modern common sense way—reach for a Lucky 
instead of a fattening sweet. Thousands are doing it 
—men keep healthy and fit, women retain a trim figure. 


Lucky Strike, the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 
then toasted to develop a flavor which is a delightful 
alternative for that craving for fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impurities. 20,679 
physicians recognize this when they say Luckies are 
less irritating than other cigarettes. Athletes, who 
must keep fit, testify that Luckies steady their nerves 
and do not harm their physical condition. That’s why 
Luckies have always been the favorite of those men 
who want to keep in tip-top shape and realize the 
danger of overweight. That’s why folks say: “It’s good 
to smoke Luckies.” 





A reasonable proportion of sugar in the diet is rec- 
Lady Grace ommended, but the authorities are overwhelming that 
Drummond Hay, 


first woman to fly the ; 
Atlantic from Europe many such are eaten by the American people. So, 
to the United States. 


too many fattening sweets are harmful and that too 


for moderation’s sake we say:— 


‘REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 


a ) It’s toasted” 


aL . ° 
onuely No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
a sweet, © 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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An Aid at 
Any Age 


A world of people have learned to 
rely on Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 
Many physicians have pronounced it 
the perfect antidote for acidosis and a 
quick corrective of acid stomach, and 
attendant ailments. And parents should 
realize that this medical endorsement 
applies as well to children. Specialists 
advise its use in infants’ milk. 

There is no more certain and prompt 
relief in many cases of sourness, indi- 
gestion, biliousness or nausea. Most 
digestive disturbances succumb to this 
perfect anti-acid. So if you suffer pain 
after eating, or if rich foods “disagree” 
don’t worry and don’t diet. Talk to your 
doctor and you may find that this 
creamy, milk-white, pleasant-tasting, 
harmless aid is all your stomach needs. 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia has convinced 
many men and women that they didn’t 
have “indigestion.” 

Important: Get the genuine article. 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia in perfect sus- 
pension. ‘The same efficiency cannot be 
expected of any less perfect preparation. 
The doctors have said this for fifty years; 
many druggists will not even stock the 
imitations. 





Milk . 
of Magnesia 
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Continued from page 94 
spreading the movement. But they, like 
their Christfan and Buddhist fellows, 
went unarmed, and could offer no resis- 
tance when taken to jail by hundreds. 
In prison they were badly treated. Park 
Inho declares that they suffered all kinds 
of tortures to make them tell who were 
the leaders in the revolution. 

Son, the Chuntoist leader, could not 
stand this severe test, and died in prison 
in 1922. His followers have spent much 
of their money in support of the Korean 
Provisional Government in Shanghai, in 
the cause of independence. Although 
their leader has died, they declare that 
they will never give up the work of the 
revolution until freedom is_ gained. 
Therefore, the Japanese Government 
keeps a watchful eye on them. 

To many Koreans Chuntoism com- 
bines the best of Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, and Taoism. It has adherents in 
every social grade, and every kind of 
work. At present the most prominent 
leader is Choi Rin, the educator, whose 
name is a household word among Kore- 
ans. » But what the future of Chuntoism 
is, only the future can tell. 


The Salon d’Automne 
Becomes Respectable 


‘ar A THING OF shady reputation, 
the Paris Salon d’Automne has 
achieved recognition from the pillars of 
society. When this exposition of the un- 
orthodox in painting was founded a quar- 
ter century ago, it was greeted with ex- 
pressions of pained surprise, or derision, 
from all sides. It was only after a bitter 
struggle that its founders, Messieurs 
Jourdain and Rambosson, gained control 
of the exposition palace—hitherto re- 
served exclusively for the works of right- 
thinking painters. 

But now the Salon has celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, by a Jubilee ex- 
position of paintings selected from those 
shown there between 1903 and 1914. 
This included representative work from 
nearly all the more famous French “mod- 
erns”: Cézanne, Renoir, Bonnard, Ma- 
tisse, Vuillard, Vlaminck, and others. 
And there is little but praise to be 
heard. 

“This jubilee collection, though it is a 
little careless and disorganized,” com- 
ments La Vie, “proves the continuity of 
the success, the world-wide value and the 
extensive foreign recognition of the 
Salon d’Automne of French contempo- 
rary painting.” 

La Revue Mondiale recalls the difficult 
days of the Salon’s founding, and says: 

“In this stronghold of artificial paint- 
ing they introduced, in spite of the ridi- 


a, 


cule of the press, Cézanne, Renoir, (ay. 
guin. . . . The career of the Salon q’Ay. 
tomne continued fruitful and varied, un. 
interrupted until the year of the war, |; 
is thanks to the efforts of the Salo 
d’Automne that the works of Cézanne 
Van Gogh, and Gauguin have achieved 
world-wide fame. And the expositions 
of the work of Ingres, of Manet, and of 
El Greco must not be forgotten, nor the 
influence of the Salon in spreading a taste 
for modern forms. The sections of city 
art and decorative art made possible and 
determined the character of the Interma. 
tional Exposition of Decorative Arts jy 
Paris in 1925. The Salon d’Automne i 
therefore entitled to the gratitude of all 
those who are fighting for modern art.” 

Among its special sections this year are 
paintings by members of the Society 
who have died within the past few years: 
of modern Polish artists; of Czechosho 
vak engravers; of Religious Art; and of 
fine books. 

While the jubilee collection and these 
special exhibitions are universally praised, 
there is more diversity of opinion about 
the recent work shown this year in the 
Salon itself. M. Eugene Soubeyre, wiit- 
ing in La Nouvelle Revue, remarks that 
the general effect is too stylized and par- 
ticular, somewhat decadent in its com- 
parative disregard of content in favor of 
form. 

M. de Gaigneron, in L’Europe Novw- 
velle, takes a more charitable view. 
though he also remarks upon the contrast 
between the quality of the jubilee expos- 
tion and that of 1928, adding: 

“Tf one were to take out the interesting 
canvases from this Salon, there would 
undoubtedly be enough to make an et 
cellent expositien, in spite of the regret- 
table absence oi several of the best con- 
temporary painters. But, lost among 9 
many attempts which are without much 
interest, they lose their brilliance.” 


A Cuban Indictment 
of Uncle Sam 


saa THE VETERANS of the Spanish 
American War went to visit Hi 
vana, they were presented with a book 
published by the Cuban Secretary of Stale 
to commemorate the inauguration of the 
Plaza del Maine (Maine Square) in the 
Cuban capital. The book was written by 
Dr. Emeterio Santovenia, a Cuban histo- 
rian noted for his untiring investigation. 
his impartial judgment, and his hones 
pen. Under the title “The Two United 
States,” a review of the book appears ™ 
a recent issue of Social, Cuba’s best-knom! 
magazine, by its literary editor, Roig ¢ 
Leuchsenring. 

It is not a book of polemics, 4 
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Tue constant threat of loss is ever present — 
it matters not what walk in life, the gloomy 
shadow dogs each footstep. In its wake stalk 
fire, accident, theft— with greedy appetites for 
our most-prized possessions. 


Let’s get rid of the shadow and enjoy the com- 
forting assurance of protection in the strength 
of the Employers’ Group. It is mighty good 
to know that you have an Employers’ Group 
policy to replace your financial loss, when such 
misfortune overtakes you. 


Get ‘Rid of the SHADOW / 


pil ceppet 


The competent insurance 
man has both insurance ex- 
perience and business judg- 
ment. He, alone, is qualified 
to study your particular 
needs, suggest adequate pro- 
tection and explain the im- 
portant characteristics of 
the recommended policies. 
Wise men seek wise counsel 
— talk to the Employers’ 
Group representative in 
your neighborhood. 


tl 


Write for our Booklet —“ What Is It and What of It” 
This insurance primer gives briefly the whys and wherefores 
of modern insurance. Your request will place you under no 
obligation — nor will a representative call unless you so specify 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


‘Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance 


110 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN A, Se Sd THE 


EMPLOYERS’ EMPLOYERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


Fidelity and Surety “Bonds 
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Though smiles 
~— reveal glistening 
ae | : teeth 


*Pyorrhea, Ignoring Teeth and 
4. out of 5 As Its Victims 


VERY time you brush your teeth, brush 
gums vigorously with the dentifrice speci- 
fically made for the purpose—Forhan’s for the 
Gums. For only proper care of the gums will 
preserve teeth and safeguard health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Nobody’s immune from this disease of neg- 
lect, which, if allowed to pursue its course un- 
molested, ravages health and beauty. And 4 
persons out of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay heavy toll to this dread foe. 

See your dentist at least once every six 
months, and start using Forhan’s regularly, 
morning and night. 


Results Will Delight You 


After using this dentifrice for a few days you 
will noticea distinct improvement in the health 
and appearance of your gums. They will be 
firmer, healthier and more youthful. As you 
know, Pyorrhea and other dread diseases sel- 
dom attack healthy gums. 

In addition, your teeth will be cleaner and 
whiter. For without the use of harsh abrasives 
Forhan’s cleans teeth and protects them from 
acids which cause decay. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your druggist 
today. Two sizes—35c and 60c. Start using 
it every morning and every night. Teach 
your children this habit. They will thank 
you in later years for it is health insurance. 
Forhan Company, New York. 








Forhan’s for the Gums is far more than an ordinary tooth- 
paste. Itis the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. Itis com- 
pounded with Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists 
everywhere. You wil! find this dentifrice especially effective as 
agum we if the directions that come with each tube are 
followed closely. It’s good for the teeth. It’s good for the gums. 


For 


FOR THE GUMS 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS ‘HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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ata 
Sr. Leuchsenring, but a dispassiongt, 
exposition of the conduct of the peop 
and the Government of the Unite 
States with respect to Cuba, and the 
evolution of relations between the ty) 
countries during nearly a century, 

The author stresses the fact, ag , 
premise of the book, that in the mij 
of the Cuban during all his revolutions 
for freedom since 1823, when seni. 
ment for separation from Spain wx 
manifested, the main and _permaney 
idea was to create a nation entirely 
free, independent, and sovereign. _ 

And toward Cuban aspirations there 
have existed in the United States ty 
different attitudes, the “Two Unite 
States,” distinct and opposed: the in. 
dividual, resolute and generous in fy 
vor of Cuban independence; the official, 
indifferent and mute, interested and 
selfish, opposing whatever might mea 
help to the Cuban cause of freedom. 

While on one side individuals have 
favored Cuban independence, giving 
even their lives in several instances, 
the Government at Washington is pic 
tured as standing silent and unsymp- 
thetic, many times even _ opposing 
Cuban efforts for freedom. Interesting 
instances of these attitudes are men- 
tioned, among them the following: 

As early as 1826 at the Congress of 
Panama the American Government off- 
cially expressed its opinion by opposing 
plans proposed by Bolivar to liberate 
Cuba. In 1829 Secretary of State Van 
Buren expressed to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, through the American Minis- 
ter Van Ness in Madrid, his Gover- 
ment’s satisfaction at continued Span- 
ish dominion of Cuba. In 1840 the 
American Government offered openly to 
Spain its military and naval resources 
to maintain the Island under its domin- 
ion. In 1851 President Fillmore ofi- 
cially condemned the military prepati- 
tions of the Cuban, Narciso Lépez, and 
took measures against activities in 
favor of Cuban freedom by citizens al 
New Orleans, Key West, Mobile, Louls- 








‘ville, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 


In 1868 the revolution of Yat 
aroused intense sympathy among the 
people of the United States. Clubs and 
societies were formed, stirring article 
appeared in the press, petitions wert 
presented to Congress, one from Nev 
York State signed by more than 72,00 
citizens, requesting official action in f« 
vor of Cuba. 

In 1896 the Republican party in cor 
vention at St. Louis declared itself fo: 
Cuba, and its successful candidate. 
McKinley, once in office, was bom 
barded with requests from Congressmé 
to act in favor of Cuba. John A. Raw 
lins, Secretary of War, succeeded in ob- 

Continued on page 101 





‘HE NEW SUPERIOR 


HIPPET 


THE STYLE CREATION OF MASTER DESIGNERS 
GREATER BEAUTY - LONGER WHEELBASE - LARGER BODIES 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
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Whippet Four Coach $535; Coupe $535; Sedan 
£595; Roadster $485; Touring $475; Commercial 
Chassis $365. Whippet Six Coach $695; Coupe 
$595; Coupe (with rumble seat) $725; Sedan 
$760; Sport DeLuxe Roadster $850 (including 
rumble seat and extras). All Willys-Overland 
prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifications 
subject to change without notice. 


“ FINGER- TIP 
CONTROL’ 


THE MOST NOTABLE ADVANCE IN DRIVING 
CONVENIENCE SINCE THE SELF-STARTER 


iN modish design, the new Su- 
perior Whippet is as far ahead 
as the first Whippet was ahead 
in engineering advantages. With 
longer bodies, higher radiator 
and hood, low graceful lines, 
one-piece full crown fenders, 
mechanical 4-wheel brakes, 
rich, harmonious colors — the 
new Superior Whippet estab- 
lishes an ultra-modern style 
trend for Fours and light Sixes. 


Larger, Roomier Bodies 


More spacious interiors, with 3 
inches added leg room, together 
with longer springs both front 
and rear, and form-fitting seats 
insure maximum riding and 
driving comfort. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


**Finger-Tip Control’’ 
The Superior Whippet is the first 
car to offer the “‘Finger-Tip Con- 
trol’’; a single button, conve- 
niently located in the center of 
the steering wheel, controls the 
starter, the lights and the horn. 
Illustrations at the left clearly 
explain its operation. 


Mechanical Improvements 
The Superior Whippet’s higher 
compression engine gives more 
than 20% added horsepower, with 
resultant increase in power, 
speed and flexibility. Higher sec- 
ond gear speed gives faster pick- 
up. Low consumption of gas and 
oil, results in marked operating 
economy. An immediate order 
will aid in early delivery. 


INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 





Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


LORADO TAFT 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 


LOUISE du PONT 
CROWNINSHIELD 


WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 
STANLEY RESOR 

ANDORA NURSERIES, INC. 
BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 


HAMMERMILL PAPER 
COMPANY 


FRANK VANDERLIP 
OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 


INDIANA PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


, 
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If you knew good Tree Surgery service 


—there is no half good in the treatment of living trees any 
more than there is in dentistry, medicine and human surgery 


You would not employ a blacksmith to treat your 
teeth nor a carpenter to operate on your body. How- 
ever expert they may be, they deal with inanimate 
objects and have no technical knowledge or skill 
with reference to the problems of living things. 

Unless you are a most unusual person you know 
little or nothing about tree life and the proper method 
of treatment. This isa highly specialized profession, 
requiring adequate scientific knowledge and high 
personal skill that can come only from thorough 
training under master Tree Surgeons. 

You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. Liv- 
ing trees of any reasonable size are almost priceless. 
If they require attention you cannot take any 
chances. 

The Davey Company says to you with all pos- 
sible emphasis that there is no half good in the treat- 
ment of trees. This statement is made after more 
than half a century of experience by a national 


institution now doing a business of nearly $3,000,000 
a year, and having in its employ more than a thou- 
sand real experts. 

And yet this reliable service by men whom you 
can trust is not expensive. It costs less than any 
professional service in America. 76% of Davey 
clients buy less than $100 each. 21,608 clients were 
served last year—between Boston and Kansas City 
and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are actually 
local to you. They are not sent to you from Ohio for 
your individual work: they are trained in Ohio and 
are carefully supervised regularly, but they live and 
work in your vicinity. 

The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory service. 
You pay only for actual working time, plus the necessary 
materials and expressage. Your trees are certainly wort: this 
reliable service of scientific Davey Tree Surgeons. 

, — or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of nearest represet- 
ative. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.,, Inc., 169 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: NewYork, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bidg.; Providence, R.1.,36 Exchange Pli 
Hartford,Conn., 36 PearlSt.; Stamford,Conn.,Gurley Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, 
Royal Bank Bidg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto,71 King St., West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; 
Baltimore, American Bidg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N.C., First National Bank Bldg.; Atlanta, Healey Bidg.; Pittsburgh, 
331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, 3441 Lee Road; Toledo. Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library {ldg.; 
Louisville, Todd Bldg.; New Orleans, Masonic Temple; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Blidg.; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY 


TREE.SURGEONS 


MartTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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Foreign Affairs 


Continued from page 98 


taining President Grant’s signature to 
a proclamation of neutrality to Cuba 
and recognition of her as a belligerant 
nation. But his efforts were nullified 
by the refusal of the Secretary of State, Cc d Fr 
Hamilton Fish, to countersign it. rossroa S 
But official action did not manifest of the 
itself till 1898, when its own interest 
turned it against Spain rather than in A J R 
favor of Cuba. Then came two events 
which forced action: the publication of As the sun sinks beyond the 
the letter of Lupuy de Lome, Ambassa- Golden Gate airplanes like 
dor of Spain in Washington, written to giant homing pigeons drop 
° - = down to the Oakland Air- 
Canalejas, the Spanish Premier, con- pint; "tlethies alata 
taining expressions offensive to Presi- mail and express from all 
dent McKinley; and the destruction of parts of the United States. 
the Maine in the harbor of Havana in 
February, 1898. HERE the railroads of the country meet the ships of the 
On April 11 the President’s message Pacific, where manufacturers find the logical point from 
to Congress, asking for authority to take which to distribute their products to the markets of the eleven 
measures to end hostilities between the western states and those of the Orient, there, likewise, is the 
Government of Spain and the people center of Western air commerce—at Oakland, California. Approxi- 
of Cuba, nowhere mentioned Cuban in- mately six miles from the Oakland city hall is an airport, owned 
dependence; instead it merely called for -and operated by the City of Oakland, ranking with the finest in 
a firm Government, which might be in- the world; second only to the one at Berlin, according to 
ferred to be Cuban or North American, Anthony H. G. Fokker. 


bat which was’ in reality North anil From the Oakland Municipal Airport all of the successful trans- 
am. The people of the United States Pacific flights started. Here, daily, sky liners arrive and depart, 
responded with hostility to the pata to and from ‘points to the North, South and East. Here is a 
On April 16 the Senate voted 67 to 21 field ranking with the six greatest air mail and express clearing 
for the people of Cuba free and inde- centers in the United States. Here is being established the avi- 
a? ys pee ae > > — ation center of the West, as is being established the automotive 
public of Cuba as the legal a oe ; 

Government of the Island. But by April ee ae 

20 the part declaring for the independ- 
ence and freedom of Cuba had been ex- 








In Alameda, adjoining Oakland on the West, is located a flying 
field with 346 acres to be ultimately de- 


cluded from the resolution, and it was The Alv-tue map of the econ veloped, and another field of 245 acres is 
thus signed by the President. western states emphasizes most contemplated. East of Oakland, in San 
Then came the Spanish-American emphatically the central loca Leandro, is another flying field, and to 


’ . tion of Oakland in this rich the south still another in Livermore. In 
War, with many volunteers from the trading territory. Figures on 5 ° ° 
Berkeley, to the north, a flying field is 


United States enlisting, including the map indicate air miles. i 
Rough Riders with Roosevelt and . projected. 
Wood. And with the Spanish-American ; vy Surrounding the Oakland Airport and in 
War Santovenia closes his book. "T the neighboring territory are hundreds 
The impression he leaves with the : i \ of acres of level land, suitable for plants 
reader is that the people of Cuba have Senne! : ‘ engaged in industries allied with avi- 
no reason to be grateful to the Gov- S Ye Qa ooo ation. Planes, motors, propellors are 
ernment of the United States, but that _ being built in this territory but up to 
they owe profound gratitude to disin- ; ae | the present time these activities are only 
terested and noble American citizens for : in their infancy. With the splendid fly- 
their sympathy during the various revo- — an i ing conditions existing in this area, and 
lutions. ; Wea aK, the intense interest which the entire 
wad We 5 96 7 West takes in aviation, no industry in 
, | Mantafe this line should neglect making a study 


How to Make ae 4 of the advantages Oakland offers to 


manufacturers of airplanes or airplane 


Politics Moral parts or equipment. 


Manufacturers in any line of industry are cordially invited to 
of being little known in this country. send for a detailed industrial survey on how Oakland can best 
Even ; é : serve their manufacturing or distributing needs in relation to 
ven in Italy, his own country, the lot ee 
of this hi ’ the eleven western states and the export markets of the 
t - philosopher has become rather Orient. ‘‘We selected Oakland,” giving the experiences of many 
pathetic. He was responsible for most nationally-known manufacturers operating here, will be sent on 
of the ideas which ruled Italy during request. All correspondence treated in the strictest confidence. . 


the first twenty years of this century: ag 
but the post-war generation snaps its WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


thle tk cane wt tis wees, | OAKLAND « CALIFORNIA 














ENEDETTO CROCE has the misfortune 
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Croce’s thoughts have become common 
property. And thinking he has noth. 
ing more to teach, everyone neglects 
him. 

Nevertheless Croce may still have 
something to tell a generation younger 
than his. In the Italian review [g 
Critica, he discusses politics and moral. 
ity, examining the means by which the 
ideals which lie behind measures like 
the Kellogg Pact, or Prohibition, may 
be translated into reality. 

What he says is not entirely flattering 
to politics. It is reminiscent of the 
Chinese who asked an American mis. 
sionary, “How does Christianity work 
in practice?” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer, “it 
has never been tried yet.” 


Advice for Reforiners 


According to Croce, politics will never 
try any ideal until the mass of people 
ask for it. The state is a purely utili- 
tarian institution, made for worldly suc- 
cess, which uses morality only if it can 
help itself by so doing. If we want a 
solution of the moral problems of man- 
kind, we must not ask states to twist 
themselves out of their purely economic 
nature, but we must do it ourselves. 
We must not expect from statesmen 
anything purely moral merely because, 
for example, it would benefit the whole 
of mankind. The thing to do is to re- 
form mankind first, and then offer this 
new condition as something to register 
in political action. Croce applies this 
particularly to the problems of war be- 
tween nations. 

“If the mind of man succeeded in 
getting free, through a serene educa- 
tion,” he writes, “and if . . . mutual 
sympathy between the different human 
families became greater, how could 
states and their rulers still act according 
to their old traditions and habits? A 
more human policy would be imposed— 
a policy toward which the world seemed 
well directed in the middle of the last 
century, and from which it has recently 
deviated. 

“Tf respect for the ideal and for that 
spiritual life which is one throughout 
all mankind became greater, and the 
critical habit more general than now, 
how could statesmen, faced by such 4 
solid wall of spiritual energy, avoid fol- 
lowing a policy different from that of 
the present?” 

Therefore the mission of solving the 
moral problems of mankind lies no 
upon statesmen, according to Croce, but 
upon all men. And a refutation of the 
ethical element in the state removes the 
easy alibi to which men often resott 
when they shift the responsibility for 
moral improvement from themselves '? 
the shoulders of statesmen. 
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STAMPED AND DELIVERED —5S5c 


In THE last year of the seventeenth 
century if a man wished to send a mes- 
sage to a frontier post a few hundred, 
miles from New York or Philadelphia, 
it was carried on foot by a forest runner 
slipping through the Susquehanna 
wilderness in fear of his life. 

Today ten thousand feet above the 
overgrown trails of the forest runners, 
the Night Mail pilot may look down 
and see in one sweeping glance, the 
clustered lights of New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. From a hun- 
dred miles east of Cleveland he may 
see the lights of Pittsburgh and Buffalo! 
Here is a yardstick by which to mea- 
sure progress; for the man who can 
lengthen time and shorten distance 
may add generations of accomplishment 
to the span of a single life... . 

Three notable steps have advanced 
the recent progress of commercial avia- 
tion in America. First, July 1, 1924, 
when the Post Office Department be- 
gan to carry transcontinental mail, via 
air. Second, when all mail contracts 
were handed over to private commercial 
air transport companies. Third, when 
in July, 1928, the postage rate was cut 
te five cents per ounce! 


r C) ix i) 


On the day the new rate was in- 
augurated, the volume of Air Mail 
southward from New York increased 
three hundred per cent. More than 
twice the normal quantity was carried 
out of Philadelphia. Within the week 
Des Moines had set a world’s record 
by despatching 45,000 pieces in a 
single day! 

What share has business got in this 
new form of rapid communication? 


Articles recently sent northward 
from Atlanta included : gabardine cloth- 
ing, rugs and towels, soft drink sam- 
ples, candy, cheese, peanuts, pencils, 
twine, sacking, shoes, brushes and sam- 
ples of seeds. . . . Out in Los Angeles 
a life insurance agent beat a local com- 
pany to a new prospect by receiving a 
special form of policy from his home 
office in New York, via air, a day ahead 
of his West Coast competitor. ; 
A great mail-order house in Chicago is 
expediting its correspondence and spe- 
cial deliveries through the air... . A 
single special Air Mail shipment, 
amounting to ten tons, or 350,000 mail- 
ing pieces, left Lansing, Michigan, on 
August 21st for Chicago. . . . While 


of course everyone is now familiar with 


MiG) I ©) ik 


the fact that banking houses are saving 
thousands of dollars by sending their 
exchanges regularly by air... . 


The Air Mail, in fact, has already 
passed far beyond the stage of spec- 
tacular novelty. Business men every- 
where are employing it as a new and 
most highly efficient tool in nation-wide 
competitive business; for they can no 
longer afford to ignore the fact that 
competitors may now send mail from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Great J.akes 
in 15 hours . . . from the Gulf tu the 
North Atlantic in 24+ hours . . . from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in 31 hours 

. atarate for each letter that is less 
than half the price of an ordinary special 
delivery postage stamp! ... 

Ford planes pioneered in mail ser- 
vice; but a survey of tri-motored, all- 
metal Ford planes today shows them in 
steady, dependable service as railroad 
auxiliaries, in transcontinental flying, 
in coastwise flying by the most success- 
ful commercial companies, and as car- 
riers of great importance between the 
industrial cities of the Mid-West and 
the Lake Ports. They have already 
winged their way over a million of 
miles of successful commercial flying. 
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What and Where Is Prosperity? 


T HAS BEEN CUSTOMARY throughout 
the ages to refer to the time in which 
one lives as an epoch-making era. To 
the living individual whose mind is 

trained particularly to see the immediate, 
any unusual achievement looks big and 
important. 

Every era is epoch-making in the sense 
that changes are taking place in innumer- 
able ways that history little records, for 
change is the natural order of society. 

We often refer to the sacking and burn- 
ing of Rome in 476 A. D. as the end of 
the ancient era; but Chinese civilization 
then was thousands of years old, and it 
still goes on today. Yet this date of 
476 A. D. historians have conveniently 
used as the closing date of ancient times. 

For one thousand years nothing of im- 
portance occurred—nothing of great im- 
portance to future civilization. Millions 
of people lived, worked, amused them- 
selves, fought, killed, grew old and died; 
but no epoch-making discovery or inven- 
tion whereby the progress of the world 
was particularly advanced, occurred dur- 
ing this thousand-year span. 

The fall of Constantinople in 1453 
brought in the age of art and literature. 
Students call it the Renaissance. For 
three hundred years a new inspiration 
seized the people of the world, 
and emphasis was particularly on 
the artistic and spiritual type of 
living. The French Revolution 
of 1789 brought mankind into 
still another era—that of indi- 
vidual liberty. It also brought in 
the age of steam, and steam 
brought with it the machine and 
the capitalist. This era closed 
with the Great War. It had been 
for one hundred and twenty-five 
years a battle between capital on 
the one hand, representing the 
machine and the tools of produc- 
tion, and labor on the other, a 
battle for rights, human and prop- 
erty. 

So we come to the present—the 
era of the new humanism. While 
the age of steam emphasized pro- 
duction and productive processes, 
in which the old school of econo- 

104 


mists were thoroughly mercantilist, and 
where the “iron law of wages” was em- 
phasized and believed in, leaders of the 
period into which we are entering empha- 
size not healthy production first, but 
healthy society. The emphasis today is 
not upon the commodities, but upon the 
men who make them. In our thinking 
we are not urging—contrary to the opin- 
ion which has often been expressed in the 
old world—the material world regardless 
of social consequences. 

Emphasis today is upon the welfare of 
children, conditions of labor, and stand- 
ards of living of the masses. Instead of 
being guided by the opinion of the old- 
school economists, society is taking its 
stand more with the efficiency engineer, 
or, better yet, with the sociologist, who 
more and more defines results in the 
terms of human value. 


Measuring Progress 


What, after all, is the meaning of prog- 
ress? Is it inherent in society and in- 
dustrial organization? The history of the 
nations and of the past would indicate 
that progress, like democracy, requires 
eternal vigilance. It is neither inherent 
nor inevitable. Progress is not a divine 
gift. In the last analysis, it comes from 
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By Pease, in the Newark Evening News. 


THE UNITED STATES TODAY. 


hard work. Arthur J. Balfour, British 
philosopher and former Prime Minister, 
in an excellent little treatise entitled “A 
Fragment on Progress,” expresses this 
thought excellently. 

“Progress is no form of indestructible 
energy which, if repressed here, must 
break out there, if refused embodiment 
in one shape must needs show itself in 
another,” he says. “It is a plant of 
tender habit, difficult to propagate, not 
difficult to destroy, that refuses to flour- 
ish except in a soil which is not to be 
found everywhere, nor at all times.” 

What are the factors of civilization by 
which progress can be measured? Philos- 
ophers and thinkers have written about 
it for a thousand years. About two basic 
factors, however, there is no dispute. 
First—the control of the materialistic 
environment of the world for the benefit 
of the people of the world; and, second— 
the self-control of man in his conduct 
towards society. 

Any industrial effort, therefore, which 
has in it the development of either, or 
both, of these two basic factors of civi- 
lization, helps in the development of a 
better society and of progress in the 
world. 

Consider America! Representatives 

from nearly every European na- 

"4, tion have been sent to the United 
4 States since the War to study and 

analyze the forces that have made 
it so powerful in business affairs. 
In a word, United States, with 
less than 6 per cent. of the world’s 
population, today produces from 
40 to 65 per cent. of the world’s 
copper, coal, cotton, lumber, and 
pigiron. It possesses 36 per cent. 
of the railroads, 65 per cent. of 
the telephones, 86 per cent. of the 
automobiles, 41 per cent. of the 
gold, 70 per cent. of the bank 
deposits, and 86 per cent. of the 
life insurance of the world. 

The forty-eight states of the 
Union today have developed 4 
business among themselves four 
times as large as that now cal- 
ried on between the different na- 
tions of Europe. How is this 
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Busy—He takes a short-cut 


to sound investments 


—so can you 


In these “high pressure” days you 
must make every working minute 
count. Instead of shopping leisurely 
as you did a decade ago, you now 
save time by settling on one reliable 
house in each line—be it clothing, 
jewelry, furniture, or investments. 
The National City Company makes 


it easy for you to handle your in- 


vestments on this time-and-worry- 
saving principle. It maintainsoffices 
in over fifty leading American cities 
for the convenience of busy men. 
Just telephone our office nearest 
you when you have funds to invest 
or wish market quotations or other 
investment information. Our ex- 


perienced men will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Oldest Real Estate Bond House-Founded 1855" Finance | 


possible? Former Premier Nitti of Italy 
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rz , M 5 said recently: 7 
Or gage on of “Europe’s troubles are primarily dy 
s to the disequilibrium between production 
: and consumption. Europe is almost 3 
B ! extensive as the United States of Amer. 
uyers € ica, but it is divided into thirty-five coy. 
é tries, and any exchange between them j 
very difficult. Thus the vast resources of 


‘CA “Record Book : the whole continent are in part no 


utilized.” 
of Your Invest- And now the United States, in te 
/ full flush of new strength and power, 
ments. Sent F ree. with perhaps a higher standard of living 
for her 120,000,000 people—Canada alone 
° excepted—than has existed up to this time 
Send for complimen- : in human history, has become the center 
tary copy of Invest- : of the world’s industrial life. 
ment Record. It is a Looking Ahead 
flexible pocket s1Ze, What of the future? 


loose-leaf book that Probably no word in the English lan- 
makes it easy for guage has been used quite so frequently in 
owners of First Mortgage Bonds to keep a record pec tao lies ti Peele 
of their holdings. We shall mail it upon request. worked word. For what prosperity means 
to one individual may have an entirely 

5 ° different meaning to another. Be that a 
14 Years Investment Service it may, good times have been experienced 
Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate Bond ee 
is approved and recommended by the Oldest Real Estate year. This is evident from the compr- 
Bond House. For nearly three-quarters of a century, hensive business figures already published 
this Institution has been providing sound, investment The continued growth of business er 


service, based on practical, specialized experience. terprise and wealth in the United States 
is a source of wonder and even amaz- 


ment to the peoples of other nations in 
Send for Investment Record the world. With a gross income approach 
‘ : , ing $100,000,000.000 annually. and a net 
Mail the coupon below for flexible, pocket-size, loose- income of from $15,000,000.000 to $20; 
leaf book and list of current Greenebaum offerings. 000,000,000, the people of the United 
Write today. No obligation incurred, of course. States, whether they desire it or not, mus 
accept the challenge of industrial and 
business leadership in world affairs. Dur 


an ing the year 1928, the total of corporate 
reene aum ons and municipal government financing o!- 


fered in American markets was around 


C Z ] $9,500,000,000, as compared with the all- 
Inve stment ombany, time record of $9,871,000,000 established 
OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE in 1927. This is more than twice ® 


much as was handled in 1923—just five 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO wie eames. 


Offices in Principal Cities Of this amount approximately $1,586- 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corporation, New York 000,000 of foreign loans were floated in 
the United States. While the pease 
‘ . : ment issues from Europe, Canada an 
ih where Mail This Coupon---~----= Latin America were less than they were 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago ! one year before, the increased volume 

Please send without charge or obligation, flexible ' over 1927 is accounted for almost 
pocket size loose-leaf Record Book and current list of : tirely by the greater amount of Europea! 
Greenebaum offerings. ean ts : 5 
corporation offerings, largely from Ger 

many and Italy. The total of thes 
items is about $400,000,000, as compared 
with $281,000,000 during the preceding 
year. Operations in foreign refundings 
have been on a larger scale during the 
last year than any other year since 1924. 
The year 1929 will equal and probably 
exceed the foreign loan totals for 1928. 
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Dur terstate commerce, has a great need for banking, and in New 

Orleans through ninety-seven years THE CANAL Bank has 

been noted for its effective, sound, satisfactory assistance. 
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Trust Company Resources 
22 Billions 


CENTLY published figures show that the 


trust companies of the United States have 


R 
total resources of approximately 22 billion dollars 
—nearly a third of the total resources of a// the 


banks of the nation. This is a gain of about 13 
billion dollars in ten years. 


These figures are significant of the rapidly- 
growing appreciation of the distinctive and essen- 
tial services rendered by these institutions. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, with resources of more than 
one billion dollars and 
capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of more 
than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, numbers 
among its customers 
many of the largest 
business organizations 
of the country. 





Weinvite executives 
to discuss their bank- 
ing and trust require- 


ments with us. 
The three buildings comprising our Main 


Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


PARIS 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


LONDON 
HAVRE 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 











‘ 
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When the corporate stock and bond 
offerings in the United States themselye 
are considered, it must be noted thy 
since 1921 there has been a very signij. 
cant trend toward common stocks in thy 
investment field. For example: In 192. 
out of a total of $1,823,000,000 of ney 
capital invested in corporate securitig 
85.2 per cent. of this amount was jy 
bonds and notes, while only 14.8 per 
cent. went into common stocks. Th 
trend toward common stock, while cop. 
stant, was gradual up to the end of 197; 
for during that year $5,373 ,000.000 of ney 
capital was invested in corporate secur. 
ties, of which 72.2 per cent. went int 
‘he bonds and notes of corporations an( 
27.8 per cent. into common stocks. 


Investing in Common Stock 


But 1928 showed a very definite ani 
much more pronounced common stock 
trend. Of the $5,560,000,000 of ney 
corporate capital floated, only 53.2 per 
cent. moved into bonds, while 46.8 per 
cent. was invested in common stocks. 

The result of all this has been tha 
during the past eight years numerous 
corporations have replaced their outstand- 
ing bonds with stocks upon very favor- 
able terms indeed. In most cases this has 
resulted in strengthening the capital struc 
ture against the proverbial rainy day, for 
overheads are naturally lower under such 
financing methods. And the more com: 
mon stock invested in by the public, the 
better will be the standing of the bonds 
which are remaining. 

There is another element which should 
be mentioned as a factor in the expansion 
of common stock issues. In this age oi 
vast consolidations and mergers, the hold: 
ing company, taking over numerous other 
corporations, very often works out a 
exchange of the stock of the new hold- 
ing company for the stock of the ald 
corporations. Many mergers are thereby 
effected without the outlay of any col 
siderable cash. This is especially true it 
recent years in connection with the de 
velopment of chain stores. In_ othe! 
words, more and more people are becom 
ing partners in vast business enterprises 
It is now estimated that between 15,000- 
000 and 18,000,000 Americans are inter 
ested in the corporate securities—bonts, 
short-time notes, or stocks—of American 
corporations. 

While the tendency toward concentt* 
tion and amalgamation is more evidet! 
than ever with the beginning of 192% 
more people are thus interested in the 
continued development and expansion 
of business—probably 5,000,000 people 
more. This can mean only one thiné: 
that the continuation of prosperity has 4 
vastly more vital and definite meanilg 
in the United States now than it ba 
ever had before. 
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usiness Suits - 


“YM still making a profit,’ a 
I clothing manufacturer told us, 
“but most of my competitors are 
‘in the red,’ and I don’t like the 
outlook. What is the trend of dis- 
tribution in men’s wear — and 
what shall I do?” 


Analysis showed that 30 per 
cent of his output went through 
his own chain of retail stores and 
yielded a good profit, while the 
remaining 70 per cent was sold 
elsewhere at little more than cost. 


From close contact with the 
trend of this industry, we recom- 
mended that he concentrate in the 
more profitable market, while 
gradually withdrawing from the 
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other. Prompt recognition of 
changing conditions has increased 
his profits from $40,000 to more 
than $320,000 a year — and the 
business still grows. 


A great commercial bank like 
the Guardian is consulted daily by 
its customers on many fundamen- 
tal problems like this. Constant 
contacts with production, mer- 
chandising and day-to-day trends 
frequently enable the Guardian to 
offer suggestions leading directly 
to increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
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Chinanctal Axtom 


‘ea is one simple equation which is a finan- 


cial certainty for the men and. women who are 


doing the work of America today. It is this: 


Continuous Saving p/us Scientific Investing 
equals Assured Financial Independence. 


Your thrifty determination to win financial 
success in this land of opportunity, coupled 
with the aid of a capable investment banking 
house are the factors necessary to obtain the de- 


sired results. 


Write Now for our folder —R-2 
‘“*How WE Arp INVEsToRs,”’ or, better still, 
let us talk it over with you in person 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 


























Investment Suggestions 


Below you will see summaries of booklets issued by reputable bank- 
ing houses, trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial 
institutions. Strict rules of eligibility are made concerning companies 
advertising in this magazine. In writing to them please mention the 
Review of Reviews. 

The following list of booklets may be of interest to you. Choose by 
number the ones you wish to see, fill out the coupon on page 116 and 
we will be glad to have them sent to you without charge, or you can 
write the Bankers themselves. Please enclose ten cents if the material 
of more than one company is desired. 


49. A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND IN- advertisements of the American Water Works and 
VESTORS, a booklet describing how the Department Electric Co., 50 Broad Street, New York City. 
2f Economics and Survey serves investors by furnish- - 
ing investment counsel, free, to individuals and insti- 57. WHAT IS THE CLASS A STOCK? An analysis 
tutions. Offered by A. C. Allyn & Company, 67 W. of stock yield, the management, and the scope of the 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. business is offered by the Associated Gas and_ Electric 


Company, 61 Broadway, New York City, 
55. AN INDUSTRY THAT NEVER SHUTS 





DOWN, a review of recently published institutional é Continued on page 112 
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The Federal income tax figures point 
this out very clearly. The returns oj 
individuals reporting incomes for 1927 
filed to August 31, 1928, number 4,122. 
242, of which 2,464,168 were taxable and 
1,658,074 were non-taxable. The reports 
show that the aggregate net income was 
$22,573,317,907, and the tax liability was 
$826,245,497. If we compare this with 
the returns filed in the previous year, 
up to the same date—August 31—the 
net income shows an increase of $1,008. 
141,583, or 4.67 per cent.; and the tax 
liability an increase of $98,766,071, ot 
13.58 per cent. The report further shows 
that the average net income is $5,475.98, 
the average tax liability is $200.43, and 
the average rate 3.63 per cent. 


The March of the Millionaires 

Edward A. Filene, of Boston, once de- 
clared that there was no distinction any 
more in being a millionaire because there 
are so many of them. The 1927 Income 
Tax returns tend to confirm this state- 
ment. In that year there were 283 per- 
sons who reported incomes of $1,000,000 
and more, as against 231 persons in 1926. 
Compare that with 1914, when the nun- 
ber reported was just 60. Still, the 283 
persons who reported this vast income 
represent but 2.63 per cent. of the total 
net income reported. But they paid 11.69 
per cent. of the total taxable income, 
due, of course, to the surtax. 

When we include all those having an 
income of $100,000 and over, we find 
the number to be 11,067 persons. While 
these had 12.45 per cent. of the total 
income reported, they paid 53.74 per 
cent. of the total tax. 

When we consider the Federal cor- 
porate tax in contrast with the Federal 
personal income tax, we find a falling 
off of $1,144,000,000, or 12.4 per cent., 
below the total indicated by the 1926 
returns; while the aggregate net deficit 
of those concerns which lost money in- 
creased 12.5 per cent. in the same time. 


Going in the Red 

Studying the figures, we find the 1927 
slump in corporation earnings was more 
severe even than that in 1924, although 
it did not prove to be quite so bad as 
that of the deflation year—1921. The 
total net incomes for 1927, on returns 
filed up to August 31, 1928, by the 249,- 
847 corporations which reported net in- 
comes, was $8,068,201,000; while those 
that lost money numbered 203,006, te 
porting a net deficit of $2,311,434,000. 
It is well to keep in mind some of these 
basic figures, for it is seen that 44 per 
cent. of all of the corporations in Amet- 
ica “had nothing but ‘red ink’ to show 
for their efforts at the close of 1927.” 

Undoubtedly the income figures for 
1928, both for the personal and for the 
corporate, will show a vastly better sit- 
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eae original goal 
of the covered wagon 


A" LAND of opportunity, Oregon 
well merited the faith of those 
who formed the pioneer wagon trains 
that laboriously traversed the old Ore- 
gon Trail. 

Today, lumber and wood products; 
wool and woolens; foods, raw and 
manufactured, are contributions of 
Oregon to the Western Empire. In 
quantity and quality her timber re- 
sources exceed those of any comparable 
territory. Tributary to Portland stands 
one-fifth of the nation’s timber. Mills of 
that City annually cut enough lumber 
to house a city of 400,000 people. 
The furniture and wool pulp indus- 
tries grow in national importance—ac- 
centuated by diminishing raw material 
in the Eastern States. 
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Products of Oregon’s fertile valleys 
make Portland the country’s leading 
apple-shipping port and one of the 
leading wheat centers. A 15-million 
pound wool clip, plus the shipments 
of inland neighbor states, make it the 
second primary wool market. Fishing, 
dairying, canning and milling all are 
great and growing industries. 

7 + v 

Oregon long ago passed the pioneer 
stage. In its past development, and in 
its development today, its activities are 
closely linked with the port of San 
Francisco — in which the combined 
Crocker banks are taking a notable part. 


Crocker First NAtionaL Bank 
of SAN FRANCISCO and 


CROCKER Fuca Trust Company 


- Serving the Empire of the West. 
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“ Capital @ Surplus 


HILADELPHIA 





Be eee te 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA? 
a TRU ST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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10 Million Dollars 

















50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY 
EARN? This question is attractively answered in a 
booklet with that title. Apply for it to Caldwell & 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


9. THROUGH NINETY-FIVE YEARS, a book- 
let which will be of interest to executives in connec- 
tion with their business in the South. Offered by 
The Canal Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT 
or UTILITIES, is a booklet describing water bonds 
as a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. 
Chapman & Company, Inc., 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago, IIll., or 42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


64% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, . booklet describing 
this form of security is offered by W. D. Comer & Co., 
1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, an 
illustrated detailed statément of the operations of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of much 
interest to investors. Offered by Commonwealth 
Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


12. SERVING A NATION, an illustrated book- 
let telling about the Cities Service Organization, and 
its fiscal agents. Offered by Henry L. Doherty & 


Company, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 





13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE INVEST- 
MENT, a booklet telling about the particular bonds 
offered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 657 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS, a 
pamphlet outlining some sound investment principles, 
offered by George M. Forman & Co., 112 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


17. NEW BOOK “INVESTMENT GUIDE.” 
This book describes First Mortgage’ Real Estate 
Bonds recommended by one of the oldest Real 
Estate Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, IIl. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book describing 
the work of various departments and outlining services 
available to customers through these departments. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A 
booklet giving much interesting information about 
the life insurance trust service and its possibilities is 
offered by the Guardian Trust Company, (Allan B. 
Cook, Vice-President), Cleveland, Ohio. 


Continued on page 114 
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uation. But even the years 1925 and 
1926—exceptionally good business years 
—showed the proportion of “red ink” 
companies as high as 41 per cent. and 
43 per cent., respectively; while in 1921, 
the worst year of all, the proportion 
jumped to 52 per cent. Still, when the 
records are in for 1928, there seems to 
be no doubt now that both in the per- 
sonal income reports and those of cor. 
porations, the totals will surpass all rer. 
ords of any preceding year. 


Ten Rules for Prosperity 


Now 1929 is moving on with all the 
confidence and enthusiasm of an unprec- 
edented business year. How can prosper 
ity, so called, be maintained? Few men 
in America have the gift of expressing 
what they have in their mind so concisely 
and clearly as Charles M. Schwab, Chair. 
man of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
He has just stated ten rules “to hold the 
key to lasting prosperity.” They are: 


Pay labor the highest possible wages. Pros- 
perity is intimately related to a liberal wage 
scale. 

Treat labor as a business partner. Suc- 
cessful industry depends more on human re- 
lations than upon the organization of money 
and machines. 

Conduct business in the full light of day. 
Public confidence and public suspicion may 
be separated only by a door. 

Remember that the law of supply and de- 
mand is inexorable. It would also be well to 
remember that there is no necessity for pro- 
ducing an excess. 

Live and help live. Even prosperous in- 
dustries cannot afford to have the backward 
industries too far behind the procession— 
prosperity to be permanent must be equably 
distributed. 

Welcome new ideas. To establish perma- 
nent institutions we must always be pre- 
pared for change. 

Never be satisfied that what has been 
achieved is sufficient. Smugness and compla- 
cency do not promote progress. 

Operate business on the most economical 
basis. Price-cutting, over-expansion, un- 
economical methods of distribution are just 
as harmful to business and to the public as 
price-fixing, monopolies and rebates. 

Look ahead and think ahead. It is easier 
to avoid depressions than it is to cure them. 
Smile, be cheerful, and work upon the 
basis that the fundamental purpose of busi- 
ness is to promote the happiness of human 
beings. 


Today 41,600,000 people are employed 
in all gainful occupations—in our facto- 
ries, our mills, our offices, our mines and 
on the farms. A vast army, peaceful, in- 
dustrious, productive, successful, ambi- 
tious. Yes—restless to get ahead—to 
move up in the world of industry and 
Lusiness—to succeed. Leadership is the 
key, the touchstone of continued progress. 
And in America it is not confined to any 
one nationality, or place, or class. 





A study, even a superficial one, of the 
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teel and Iron manufacture is 
gaining steadily in the South 










Southern iron and steel are guarantees of con= 
tinued American industrial expansion. 










Two and a half billion tons of workable ore lie 
in Southern states, flanked by ample supplies 
of coal and limestone. Half a hundred furnaces 
now operate in the Birmingham district; one 
railroad counts fifty-seven steel and iron plants 
along its Southern lines; six Southern states mine 
seven million tons of ore and produce four and 
a half million tons of pig iron annually. 



















lron and steel manufacturing is but one phase 
of expanding Southern industry ... but one 
reason why the South is attracting foresighted 
investors. 












Caldwell & Company, southern investment 
bankers, understand sound Southern security 
values. “Shares in The South, Inc.””, a manz 
agement type of investment trust, is suggested 
for those desirous of sharing in Southern growth. 









Full details may be had by writing. 







+ + We Bank onthe South + «& 






Tighe 
ALD WELE & COMPANY £00 Union Street 
| Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 


1 Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
| Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 






















§ America’s first large steam generating turbine, of 
5000-kilowatt capacity, was put into operation in 1903 
by Commonwealth Edison Company — marking the 
beginning of a new era in the central station industry. 
It was ten times the size of the largest experimental 
units of that day; vision and courage have always 
played important parts in the colorful history of this 
company and this industry. 


J Now acclaimed a pioneering leader, this company 
reviews a history rich with progress. In 1888, an 80-kw. 
steam engine was considered impressive; today huge 
200,000-kw. steam turbine units provide far cheaper as 
well as more reliable power. 


§ Commonwealth Edison Company—the central station 
serving Chicago—has now the largest maximum demand 
for electric energy of any company in the world. 


§ We represent this and other companies operating in 


30 states. 


Write us for the Edison Annual Report, 


and for our current list of security offerings yielding 


6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


ComMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street 


Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 


New York St.Louis 
Louisville 


Richmond Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
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52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. A 
helpful booklet on a very interesting subject— 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial affairs of 
men and women, and intended to help investors to 
build out of current inccome an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent income. Offered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CAROLINA, a booklet 
showing why the mortgages on small properties there are 
the basis for a good investment, is offered by the Home 
Mortgage Co., Durham, N.C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. A booklet giving 
current information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to 6% 
real estate bonds which are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the Maryland Casualty Company, 
a $40,000,000 corporation, are described in an illus- 
trated booklet. Offered by J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., 
102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


26. INSURED FINANCIALINDEPENDENCE 
BY SYSTEMATIC SAVING, a booklet: offered by 
the Mortgage & Securities Co., New Orleans, La. 


27. YARDSTICK OF SAFETY, a fine analysis 
of the securities offered by the Mortgage Security 
Corporation of America, Norfolk, Va. 








29. FOREIGN DOLLAR BONDS, a booklet 
containing valuable suggestions for bond buyers and 
presenting the record of foreign loans in American 
markets. Offered by National City Company, 55 
Wall Street, New York City. 


31. WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTIL- 
ITY. An interesting booklet, giving a detailed 
description of a water company’s plant and opera- 
tions, with special reference to the investment 
qualities of securities of water companies. Offered 
by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A record 
showing the important features of each security which 
is held by investors. Offered by Otis & Company, 
216 Superior Street, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


33. SECURITIES BACKED BY MODERN 
ROAD BUILDING. The largest road-building 
organization in the United States is Warren Brothers 
Company, Cambridge, Mass, whose illustrated book- 
let gives interesting facts about the Company. 
Offered by Paine, Webber & Co., 82 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


58. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY’’—is the title ofa 
new booklet published by S. W. Straus & Co. It describes 
various types of securities and is a valuable guide to every 
investor. A copy will be sent free on request by S. W. 
Straus & Ce., 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Continued on page 116 
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——. 
business leaders of the United State 
demonstrates as nothing else does thy 
its leadership comes from all classes af 
people. Yes, and from all countries 9 
the world. Woodrow Wilson made this 
clear in his address at the Lincoln birth, 
place farm, September 4, 1916, when ly 
said: 

“There is nowhere in the land any 
home so remote, so humble, that it may 
not contain the power of mind and hey 
and conscience to which nations yielj 
and history submits its processes. \, 
ture pays no tribute to aristocracy, sup. 
scribes to no creed or caste, renders 
fealty to no monarch or master of any 
name or kind. Genius is no snob. | 
does not run after titles or seek by pref. 
erence the high circles of society. | 
affects humble company as well as great, 
It pays no special tribute to universities 
or learned societies or conventional stand. 
ards of greatness, but serenely chooses its 
own comrades, its own haunts, its ow 
cradle even, and its own life of adven. 
ture and of training.” 































The Trends 
of Population 


N HIS RECENT BOOK, “The Balance of 

Births and Deaths,” Dr. Robert R. 
Kuczynski, a distinguished veteran in the 
field of population studies, has published 
one of the most significant studies of 
1928. It is an effort to assemble the 
essential facts characterizing the trends of 
the population of Europe, and is issued 
by The Brookings Institution as a first 
of a series of population studies. It wil 
be followed later by other studies relat- 
ing to Southern European countries, 
United States and probably other nations. 
It is one of the most exhaustive studies 
yet made by an expert in this line. 

Kuczynski’s aim is rigorously to ascet- 
tain and expound the facts of population 
tendencies, doing so, however, with due 
regard for the peculiarities which mark 
“demographic conditions” in small coun 
tries. Says Dr. Kuczynski: 

“Let us, for a moment, consider Eng- 
land, which in 1927 had 655,000 births 
and 485,000 deaths. It may seem at first 
sight that an excess of 170,000 births 
is'a proof of considerable vitality and it 
may even be assumed that by further 
improvements in public health the num- 
ber of deaths might still be reduced. 

“Yet, incredible as it may sound, those 
655,000 births of 1927 mean that on the 
average each woman during her lifetime 
gives birth to but two children, and that 
if the population is to hold its own not 
one of the children thus born may die 
before attaining parenthood. In case then 

















































































that natality does not again increase, the 
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Even the Humble Flatiron 


Adds to Your Income 


Drudgery eliminated - - -- - hours saved - - - + + health 
improved ----+ work bettered ----- Life is made 
easier for millions of women by simple household 
helpers, brought into the home by Electricity. 


uN 


So common and intimate have become the 

uses of electricity, that people take it as a mere 

matter of course. But to the Electric Power 

and Light Companies every use, no matter how I 
humble, is a matter of added income—to in- ran ee 


among careful investors, 


vestors in their bonds, a matter of added safety. Ask for Booklet T-26, please 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK Telephone Randolph 6380 BOSTON 
Copyright 1925, T.R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 























of debt. 


resulted in: 


years ago. 
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61 Broadway 
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Secured indebtedness has been reduced to less 
than 17%. Many properties are completely free 


Financing Without a Mortgage 

Instead of meeting capital requirements by 
mortgaging individual properties, the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company itself is furnishing 
the major part of the capital needed. This has 


l Improved credit as shown by financing 
at 416% as compared with 644% three 


9 Saving in taxes, salaries and accounting 
costs through grouping operating proper- 
ties into large units. 


Properties free of debt are an element of financial strength. 


Associated Gas & Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our 16-page booklet “ R” 
on the Class A Stock 


New York City 

















45. THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a_ booklet 
showing ten reasons for the safety of Electric Power 
and Light Bonds as a basis for investment, is offered 
by Thompson, Ross & Company, 29 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


54. THE MAKING OF A GOOD INVEST- 
MENT, a booklet describing the steps taken in the 
turning of an individual mortgage into a good 


ee ee ee ee PRINT YOUR NAME—CUT THE COUPON °° ———<———— 


investment bond, is offered by the United States 
Mortgage Bond Co., Detroit, Mich. 

39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE" is 
the slogan of the Utility Securities Company, 230 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, IU., and is applied to the 
various securities which are offered by the great 
public utility interests which the Utility Securities 
Company serves. Detailed circulars will be mailed 
upon request. 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


February, 1929 
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a 
population of England is bound to & 
out no matter how low mortality may bk 
reduced. And this state of affairs js }, 
no means confined to England. Con. 
tions are about the same in Germany 
and only slightly better in France” _ 

As a result of this study, Dr. Kucayngj 
comes to the conclusion that while th 
population of Western and Northen 
Europe would have doubled in three ge. 
erations had the fertility and mortality 
of fifty years continued, the situation j 
entirely different today. He declares thy 
the population of Western and Northen 
Europe is bound to die out if the fertility 
and mortality conditions continue as they 
have prevailed for some years. In th 
final analysis, the future outlook in thi 
field will depend mainly upon the tren( 
of fertility. 













General Squier 
Looks Ahead 


queens GEORGE O. SQUIER, distin. 
guished scientist, whose work in 
telephony and telegraphy has been an out: 
standing achievement of the age, be 
lieves that the next ten years will produc 
more marvels than the past fifty. In No 
tion’s Business he says: 

“T am 63 years old. I have seen mat 
velous things. I was born in an age o 
oil lamps, a halting telegraph and a single. 
track railway, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin in 
a tent. I am living now in a world o 
electricity, radio, airplanes, and Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the talking movies.” 

This war veteran believes that noth- 
ing can stop America from developing a 
new civilization. Progress halts only when 
we balk at the enormous dislocations and 
readjustments it demands. He believes 
that the age into which we are entering 
is an age of specialists, an age of the 
laboratory, and of science. 

“The savings made possible by Gen- 
eral Electric scientists is not imaginary,’ 
he declares. “It is real. If we were al 
using the old-style carbon lamp instead 
of the gas-filled tungsten bulbs, our light 
would cost us a billion dollars a yeat 
more than we now pay. 

“Few of us take the time to it 
quire the source, yet we are quick to 
accept the fruits of organized science. 
Scientific signs of the times are all 
around us. . . . Everywhere man’s time 
and strength are conserved and _ saved, 
and to what higher purpose we are now 
thoughtfully inquiring.” 

But this scientist protests against any 
falling back on the oars of past achieve- 
ment. He does not want us to rhaps0- 
dize too much on what has been done, 
for there is much work ahead. “Let us 
think more on where we want to 80, . 
and how we shall get there,” he advises. 
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Many investors, though thoroughly familiar 
with the merits of Public Utility bonds and stocks, 
sometimes overlook the investment possibilities 
of certain Public Utility companies operating 
outside metropolitan centers. 


These companies, as a rule, furnish light and 
power, gas, water and other services to groups 
of communities in rich agricultural and industrial 
sections. Through able management they have the 
same advantages of efficient operation as utilities 
in the more densely populated areas. 


A.C. Allyn and Company have underwritten and 
distributed the obligations of such companies. 
They are well secured, and, because of the steady 
growth of the communities served, they afford 
excellent investment opportunities. In addition, 
their yield is uniformly higher, with no sacrifice 
of safety. 
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Introducing a Galaxy of Governors 


INETEEN STATES installed new 
Governors in the month of Jan- 
uary. Each man thus honored 


by his fellow-citizens presides 
over a vast business organization, affect- 
ing the welfare of from a quarter of a 
million to eleven million persons. Each 
one sees the door of opportunity open 
before him, for immediate service in his 
present job and for further reward at the 
hands of a satisfied party and an appre- 
ciative electorate. 

Does not the most beaten path to the 
White House run through our state capi- 
tols? In the period immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War the people elected three 
Generals to the presidency—Grant, Hayes, 
and Garfield. For nearly half a century 
since then there has been no way to the 
White House except via a Governor’s 
chair, a Senate seat, or a cabinet port- 
folio. Five Governors have been elected 
President, two Senators, and two cabi- 
net members. Taft and Hoover had 
served in the cabinet. Harrison and 
Harding had been in the United States 
Senate. Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and Coolidge all had been Gover- 
nors of their states. 

Even now there are good Republicans 
in Wisconsin who are talking of Kohler 
for President after eight years of Hoover; 
and there are equally good Democrats in 
New York who plan to offer Franklin 
Roosevelt four years earlier. His career 
so far has noticeably paralleled that 
of his famous—though distant—cousin: 
graduate of Harvard, member of the New 
York legislature, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, nominee for Vice-President, 
and Governor. Since he is only forty- 
seven years old, this brilliant career is 
surely not at an end. An attack of in- 
fantile paralysis nearly eight years ago 
is slowly yielding to treatment backed by 
an indomitable will. 

The commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has followed a time-honored custom and 
promoted its Lieutenant Governor. The 
new executive, Frank G. Allen, is a 
leather manufacturer, and boots and shoes 
form the second largest industry in the 
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state. Two terms as president of the 
Senate, followed by two terms as Lieu- 
tenant Governor, have given him the high- 
est type of training for new tasks. He 
is fifty-four years old. 

Ohio’s new Governor is a builder of 
homes. Myers Y. Cooper is proud of the 
fact that two thousand Cincinnati fami- 
lies live in dwellings that he erected and 
financed. The nature of his business de- 
veloped financial skill, and we find him 
president of a savings institution and a 
national bank. He has been president, 
likewise, of the Ohio Council of Churches, 
He is fifty-five years old. 





Nineteen New Governors 


John C. Phillips 
Harvey Parnell 

C. Douglas Buck 
Doyle E. Carlton 
Louis L. Emmerson 
Harry G. Leslie 
Clyde M. Reed 
William T. Gardiner 
Frank G. Allen 
Henry S. Caulfield 
Arthur J. Weaver 
New Hampshire. ...Charles W. Tobey 
Morgan F. Larson 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


George F. Shafer 
Myers Y. Cooper 
William G. Conley 
Walter J. Kohler 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 











Another new Governor with banking 
experience is Louis L. Emmerson, of IIli- 
nois. Prior to 1916 he was “merchant 
and banker, Mt. Vernon, Illinois”; but 
for the past twelve years he has served 
his fellow-citizens as Secretary of State 
in the capitol at Springfield. He is sixty- 
five, probably the oldest of the Governors 
inaugurated in January, and is a Mason, 
Knight of Pythias, Red Man, Woodman, 
Elk, Odd Fellow, etc. 

The voters of Nebraska chose a fruit- 
grower for their Governor. Arthur J. 
Weaver was born in Falls City fifty-five 


years ago and has lived there all his life, 
Graduating from the state university in 
1895, he studied law, practised it for eight 
years, and then decided to be an agricul- 
turist and orchardist. Incidentally he has 
served as member of the Nebraska House 
of Representatives, City Attorney, Coun- 
ty Attorney, and Mayor. He too is a 
Mason, Odd Fellow, Knight of Pythias, 
Woodman, and Elk. 

In the adjoining state of Kansas the 
voters elevated to the executive office a 
man who had been a railway mail clerk 
for twenty years. But since he retired 
in 1917, as superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service, Clyde M. Reed had been 
secretary to a governor, judge of the 
famous Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission, and publisher of the Par- 
sons Sun. He is fifty-seven years old. 

Missouri chose a lawyer for Governor, 
Henry S. Caulfield, whose previous public 
career includes service in Congress and 
the posts of excise commissioner (before 
prohibition) for the St. Louis district, 
judge of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
and City Counsellor. He is fifty-five years 
old, a graduate of St. Charles College 
and the law department of Washington 
University. 

North Carolina likewise chose a lawyer 
with a public career. Oliver Max Gard- 
ner came to the governorship via the 
state Senate and the office of Lieutenant 
Governor, though there were eight years 
of private law practice at Shelby in be- 
tween. He is only forty-six years old, a 
graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina. At sixteen he was a teamster with 
Spanish War troops, later becoming 4 
Captain in the National Guard. During 
the Great War he was Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of his state. 

' The new Governor of New Jersey, 
Morgan F. Larson, is a civil engineer of 
Perth Amboy who has recently served in 
the state Senate; and the new Governor 
of Delaware, C. Douglas Buck, has just 
completed a term as State Engineer. He 
is the son-in-law of Senator du Pont. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Croton Dam, an important unit of the New York City water 
supply system. Water from this system is also available to The New 
Rochelle Water Company for distribution in Westchester County. 


Westchester County, NewYork, 
one of the wealthiest suburban 
districts in the United States, 
had an assessed valuation in 
1927 of about $1,250,000,000— 
estimated to be greater than the 
assessed valuation of each of 
twenty entire states. Extending 
from Long Island Sound to the 
Hudson River, Westchester 
County lies in the direct path 
of expansion of New York City 
and its location adjoining the 
metropolis has attracted people 
of wealth and standing, which 
accounts for the large proportion 
of fine residences for which it is 
noted. Building permits for the 

first seven months of 1928 show 


an aggregate of $79,212,000. 


For over forty years, The 
New Rochelle Water 
Company has been 


AA 


supplying water to most of 
the leading communities in this 
county, serving a population 
of over 96,000. With a steady 
increase in population, the 
Company is assured of con- 
tinuous and stable growth. 


The New Rochelle Water Com- 
pany is one of the principal 
subsidiaries of the Community 
Water Service Company which 
serves through its subsidiaries 
over one million people in twelve 
eastern and middle western 
states with this necessity of life. 


To those who are considering 
the disposition of their invest- 
ment funds, we recommend the 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
of The New Rochelle Water 
Company for conserva- 

tive investment yield- 

ing about 5.25%. 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


42 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 
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With 250% Security 
hacked hy a 


Forty MILLION 
DOLLAR 


GUARANTEE 


ies BONDS 


have directly behind them first 
mortgages that average less than 
40% of the value of completed, 
fee simple properties. In other 
words, for each $100 you invest, 
you have more than $250 of real 
estate security. 









In addition, the Bonds are 
the direct obligation of the 
Security Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, with resources of more 
than five million dollars. And the 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


with resources of more than forty 
million dollars, endorses on each 
Security Bond its irrevocable 
guarantee that principal and in- 
terest on each underlying mort- 
gage will be paid. 


Security Bonds are legal invest- 
ments for National Banks and safe 
investments for everyone. They 
are issued in short maturities—2, 
3, 4 and 5 years— and in the con- 
venient denominations of $1,000, 
$500 and $100. Write today for 
further particulars. 


Please Address Department 14 


BONDS 


Jj. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Continued from page 118) 

Maine and Wisconsin, in their selection 
of Governors, have one thing in common. 
In Maine it is Gardiner of Gardiner. 
In Wisconsin it is Kohler of Kohler. 
Each lives in a town named for himself 
or his family. William T. Gardiner is 
2 Harvard Law School graduate who has 
been practising his profession in Augusta 
while also serving three terms in the 
Maine House of 
Representatives, in- 
cluding one year as 
Speaker. Walter J. 
Kohler has been 
identified since 1890 
with Kohler Com- 
pany, a bathroom- 
fixture concern 
founded by his 
father. He laid out 
the village of Koh- 
ler for the employ- 
ees of that organi- 
zation. Though it 
appears that he him- 
self never went to 
college, he is presi- 
dent of the board of 
regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wiscon- 
sin. He was born 
in Sheboygan almost fifty-four years ago. 

The reader who has been interested in 
these comments will have noticed that 
business men predominate among our new 
state executives, just as lawyers fill the 
seats of the United States Senate. And 
it is eminently fitting that this should be. 
An examination of messages sent by these 
governors to their respective legislatures 
will disclose the fact that they are busi- 
ness documents essentially. Budgets, 
taxes, bond issues, public-utility control, 
waterpower development, school funds— 
these truly are matters for successful men 
of business to handle. 


Will He Be 
Attorney General? 


Wrouge MAKERS have been busy since 
the election telling us what appoint- 
ments Mr. Hoover may make. Bruce 
Barton disclaims any inside knowledge, 
but since he is a super-salesman with a 
gifted pen he makes a convincing case 
for the selection of William J. Donovan 
as Attorney General. Writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, he takes us over 
the career of a man only forty-five years 
of age—college athlete, war hero, district 
attorney, assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

“The office of Attorney General,” Mr. 
Barton remarks, “is of importance to us 
all. With his 7,000 ‘assistants, he is our 





GOV. ROOSEVELT OF NEW YORK 
On Inauguration Day. 


defense against the counterfeiter, the 
narcotic traffic, the bootlegger, and the 
criminal on the high seas. Charged with 
the enforcement of the Sherman law and 
the Clayton act, he can influence pro- 
foundly the course of business, whether 
big or little. And as the chief law offi- 
cer of the Goverment he can perhaps, 
by example and precept, do something 
to better the archaic procedure under 
which we Americans 
attempt to adminis- 
ter our criminal law. 
All this would seem 
to require an un- 
usual individual.” 

Member of the 
football team and 
crew at Columbia, 
Donovan continued 
his habit of exer- 
cise by joining a 
cavalry troop in 
Buffalo, his native 
city, when he re- 
turned there to prac- 
tise law. As captain 
of that troop he saw 
service on the 
Mexican border, 
met General Persh- 
ing there and after 
the outbreak of the World War was behind 
the German lines as an official observer. 

With our own entrance into the con- 
flict he jumped back to this side and 
enrolled in New York’s famous Irish 
regiment, the fighting 69th, later to be 
known as the 165th Infantry. Father 
Duffy was its chaplain, and Donovan was 
presently lieutenant colonel and_ then 
colonel. 

Mr. Barton quotes from the official 
citation made in connection with the 
award of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Colonel Donovan. ‘The scene 
is the Argonne, October 14 and 15, 1918: 

“Tt was evident that the attack could 
be carried through only by desperate 
resolution. This resolution Lieutenant 
Colonel Donovan determined to reinforce 
by the power of his own example... . 
The assaulting battalion met with a ter- 
rible reception as it crossed the open 
ground and moved up the slopes toward 
the trenches. Machine guns and artil- 
lery ravaged it from the front and flanks. 
Officers and many of the best N. C. 0.’s 
were hit and some platoons began to be 
disorganized. Then Colonel Donovan, 
moving erect from place to place in full 
view of the enemy, reorganized and heart- 
ened the men. As spurts of dust went 
up around his feet and shells broke in the 
vicinity, ‘See,’ he said, ‘they can’t hit 
me and they won’t hit you.’ Always cool 
and smiling in demeanor, but vigorous in 
his orders, he pulled the leaderless pla- 
toons together, filled them with his own 
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HOLD FAST 


in this new age 
to an old, old principle 


E is an age of change. Never- 

theless one principle endures, un- 
changed and chanégeless. It is 
the law of accumulation: 


If you would accumulate, in- 
vest sanely and safely; invest 
primarily for sure income 
from your principal. Invest to 
make interest your profit, and 
you will always have a profit. 


To do that, make certain of 
the experience, integrity, record, 
and financial responsibility of 
the investment firm with whom 
you deal. 

We submit here the qualifi- 
cations of this institution. It was 
founded, back in the eighties, to 
select investments in America 


for a group of British, Scotch 
and Dutch trust funds. Today it 
continues to serve a long list of 
American, Scotch, Dutch and 
British Banking Institutions and 
in addition, provides sound se- 
curities and comprehensive serv- 
ice to thousands of conservative 
individual investors. 


As a step to gain a more com- 
plete picture of this institution, 
we suggest that you secure liter- 
ature describing particularly at- 
tractive current offerings which 
are broadly diversified as to type, 
maturity and geographic loca- 
tion. A coupon is placed below 
for your convenience. No obli- 
gation for you is involved. 





GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 120 Broadway, New York 


Mail for Descriptive Literature 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 102 
112 West Adams St., Chicago 

















Please send me, without obligation, descriptive literature 
on attractive current offerings. 
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First Mortgage 


GOLD BONDS 
$100 $500 $1,000 


Security Grows in Value 


Every First Mortgage Bond we offer 
is protected by substantial, carefully 
appraised property in the 
soundest cities of the great Pacific 
Northwest. 


income 


The Northwest’s strategic trade posi- 
tion, its growing population and the 
enormous resources of this region are 
causing the security back of these bonds 
to constantly grow in value. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
BONDS and MORTGAGES 
1222 Second Ave. SEATTLE, Washington 





W. D. Comer & Co. 
1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Please send without obligation or personal solicitation 
information about 642% First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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The financial advertisers in The Review of 
Reviews are all members of one or more of the 
following organizations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS?’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection 
among financial firms. 


Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public 
Utility houses, which by their nature are not 
eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed 
by a member house of the above associations, or, 
in the case of real estate bonds, when they are 
guaranteed in a manner acceptable to the Review 
of Reviews. 5 


Financial advertisements are.placed before the 
Review of Reviews readers by reputable firms 
in the hope of co-operating with them on indi- 
vidual problems. Please consult them directly, 
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fighting spirit and led each wave in 
person.” 

Altogether, the Germans hit him four 
times. “And with one exception,” Mr. 
Barton adds, “he.was the only American 
fighter to whom the United States award- 
ed all three of its distinguished service 
emblems. The nation heard much—and 
properly so—of Sergeant York. It heard 
little of Bill Donovan, who went back 
quietly to the practice of law until Presi- 
dent Harding appointed him United States 
District Attorney.” 

He became assistant to the Attorney 
General in 1925 and has served under 
both Harlan F. Stone and John G. 
Sargent. 

“Tt has been his policy,” according to 
Mr. Barton, “to invite trade associations, 
as well as industries which were planning 
mergers or consolidations, to come to 
Washington with their attorneys and lay 
all their cards on the table. In peaceful 
conference the concerns involved could 
be advised whether the contemplated 
plans probably would or would not meet 
the approval of the courts. Such trust 
busting as has occurred has been done 
in advance, before the injury had taken 
place, and with no consequent upset to 
trade or loss to innocent investors. 

“He himself has expressed it pictur- 
esquely by saying that big business has 
come to realize that it is better to be 
directed by a traffic cop than to be trailed 
by a detective.” 


Dr. Jordan's 
Three Lives 


SS . YEARS OLD, and three 
lives to finish. That would be a pre- 
dicament for most people, but it does not 
seem to worry David Starr Jordan. His 
present-day interests and the threefold 
nature of his life work make an interest- 
ing story for Frank J. Taylor to relate in 
the American Magazine. 

“The first life I have lived is that of 
the naturalist and explorer. The second 
is the life of an educator. My third life 
is that of a minor prophet of democracy. 

“My earliest scientific paper,” Dr. 
Jordan tells his interviewer, “written in 
1871, was on hoof rot in sheep.” He 
had cared for sheep as a boy on the home 
place, and had found that it was a bac- 
terial infection yielding to a simple germ- 
killing bath. At the age of seventeen he 
was teaching a one-room school. Later 
he entered Cornell and after graduation 
became in due time a professor of 
zoology in the University of Indiana. 
There, at the age of thirty-four, the trus- 
tees discovered in him the new president 
they needed. 





“My first task,” Dr. Jordan explained, 
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lawyers and typists; senators 
and policemen; just everyone 
buys Fidelity Bonds. 


Why ? 


Because all prefer to invest their sur. 
plus funds in a manner that brings 
them the largest returns with the 
greatest margin of safety. 


Fidelity 6% First Mortgage Bonds offer both~ 
a high rate of return and utmost safety for 
principal. Their payment, when due, is made 
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“was to get money to equip and run the 
university properly. The majority of the 
members of the state legislature consid- 
ered higher education as relatively un- 
important. I made a speaking tour of 
the state, visiting every county and dis- 
cussing the needs of the university. I 
went down to the legislature and ap- 
peared before the committee to explain 
that I did not want anything myself, but 
that the children of Indiana wanted good 
educations. I finally had to gather a 
small number of former students of the 
college who were then in the legislature 
and, with their help, I managed to force 
our appropriations through.” 

At the end of six years, the University 
of Indiana had been completely reorgan- 
ized, the legislature had been convinced 








DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 


of the need of adequate funds, new build- 
ings had been erected, the faculty and 
student body had increased several fold, 
and the institution was recognized as one 
of the most progressive schools of high 
standing in the country. 

Then one day the young president was 
visited by an elderly Californian and his 
wife. Their purpose, as told now by Mr. 
Taylor, was stated by the man: 

“We have lost our only child, our son. 
We want to do something in his memory 
and have decided to found a new univer- 
sity in California, our home. The chil- 
dren of California shall be our children. 
We will contribute our entire fortune to 
the cause. We want to build a univer- 
sity free from traditions and precedents, 
one that will fit men and women for lives 
of service. My friend, President White, 
of Cornell, assures me you are just the 
man to undertake the work for us.” 

Leland Stanford, the Californian who 
tempted Dr. Jordan from his Indiana 
Post, was a railroad builder, a former 
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An Investment Trust 


Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 


—Trust Officers 





This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
Fiscal Corporation, sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. A summary ofeach company, 
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UNITED STATES FISCAL CORPORATION 


including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter head. Ask 


for booklet U -2. 
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NorTH CAROLINA 
Has 
the Largest 
Hosiery Mills 
in 
the World 





You may share 


Her prosperity 











She has $1,250,000,000 in- 
vested in manufacturing 
plants, and over $1,000,000,- 
000 annualincome from them. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and cer- 
tainty of income. 


Loans are made only on resi- 
dences, smail apartments and 
income-producing business 
properties owned in fee simple. 
Loans are so thoroughly di- 
versified that each unit aver- 
ages only $3,500. 

Write for our five points of 
safety, and booklet that gives 
complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ad- 
dress Dept. RR-2 


HOME 


Mortgage Co. 
Durham, North Carolina 




















Send for Detailed 
Information About 


MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 
A National Security 


Issued Only By 
Mortgage Security Corporation 


of America 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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lifts her miner 4 bridges with electric 
power supplied by this company. With 
remarkable rapidity, electricity poiomees 
duty otherwise difficult — thereby helping 
speed vehicle traffic without hindering 
river commerce. This task well accom- 
plished is another significant manifesta- 
tion of Edison Service in the daily life 
of this great city. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
157 consecutive dividends to its stockhold 

for Year Book. This stock is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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Men and Women 








governor of his state, a United States sen. 
ator, and one of the richest men in the 
land. His eight-thousand-acre ranch 
home, thirty miles south of San Fran. 
cisco was offered as the campus of the 
new institution. 

Sandstone buildings, surrounding 
mission-style arcade, rose in the grain 
field. Mr. Taylor again lets Dr. Jordan 
tell the story: 

“It was perhaps as remarkable a 
student body as could be found in any 
university. A number of them were not 
quite up to the technical requirements, 
but we made it a policy to admit them 
anyway, if they gave evidence of good 
character and the prospect of ability. 

“The first student I admitted to Stan- 
ford came down from Oregon in the 
middle of the summer before the first 
term started. He wanted to enter the 
university, but was deficient in entrance 
credits. He had no money, so we helped 
him find a job. He drove a buggy and 
looked after the cow at a girls’ school 
near the campus, and accepted his re- 
muneration in tutoring. 

“He made good progress in everything 
but English composition, which was the 
only requirement we made applicable to 
every student who entered, but we de- 
cided to admit him anyway, on his pros- 
pects. He studied geology and devel- 
oped a genius for organization in student 
affairs. When he came up for gradua- 
tion as a mining engineer he was still de- 
ficient in certain minor technicalities of 
English composition, though he had pre- 
sented several excellent papers on 
geology. 

“However, as he seemed to have all the 
other requirements of a useful citizen, we 
graduated him anyway and let him take 
his chances in the world. 

“The boy’s name was Herbert C. 
Hoover.” 

Shortly after Stanford University was 
opened, its benefactor died; lawsuits tied 
up his estate for years; a financial panic 
depleted its endowment; an earthquake 
destroyed part of its buildings. But 
nevertheless the institution lived, under 
the guidance of Dr. Jordan, who re 
mained its president from 1891 to 1916. 
For the past thirteen years he has been 
chancellor emeritus. 

His first life has been that of an 
ichthyologist, and he has searched for 


‘| strange fish from Alaska to Newfound- 


land and in all the seven seas. His sec- 
ond life has been that of an educator. 
His third life has been that of a cru- 
sader for peace, the climax which might 
well be considered the winning of 4 
$25,000 prize. ‘All these lives,’ Dr. Jor- 
dan remarked, “have been more or less 
complete, for I gave to them all that was 
in me to give. They constitute my final 
choice of an ideal existence.” 
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Argentina's 
New President 


“PHAT GREATEST living character” is 

the phrase used to describe Dr. 
Irigoyen, President of the Argentine Re- 
public, by Carlos C. Reissig, in the peri- 
odical Argentina. 

There is a new administration in the 
country, just as there is here in the 
United States and in Mexico, and Cuba, 
and Nicaragua. The election was held 
last April and the candidate of the Union 
Civica Radical triumphed. Inauguration 


came on October 12. Here is the set- | 


ting that this Argentine author prepares 
for the subject of his sketch: 

There are men who have been born 
with the virtue of symbolizing the great- 
est ideals, interpreters of the present, and 
visionaries of the future. They seem as 
though they were those selected by des- 
tiny to produce great agitations in hu- 
manity, which impulse them towards new 
standards of ideals and _ perfection. 
Every nation has produced a man of this 
temperament, and all of them were 
necessary for the better development of 
the world. The Argentine Republic, af- 
ter so many periods of political ferment, 
needed a man to mould its national char- 
acter, and he was found in Dr. Hipolito 
Irigoyen. 

This is not Dr. Irigoyen’s first term; 
he served from October, 1916, to Octo- 
ber, 1922, a troublesome period in world 
affairs, when Argentina remained neutral 
in the war and then joined the League of 
Nations, later withdrawing. Upon sev- 
eral occasions during the post-war decade 
the country has experienced economic de- 
pression. In 1926, for example, it ex- 
ported two million tons more of livestock 
and agricultural products than in 1925, 
but received $70,000,000 less for them. 
The first thing that Irigoyen did, after 
inauguration, was to hold conferences 
with representatives of packing houses 
and grain interests. 

At the head of Dr. Irigoyen’s cabinet 
of young men are Dr. Elpido Gonzales, 
recently Vice-president and now Minister 
of the Interior, and Dr. Horacio B. 
Oyhararte, who at the age of twenty-five 
kept Argentina out of the war by a 
speech of three days and two nights in 
the Congress at Buenos Aires. He be- 
comes Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The new President is seventy-six years 
cld and will thus be eighty-two when his 
six-year term expires. He was gradu- 
ated half a century ago (1877) from the 
University of Buenos Aires, and his sub- 
Sequent career includes service as lawyer, 
member of Congress, chief of police, pro- 
fessor of history and political economy, 
and leader of the Radical party in the 
fight for social and political equality. 
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No. 2 of a series of advertises 
ments of American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 
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Fruit Jars and Dividends... 


NE glass plant used the elec- 
tricity furnished by a subsidiary 
of the American Water Works and 
Electric Company in the making 
of 25,000,000 fruit jars last year. 


A necessity serving another neces- 
sity eee 


Basic industries in 17 states, de- 
pending upon our economical and 
reliable service of water or elec- 
tricity, help to pay the interest and 
dividends of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
its group of public utilities. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS“ LECTRIC (OMPANY 








INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


eZnformation about this Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished upon request. 
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Shuffling the Calendar 


OUR BIRTHDAY will be lifted 
bodily from one month to an- 
other. Washington’s Birthday, 
the Fourth of July, Christmas, 
and the rest will always be celebrated 
on Monday—allowing a two- or three- 
day holiday regularly. Between Sat- 
urday, December 28, and Sunday, Jan- 
uary 1, there will be a day that is 
neither December 29 nor January 0, 
nor Monday, nor Friday, nor any 
other day of the week, but simply Year 
Day, an extra holiday. The first 
of the month will always be Sunday. 
Easter will always be April 8. No month 
will have more than twenty-eight days, 
and there will be an extra month between 
June and July. 
All this, and more besides, has now 
become entirely possible. It may happen 
in the next few years not, as 





Sun 


Tue|Wed/Thu| Fri | Sat 


year, as though they were actually 
four equal quarters. They are not, 
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They contain respectively 90 (91 in 
leap-year), 91, 92 and 92 days. The 
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first half year is two or three days 
shorter than the second. Because a 
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month may have 28, 29, 30, or 31 
days, there is confusion for those who 
are paid by the week but pay bills by 
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the month, and vice versa. Sometimes 
there are five, and sometimes only 








EVERY MONTH IN PROPOSED CALENDAR 


before nations have gone through calen- 
dar changes, and it can be done again. 
Defects in the present Gregorian cal- 
endar complicate the conduct of business 
and the keeping of records, and make us 
all refer to the calendar to straighten our 
dates out. We speak of quarters of the 


four pay days in a month. These ir- 

regularities and others cause, in the 
words of the League of Nations, ‘“‘confu- 
sion and uncertainty in economic rela- 
tions, in the arrangement of all statistics, 
accounts, commercial and transport fig- 
ures, etc.” 

Moreover, because weeks do not fit 
exactly into months or into the year (for 
there are one or two days 
more than fifty-two weeks in 





it might seem, in order to turn 
things topsy-turvy, but in or- 
der to straighten out tangles 
in our present calendar. . 
Since the early days of the 
century there has been agita- 
tion for reform, which has 
now gathered weight. To those 
who pass it by as the dream 
of impracticable reformers, it 
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the year) there is a constant 
jumping about of dates in rela- 
tion to the days of the week. 
Hardly any of us can say what 
day of the month it will be 
four weeks from today. And 
one year Christmas may fall 
on Tuesday, the next Wednes- 
day, and so on. Monthly ex- 





can be pointed out that iden- 
tical skepticism greeted pro- 
posals for adopting standard 
time in the chaotic days when 
one clock was as good as an- 
other which gave a wholly dif- 
ferent hour. That was before 
President Arthur called the 
conference in Washington 
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REVISED 
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port and import totals are 
shrunk or inflated because 
months are nominally equal, 
but actually vary by as much 
as 10 to 13 per cent. Some- 
times there is a 19 per cent. 
difference in the number of 
working days in two successive 
months. 





which in 1884 set the standard 
time that now seems the only 
possible arrangement. 

Why change the calendar? 
Because our present one is 
largely a haphazard system of 
measuring time patched up by 
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Julius and Augustus Cesar. Its 
defects are needless. We put 
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WHY NOT AN EXTRA ava 


All these irregularities come 
from the haphazard way in 
which the present or Gregorian 
calendar was made. It began 
with the Egyptians, who had 
measured the year accurately 
and divided it into twelve 
months of thirty days each, 
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up with it only because we are 
used to it. Several times 
126 


By Will B. Johnstone, in the World (New York) 
A HUMOROUS VIEW OF THE 18-MONTH CALENDAR 


into three weeks of ten days 
each. At the end of each 
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PROSPERING 
INDUSTRY MAKES 


ACTIVE MARKETS 


USY factories create payrolls, and payrolls 

create markets. Piedmont Carolinas facto- 
ries are busy, and their low production costs in- 
sure continuous operation. 


Piedmont Carolinas workmen are earning, which 
insures their ability to buy. They do buy, and 


here is the evidence: 


A manufacturer of bulk and packaged foods re- 
ports that his ratio of sales of the higher priced 
package line in Piedmont Carolinas is 42% 
greater than his national average. 


Automobile sales are increasing faster than the 
average for the rest of the country. Consumption 
of electrical current has grown faster than the 
increase for the Nation at large. 


For the fourth consecutive year, Piedmont Caro- 
linas has set a record for the sale of electric 


ranges. 


Fifty per cent of one manufacturer’s southern 
sales (electrical supplies), and 25% of another 
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manufacturer’s southern volume (heating equip- 
ment) are made here. 


Wealth, per capita, is increasing faster than in 
five of the wealthiest states of the Union. Every 
year sees $225,000,000 worth of foods and feed- 
stuffs imported here from other states. Building 
is 66% greater in dollar volume than the national 
average. 


No matter what you make or sell, you can mar- 
ket it easily here. If you manufacture your prod- 
uct in this low-cost, high-production area, you 
can market it more easily—not only in Piedmont 
Carolinas, but throughout the whole Nation. 


PROOF? 


Proof? You will find it abundantly in 
the book Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. A copy will be 
sent you gladly. Your request. sent to 
Industrial Department, Room 923 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., will re- 
ceive prompt,courteous attention. Write 


DUKE POWER 


a COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER:ALLIED INTERESTS 
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twelve months came an extra five-day 
holiday, to make up the full 365 days. 

Then, when Julius Caesar conquered 
the Egyptians, he began disturbing things 
by scattering these five days at the end 
of alternate months, making them vary 
between thirty and thirty-one days, and 
by taking one day from February, leaving 
it witk only twenty-nine. Later Augus- 
tus Czsar, piqued because August, his 
birth-month, had only 30 days, whereas 
Julius’s July had thirty-one, took Febru- 
ary 29 and made it into August 31. 
Property owners who rented by the quar- 
ter complained, because one quarter was 
ninety and another ninety-three days 
long. Accordingly Augustus moved Sep- 
tember 31 to October 31, and then moved 
November 31 to December 31. 


Where Our Week Came From 


Our seven-day week with its odd rela- 
tion to our odd months, came unoffi- 
cially when Constantine adopted Christi- 
anity toward the end of the first quarter 
of the fourth century. The Hebrew six 
days of labor and a Sabbath of rest natu- 
rally came along with it, although this 
seven-day week, which had been common 
in western Asia, was not adopted gen- 
erally into the Roman calendar until the 
time of Theodosius, who reigned in the 
latter half of the fourth century. Before 
that, in 325 A. D., the Council of Nicea 
had caused Easter to begin the wander- 
ing it still keeps up by making it follow 
the first full moon after March 21 
Moonlight was needed that pilgrims 
might have light for night journeys. 

The Julian calendar was based on a 
year 365.25 days long, with a leap year 
every fourth year. Since the year is 
actually 365.242 days long, .008 of a day 
extra was left over every year. By 1582 
the difference had piled up until the 
calendar was ten days behind nature in 
recording the passing of the seasons. 
Therefore Pope Gregory ordered that the 
ten days between October 5 and 15 be 
dropped that year, thereby giving us the 
present Gregorian calendar. 

England and its colonies, however, did 
not make the change until 1752, by which 
time there was an eleven-day difference. 
Hence it is that though we celebrate 
Washington’s birthday on the 22nd of 
this month, Washington himself grew up 
with the idea that he was born on the 
February 11—as he was under the old 
Julian calendar. He was twenty when 
the change of 1752 was made. 

Since that time there has been no 
change. Though the movement for fur- 
ther reform began about thirty years ago, 
it was not until 1922 that anything was 
actually done. Then our Chamber of 
Commerce and the American Section of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
took it up, the latter asking the League 





of Nations to consider the. question. 
The League appointed a committee which 
went thoroughly into the 185 proposals 
submitted, and reported favorably on two 
general groups, one for a twelve- and the 
other for a thirteen-month year. 

In 1926 the League sent the commit- 
tee’s report to the nations of the world, 
asking them to set up their own commit- 
tees on calendar reform. This the 
United States has now done, unofficially 
because it does not belong to the League. 
Last December Representative Porter in- 
troduced into Congress a resolution re- 
questing the President to propose an in- 
ternational conference for calendar: sim- 
plification, or to accept an invitation to 
one. Recently hearings on this resolution 
have been held. 

In this country sentiment leans toward 
the thirteen-month calendar evolved by 
Moses B. Cotsworth. It is this calendar 


_ which Mr. George Eastman, president of 


the Eastman Kodak Company and head 
of our national committee on calendar 
simplification, has supported actively. 
Under it the extra month between June 
and July would be put in; all months 
would be identical, having 28 days; the 
same date in each month would fall on 
the same day of the week; each month 
would begin with a Sunday and end with 
a Saturday; and there would be an extra 
day called Year Day inserted between 
December 28 and January 1, so that the 
next year could begin again on a Sunday. 
In leap years there would be a similar 
day, Leap Day, between June and July. 

With this plan goes one to celebrate 
week-day holidays on Monday, and to 
fix Easter on April 8 instead of letting it 
wander as it does now between March 22 
and April 25. Advocates of this plan 
point out that already sixty nationally 
known firms have adopted a thirteen- 
month plan on their own account, in 
order to simplify accounting and record- 
keeping within their own offices. 

January 1, 1933, has been suggested as 
the date for beginning use of the new 
calendar (which would be announced 
with an adjustment table for converting 
old dates for contracts, rent schedules, 
etc., into the new), because then January 
1 falls on Sunday. Whether it will be 
put into effect then depends largely on 
what the public thinks of it. 


Scientific Slaughter 


‘TE WILL BE A MISTAKE if the youth of 
the world is led to believe that the 
war of the future will be very much like 
that international conflict which ended 
ten years ago,” writes Sir Philip Gibbs, 
famous English author and war corre- 
spondent, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
The Great War is already an old-fash- 


Le 


ioned affair. In all the technique of sci. 
entific slaughter the next war will be far 
more efficient. 

“In that war of the future,” writes Sir 
Philip, “if humanity decides to risk it, 
there will be no noncombatants except 
the very young and the very old, and 
even these will be in the zone of fire.” 
Trenches will play no part, for aircraft 
will be a deciding factor, while tank ac. 
tions and motorized transport will bring 
back open warfare. “The decisive bat. 
tles on land will be fought by battalions 
of tanks, or armored cars, operating like 
cavalry. .. . The sky will be: the chief 
arena and victory will come to that nation 
which first establishes supremacy aloft.” 

The main strategic objective will be 
the enemy’s nerve centers—his capital, 
his seat of government, his areas of in- 
dustry and population—these to be oblit- 
erated by endless bombing. During the 
World War, German air raids did much 
to demoralize the working people of 
England—‘“more than was safe to admit 
at the time’—and Amiens’ entire popu- 
lation fled after 2,000 houses there were 
destroyed in one night. Yet this is as 
nothing compared to what is in store! 

Poison gas has been greatly “im- 
proved” since 1918—it caused 170,000 
British casualties then—and its horrors 
will be extended to helpless women and 
children in the cities at home, via the 
air-bomb route. The systematic propa- 
gation of disease microbes will probably 
follow in a mad attempt for victory by 
the epidemic route, and in short “there 
will not be much ‘romance’ about the 
war of the future. Its ‘adventure’ will 
not be amusing.” 

Submarines will infest the seas as did 
Germany’s 171 U-boats a decade back— 
these underwater craft sinking eight and 
a half million tons of shipping. ‘“We de- 
lude ourselves greatly if we believe that 
any gentlemanly agreement will exempt 
merchant ships from destruction by any 
sea-going nation fighting for its life,” 
adds Sir Philip. “Naval battles of the 
future, like land battles, will be decided 
by supremacy in the air, which will en- 
able the greatest concentration of hostile 
bombing planes to sink big battleships 
and cruisers as easily as the first cannon 
knocked out a man in armor. They need 
not score direct hits. On the contrary, a 
near miss is more effective owing to the 
enormous concussion below water. A 
battleship’s strongest defense will be its 
own airplanes.” 

Science is wonderful in its constant 
discoveries, giving man near-divine pow- 
ers. But if man does not become wiser 
in his use of these dangerous toys, the 
beauty of life will be extinguished in 
smoke and ashes. “Are we going to have 
that war of the future?” asks Sir Philip, 
and answers: “Better not.” 
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Alter your course... slow... full speed 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 
and up to the minute 


7 can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 

Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


CGyrerat Opiice Fanipment (poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 





Your Business Safely Charted 


able, accounts payable, cash, collections. . all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 

Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 

Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


After hunting frantically 
thru’ crowded filing 
drawers 


ee 
cannot be ac- 
complished by mere- 
ly enclosing your 
letters in a piece of 
manila paper. Flat 


are merely a makeshift. 
their contents erect in the files and the result 
is overcrowded, bulging folders that waste 
filing space and cause untold delays in filing 


and finding. 


“Vertex” Pockets on the other hand are especially made to correct 
Their accordion expansion, available as needed, permits 
them to efficiently hold 3, 30, or 300 letters; their indexes, which 
always remain in plain view, allow quick filing and finding and 
greatly reduce the possibilty of lost letters. 

Being made of red rope material, they will outwear a dozen ordinary 
folders. “Vertex” Pockets cost less than delays, mussed papers and 
frayed nerves, and it won’t cost you a penny to prove it. 


these evils. 


If you use letter 
files, the coupon will 
bring you a sample 
Pocket without 
charge or obligation. 


—and searching thru 
bulging folders never in= 
tended to hold more than 


folders at their best 
They cannot hold 





will correct and 
remedy your 
filing 

troubles 


a dozen papers 


—what a relief it is to dis= 

cover how a Vertex Pocket 

will efficiently hold your 
correspondence 
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Please send for trial in my files a free sample of 
Bushnell’s| Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in February Review of Reviews. 


Name of Firm 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL Co., Dept. R, 
13th and Wood Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What to Do 
About Calamities 


© erred WE CONSIDER earthquakes 

tidal waves, tornadoes, flogis 
droughts, fires, famines, and epidemics a 
acts of God coming so suddenly and 
unexpectedly that there is nothing to q 
but repair the damage as best we cap 
whenever and wherever it happens, By 
it now appears that the time to hatte 
against a calamity is not after it has hap. 
pened so much as before. 

Thus when the International Relef 
Union was organized in Geneva in 192), 
by representatives from forty-two cow. 
tries, its founders determined that 
should undertake to prevent calamities as 
well as care for their victims. The way had 
already been prepared by the Relief Dj. 
vision of the League of Red Cross Soci. 
ties in Paris, which had for some time 
been issuing periodic bulletins under the 
title of Material for the Study of Calani- 
ties. 

M. P. Vayssiere, writing in the Paris 
Revue Scientifique Illustré, thus presents 
the new approach to disaster: 

“The founding of the - Internationa 
Relief Union marks the dawn of a new 
and better era, if the importance of s¢- 
entific research for the prevention o 
calamities is to receive greater attention. 
Every catastrophe leaves behind it m- 
terial for the study of the nature of the 
evil, for the purpose of a better organi- 
zation of the means of relief. It is to be 
hoped that all organizations more or les 
specialized, national or international, sc- 
entific, administrative or executive, wil 
consider it their duty to collaborate 
closely, in a manner either direct or in- 
direct, with the International Relic 
Union.” 

In addition to the private organiz- 
tions which are codperating in this im- 
portant work, Austria, Belgium, Chile, 
France, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland 
have established official commissions 
charged with special research along these 
lines. Proof of the feasibility of such 
work is given by the results which have 
already been obtained in such diverse 
fields as the charting of icebergs in the 
North Atlantic, the great reduction in the 
number of cases of yellow fever and 
typhus in tropic countries; the charting 
of regions liable to earthquakes and 
study of the probable intervals between 
them; the curbing of the scourge of 

grasshoppers and insects in the cult 
vated regions of Northern Africa. Sin- 
ilar work is being attempted by the In- 
ternational Famine Relief Commission 
in China, and other such organizations. 

Thus, while the ravages of calamities 
can never be prevented wholly, science }s 











learning to lessen their terror. 
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A Pleasant 
... it’s easy with Art Metal 


The practical beauty 
of this fine furniture 
inspires better work 


USINESS men, we offer you 
ofice comfort ... and smart- 
ness along with keen efficiency. 


These qualities are combined in 
Art Metal Steel office furniture. The 
Practical beauty of this equipment 
inspires better work. 


Nor were these qualities achieved 
overnight. They have developed, 
as your own business has grown, 
Over a period of time. Art Metal 
has had forty years’ experience de- 
signing office equipment. 
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Art Metal engineers appreciate the 
needs of modern business. They 
plan to perfectly fill these needs. 
And their designs are wrought from 
enduring steel by master craftsmen. 


The results are desks with trim 
clean lines . . . smoothly working 
files .. . fire-safes that protect valu- 
able records . . . sanitary, fire resist- 
ing steel shelving. All units are fin- 
ished with special enamels in natural 

















wood grains or rich olive green. 


Add to this the fact that steel 
does not splinter, warp or break. 
First cost is last with Art Metal. 


Office layout booklet... free. Send 
for “Office Standards.” This new 
booklet contains helpful data on 
office layouts. We'll gladly send 
you a copy free along with any of 
the catalogs listed below. Just men- 
tion the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelvings; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. 

The Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 
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Preaching to a Nation 


UIETLY, SO QUIETLY that its 
meaning has not yet dawned 

on the American people, a 
revolution in religion has been 

going on during the last six years. Re- 
ligion is now being offered to the entire 
nation at one time by radio; and the 
creed offered is not that of Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Catholics, 
nor of any other single sect. Its basis is 
no fractional Christianity laid down by a 
convention of church fathers. Its creed 
is simple Christianity, its basis the Bible. 

Here indeed is a revolution, for never 
before has a service planned for any 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew, or non-believer 
who cared to listen been presented to an 
entire nation. 

On Sunday, October 14, there was 
broadcast to the country for the first 
time a religious program designed to 
meet all religious needs that can be satis- 
fied by exhortation, discussion, and 
music. It was broadcast under the lead- 
ership of three of America’s nationally 
known ministers. These three were— 
and are, for their effort was but the be- 
zinning of a continuing ministry—Dr. S. 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Parkes Cadman, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, and Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 
These men and those who work with 
them hope to bring to their estimated 
audience of 25,000,000 Americans help 
and comfort on a scale, and in a manner, 
that no single church can _ undertake. 

Practically everyone is aware that pres- 
ent-day America appears to be losing 
interest in religion. While church mem- 
bership may increase, church attendance 
diminishes, relatively if not absolutely. 
The life of the times seems to pass the 
church by. Yet there is reason to believe 
that eagerness for spiritual comfort is as 
alive as ever; and that as the world grows 
more complex religion becomes even 
more necessary than in the past. 

Dr. Cadman, at least, has found evi- 
dence of this. Five years ago he began 
broadcasting, through the Bedford Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn, New 
York, the men’s conference he had held 
tor twenty years. 

He now has on file some. sixty-three 
thousand letters containing questions, 
most of them about the major concerns 
ot religion which have occupied human 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 


thought through history, from his radio 
hearers. 

These letters, says Dr. Cadman, “came 
as a revelation to some of us who had 
been living in a somewhat circumscribed 
world, hedged about by erroneous ideas, 
Moreover, they not only asserted... 
the widespread desire for religious in- 
struction, but the imperative necessity 
for it. Without for a moment disre- 
garding the conscientious differences ex- 
isting between creeds and denominations, 
it was clear that outworn and superflu- 
ous barriers separated them from mutual 
sympathy and understanding and from 
that cooperative service which is the 
world’s chief good today.” 

Radio speakers have found _ that, 
though their audience is unseen and u- 
heard, it reacts to what they say as surely 
as the visible hearers of a_ platform 
speaker. Dr. Cadman puts it this way: 

“Any speaker gets back what he gives. 
It is returned to him pressed down and 
running over. If he is bitter, bigoted, 
and denunciatory, he reaps as he has 
sown. If he is brotherly, magnanimous, 
and considerate, there is no nation more 





Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
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adio ES housewife who knows her jams and jellies these days knows 

CERTO. American business offices should follow the lead of 
Ime American housewives who know that CERTO makes certain the 
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Religion 
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hospitably inclined to reciprocate in kind 
than our nation. 

“At the same time, the American peo- 
ple are quick to detect sooth-saying, lack 
of moral courage or infirmity of purpose 
in a radio speaker. . . . They like to feel 
that he can put himself in the other per- 
son’s place, get under his skin, see life as 
he sees it, and then do all possible to 
exchange with him the conceptions which 
illuminate the dark path and ease the 
heavy load.” 

It is with something like this in mind 
that the national religious broadcasting 
which began last fall, like the less ambi- 
tious programs sponsored by the same 
source, which preceded it in earlier years, 
has been made strictly non-sectarian. 


Who Shall Broadcast Religion? 


The National Broadcasting Company, 
whose stations broadcast this nation-wide 
religious service, has from the beginning 
insisted that only studio programs de- 
signed for the radio, and not ordinary 
church services, should go on the air 
under its auspices. This likewise is the 
purpose of those conducting the religious 
program. It is not, however, the domi- 
nating sentiment of church groups 
throughout the country. There is a 
widespread feeling that religious radio 


services should consist in broadcasting’ 


nothing but an actual church service. 

With this latter point of view there is 
sharp disagreement. Frank C. Goodman, 
executive radio secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Greater New 
_ York Federation of Churches, and the 
Cadman, Fosdick, and Poling radio 
hours, has been a leader in the opposi- 
tion. Associated with religious radio 
since its inception, and closely identified 
with the present national project, Mr. 
Goodman has come to feel that broad- 
casting the ordinary church service is 
something like broadcasting a single 
piano note when the full harmony of a 
symphony orchestra is required. 

“To broadcast a sectarian or denomi- 
national church service,” declares Mr. 
Goodman, “is neither democratic nor 
American. When a church conducts its 
services, it conducts them for its own 
little group—as is right in a land of re- 
ligious liberty. But when it broadcasts 
that service, it is sending out to the na- 
tion something far better suited to its 
own people than to the heterogeneous 
audience it reaches. Its own audience is 
friendly. The wider radio audience is 
likely to be critical; it demands a differ- 
ent approach.” 

It is along the lines of Mr. Goodman’s 
comments that servites are now being 
broadcast to the nation on Sunday after- 
noons. They begin at three p. m. East- 
ern Standard Time, with Dr. Poling’s 
hour. Dr. Poling, who is editor-in-chief 


, 


of the Christian Herald and President of 
the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, devotes his hour to the prob- 
lems of youth. In some thirty cities 
there are organized groups which listen, 
as well as those who hear him in their 
own homes. At four begins Dr. Cad- 
man’s service, which centers about an 
address by him on problems of the 
world today, and his answers to selected 
questions from the thousands his listen- 
ers throughout the country have sent in. 
Dr. Cadman now devotes most of his 
time to this radio work. At 5:30 comes 
Dr. Fosdick, whose service is more 
purely religious. Dr. Fosdick’s and Dr. 
Poling’s services are conducted by the 
Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, and the Federal Council of 
Churches sponsors all three. 

Dr. Poling’s hour is broadcast over 
wjz and nine other stations. Dr. Cad- 
man’s over WEAF and twenty other sta- 
tions, and Dr. Fosdick’s over wyz and 
seven other stations. This last hook-up 
is sufficiently extensive to cover cities as 
far apart as Boston and Baltimore, New 
York and Kansas City. Dr. Cadman’s 
hook-up includes most of the United 
States east of the Rockies, extending 
from New York to Des Moines, from 
Buffalo to Atlanta, from Providence to 
Denver. ‘ 

The necessary three and a half hours 
of radio time each Sunday are given 
without charge by the National Broad- 
casting Company—and were this time 
sold to advertisers it would bring a total 
of $737,000 a year. The music pro- 
grams by competent, paid artists, which 
round out the sermons of the speakers— 
who serve without pay—clerical work, 
and other expenses, cost a total of 
$82,266 for this season. This money is 
raised by non-sectarian committees. 

There is reason, then, for believing 
that here is something new in religion. 
The men who lead these services remain 
preachers, but their parish is the nation. 


France Mixes Politics 
With Religion 


REv= SINCE THE FOUNDING of the Third 

Republic, in 1870, the status of the 
Catholic Church has mixed the politics 
and the religion of France. 

In 1901, a definitely anti-clerical minis- 
try came into power for the first time, 
and laws were passed driving all but a 
very few congregations of monks and 
nuns from French monasteries. Four 
years later, the Concordat, which had 
been in force ever since the time of Na- 
poleon, was. abrogated.. By the terms of 
the Concordat, the French Government 
supported the Church in return for the 


privilege of nominating Bishops. In its 
place, a law was passed giving the con. 
trol of Church property into the hands of 
secular associations which were to be 
formed, presumably in codperation with 
the Church. The Pope, however, refused 
to concur, diplomatic relations were 
broken off between Paris and the Holy 
See, and the situation has been more or 
less anomalous ever since. 


Reinstating Monasteries 


The recent fall and reorganization of 
Poincaré’s cabinet was due directly to an 
attempt to regularize relations between 
Church and State, though of course many 
other things contributed indirectly. The 
resignation of Herriot and the other 
Radical Socialist Ministers was due to 
the inclusion of Articles 70 and 71, per- 
taining to Church property and legalizing 
of certain monasteries, in the new 
Finance Law. 

L’Europe Nouvelle points out that 
these Articles do little more than recog- 
nize the existing situation, since most of 
the monasteries which though legally ex- 
pelled in 1901 are still in active existence, 
and the desirability of specific recogni- 
tion of those congregations which are 
training schools for missionaries is gen- 
erally recognized. 

The situation is complicated, unfor- 
tunately, by the fact that for fifty years 
many of the Catholics in France, includ- 
ing prelates in high positions, have been 
allied with the Monarchist party, and 
particularly with the violent chauvin- 
istic-Catholic-Orleanist group known as 
L’ Action Frangaise. This group has re- 
cently been reproved by the Pope in no 
uncertain terms, but in France its adher- 
ents still manage to secure a great deal of 
publicity. 

Current History remarks upon the un- 
fortunate development of this situation 
just as the vexing question of Church 
and State relations in France seemed on 
the verge of being settled. Diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See had been re- 
sumed in 1921, and in 1926 the Pope ac- 
cepted, in a modified form, the secular 
associations for the control of Church 
property which caused the split in 1905. 
Other difficult questions, such as the offi- 
cial status of French Catholic mission- 
aries in China, are gradually being set- 
tled. In spite of the present set-back, 
however, the article concludes: 

“For the moment the clerical legisla- 
tion is in abeyance. Nevertheless, as a 
result of this incident, M. Poincaré has 
made it clear that he has no intention 
of restoring Catholicism as a State re- 
ligion in France. He does wish, however, 
to do justice to the Church, and there is 
little doubt that if he remains in power 
final steps toward a conciliation between 
France and the Vatican will be taken.” 
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The entrances from both Monroe and 
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Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases 
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For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has succeeded 
in scores of cases pronounced ‘‘hopeless”. 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from 
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the treatment. Furthermore, you need 
not pay one cent until you, personally, 
are satisfied that the treatment has been 
successful in your own Case. 
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This booklet 


Let us send you the names and addresses of men and 
women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
ence for the wonderful results obtained from The 
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people. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
ceeds where everything else failed to do 
so... and that it gives permanent relief. 
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being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
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By Alfred V. Frankenstein 





FTER THE STUPENDOUS nation-wide 
premiére given Ernest Bloch’s 
tone poem, “America,” strangely 
puzzled expressions could be seen 

on the faces of those who knew Bloch’s 
previous works. Had this work been 
composed by some theater musician, one 
might understand. But Bloch has con- 
sistently revealed a mind of the weight, 
breadth and thickness of a Beethoven. 
During his ten years’ residence in Amer- 
ica Bloch’s style had grown away from 
the consciously Jewish idiom he is fa- 
mous for, until in the violin sonata and 
piano quintet he says, with the voice of 
the elder musician: 

Seid umschlungen, Millionen, 

Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 

So, when one read the announcement 
of a tone poem by Bloch entitled, “Amer- 
ica, an Epic Rhapsody,” one could not 
help but feel that at last our poetry 
of corn and steel, Rocky Mountains, 
prairies and express elevators, would have 
its musical counterpart. One looked for 
an expression of the labor that built 
America, and the unknowing: groping of 
America for a song, a poem, a story that 
will tell her what she is, and an upfling- 
ing of that song with no fear of the fact 
that some of its harmonies may be bitter 
and shrill. 


A Composite Fantasia 


Instead we got a first movement about 
Indians and Pilgrims, ideal music for a 
Campfire Girls’ pageant. Then a move- 
ment having to do with the Civil War, 
composed of folk tunes, and sounding 
much as if Bloch had orchestrated every- 
thing he could find in a grammar school 
song book. Finally some dull-witted jazz, 
an episode signifying “Give me air,” or 
words to that effect, and then a tune in- 
tended to replace “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” which, as one musician put it, 
sounds like the lowest common denomi- 
nator of all churchly banality. In brief, 


the prodigious music maker Bloch has. 


written the sert of “American Fantasia” 
that can be bought by the pound from 
any arranger of band music. But his 
work goes without benefit of the circum- 
stances of time and place that make such 
pieces valid. 

As an expression of the musical mind 
of Ernest Bloch, this piece is incompre- 
hensible. It is inconceivable that Bloch 
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would write for money. Perhaps Bloch 
does not understand America, but he cer- 
tainly knows stupid music from good. 
There is a terrifying thought, for which 
there is some evidence, that something 
in the musical life of America stifles the 
creation of genuine music among us. 

American literature need hang its head 
before the literature of no other country, 
and that literature reflects our life as 
it was in the days of Whitman and Mark 
Twain, as it is in the days of Sandburg 
and Lewis. These men expressed the 
America they saw, without fear of knock- 
ing against prejudices, and are of the salt 
of our letters. The American musician, 
on the other hand, seems terribly afraid 
of the realities of his. day and time. Mac- 
Dowell hied himself to a mountain top 
to dream about Indians he never knew, 
and whose wild, croaking music has no 
common bond with his elegant, nostalgic 
pieces. And MacDowell alone rates in 
the books as a big name in American 
composition. 

Deems Taylor has written, and he 
should know, being one of the tribe, that 
the American composer tries to get any- 
where out of his world. Even when a 
Whiteman throws open his orchestra for 
American music in an American idiom, 
the thing fizzles out in the saltless toot- 
ings of Broadway. And as everyone 
knows, Broadway is afraid of the deadly 


ERNEST BLOCH 


America in Music 


power a genuine musical imagination 
could give to its rhythms, now gone stag. 
nant and sclerotic. 

Perhaps one of our troubles is that 
music is made to be played, and we are 
a nation of listeners. Our manufactures 
of reproducing instruments are growing, 
and our production of pianos is falling. 
We cannot be passive absorbers alone, 
and consider ourselves a musical country. 
Perhaps our modernist composers do not 
listen to the grand voices of Nevinson 
and Marinetti calling on London to de- 
clare war on the artistic dominance of 
Paris. 

Perhaps . . . but enough of this gloom. 
Out of California comes the voice of a 
prophet named Dane Rudhyar telling us 
that the energy of America cannot flow 
into the tiny matrix of our music re- 
sources. He looks to a new music cul 
ture here that will burst apart all the 
means and media Europe has developed. 
In his prophecy one may, perhaps, put 
faith, for the energy he feels flows in all 
our veins. 


Musical 
Meanderings 


bow FIRST REQUISITE for music criti- 
cism, according to one of the best of 
the critical brotherhood, Edwin Evans, is 
an omnivorous musical appetite. The 
music critic whose judgment discards all 
the work but that of a particular era or 
type, is generally an annoyance. The 
imagination that can survey the whole 
history of music and discover and pre- 
sent a more or less affirmative view of 
each musical epoch or style is the valu- 
able critical imagination. 

Such a mind is that of the Londoner, 
W. J. Turner. He is a person of many 
enthusiasms. One of his books is a hymn 
of praise to Mozart. (“Variations on the 
Theme of Music.”) Two are odes to 
Beethoven. (Orpheus, or the Music of 
the Future,” and “Beethoven: The 
Search for Reality.”) In his latest book, 
“Musical Meanderings,” Turner presents 
a collection of papers on all sorts and 
conditions of subjects. 

The book is what its title indicates—a 
group of pleasant papers, none very ex- 
traordinary in subject manner, all very 
extraordinary in their clearness of phrase 
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and vivid beauty of style. The leaping 
originality that holds one glued to the 
second part of the “Beethoven” is not 
here, but neither is the rather nasty 
streak that induced Turner (in “Or- 
pheus”’) to interrupt a beautifully writ- 
ten passage with a music quotation in 
the alto clef, written thus, according to 
his own statement, to annoy those 
familiar only with the F and G clefs. 

A number of the thirty-seven short 
papers are devoted to evaluations of com- 
posers, Strauss, Bach, Parry, and Holst 
in particular. Of Strauss he has nothing 
new to say, but the charm of his style is 
such that even a paper on the manage- 
ment of English music schools makes de- 
lightful reading for the foreigner. Of 
Bach he suggests the heresy that he may 
often have bungled, which will call down 
the wrath of the prelates and police of 
the musical art. Holst he compares to 
an orator who can talk elegantly and say 
nothing, a fact that is becoming apparent 
even among us. Parry, at whom we are 
accustomed to sneer, is in Turner's esti- 
mate, the greatest English musician since 
Purcell. 

Some of the papers are devoted to esti- 
mates of works, such as “Don Giovanni,” 
“Cosi fan tutte,” ‘“Parsifal,’ and the 
“Histoire du soldat” and “Les noces” of 
Stravinsky. A line from the essay on 
“Parsifal” will give the temper of these: 

“Wagner's love of luxury, his habit in 
his later years of wrapping himself up in 
silk, in silk padded rooms, his notorious 
amatory self-indulgence—all these weak- 
nesses which grew upon him with age 
are so patently revealed in ‘Parsifal’ 
that it seems the most extraordinary 
paradox that this passive, self-surrender- 
ing music should have been accepted in 
any way as ‘sacred.’ ” 

Other papers concern themselves with 
impressions of places and people, with 
burlesques of various types of sentimen- 
tality and buncombe, and with ideas on 
such diverse subjects as broadcasting, a 
critic’s differing reactions to “Fidelio,” 
the Russian ballet, and Ernest Newman’s 
ideas about a certain passage in Mozart. 


Advice from the Chinese 


Before leaving this utterly charming 
and beautiful book I cannot refrain from 
quoting entirely a passage in the paper 
called “Critics and Composers.” Turner 
maintains he translated it from the Chi- 
nese. Of that I have my doubts. 

“The poet on meeting the critic who 
has described his verse as more caco- 
phonous than the wailing of many cats 
on the roofs of Shen-Pei-Hu will bow low 
three times and gravely extend to him 
the tips of his three fingers. 

“The poet meeting the critic who has 
described his masterpiece-as a frivolous 
futility expressing admirably the trivial 


character of his official duties and the 
leisure with which he fulfills them wil 
bow low three times and gravely extend 
to him the tip of his forefinger. 

“The poet meeting the critic who has 
described his works as monuments of 
banality incorporating the platitudes of 
all the ages will bow low three times, 

“The poet meeting the critic who has 
described his productions as the emana- 
tions of genius unique and incomparable, 
will bow low three times. 

“The poet meeting the critic who has 
described his poems as the flowering of 
the most exquisite sensibility and the 
profoundest intelligence of the age will 
bow low three times and taking. the crit- 
ic’s arm will lead him to the wall of his 
garden to contemplate in silence the mag- 
nificence of the setting sun.” 


Scrapping the 
Conductor 


ip RECENT success of the American 
Symphonic Ensemble of New York, 
the first orchestra in America to func- 
tion without a conductor, leads to rather 
dubious comment by Ernest Newman in 
Vanity Fair. Mr. Newman begins with 
arguments in favor of the idea: 

“A string quartet gets along quite well 
without a conductor, and manages not 
merely to keep together but to give a 
wholly individual reading of a work. If 
four people can do this, why cannot 
eight? And if eight, why not eighty? 
What is the precise number at which the 
principle would break down? 

“Somehow or other from the rehearsals 
of the four members of a quartet there is 
developed a communal artistic conscious- 
ness, a communal conception of what the 
composer meant. Why should not an or- 
chestra that is always rehearsing together 
develop a consciousness and a conception 
of the same kind? Orchestral players 
have come to rely upon a conductor for 
their conception of the work; but may 
not that be only because they have been 
trained to rely on him for it instead of 
working it out among themselves? The 
string quartet, having always had to rely 
on itself, has had to do the working out 
for itself.” 

But, after remarking that he has heard 
orchestras that required not a single con- 
ductor but a conductor for each player, 
Mr. Newman proceeds to upset his theor- 
izing: 

“The four members of a quartet man- 
age to think with one mind partly be- 
cause they have minds to begin with; and 
they must have been pretty well of the 
same mind from the commencement or 
they would not have come _ together. 
But the more you multiply the four, 
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the Marvelous Beauty 
of its Grquisife Jone 


Sweetness of tone is the very first great 
consideration in any Piano. The appealing 
charm of the exquisitely mellow and de- 
lightful tone of the Vose Piano has won 
unstinted acclaim from great masters of 
music the world over. The Vose has been 
called “The Very Soul of Tonal Beauty.” 





Yhe First Vose Piano 
built in 185] 
Still retains all of its 
Original Sweet Tones 





Ir you could go through the Vose 
factory—one of the most modern and 
best-equipped Piano factories in the 
world—and see the infinite care de- 
voted to every minute detail. of con- 
struction, you would understand why 
the Vose tone, perfected by one family 
ownership for over 77 years, is a marvel 
of sweetness and purity, and why the 
Vose, through all these years, has made 
a world-wide reputation for the perma- 
nence of its tone. 

Every Vose Piano is beautiful—there 
are Uprights, Grands and charming} 
Period Models. 


Vose monthly terms are convenient 
and prices moderate—Uprights $495 
up, Grands $795 up, plus transporta- 
tion. Write for catalog and floor 
pattern. 





Vose ons Piano Co. 


.173 Boylston St., Boston 
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Music 


the less likely are these ideal conditions. 

“When you come to eighty or a hun- 
dred, you are pretty sure to have a fair 
number who have hardly any minds at 
all; they may make quite good passen- 
gers, fit to lend a hand in a storm, but 
not fit to help sail the ship. And since an 
orchestra is no stronger than its weakest 
member, I fancy we are asking for 
trouble when we leave a heterogeneous 
body of that sort to play of itself... . 

“This leads to the question: what dif- 
ference is there between dominance of 
the orchestra by someone inside it and 
dominance by someone outside? If one 
man’s idea is to prevail, why not put a 
baton in his hand and give him full con- 
trol at once?” 


In Search of 
Great Composers 


n Modern Music Boris de Schloezer 

tries to estimate “The Drift of the 
Century.” He begins with the state- 
ment that it is not fashion and the usual 
run of accepted things that come to be 
the great symbols of any given era, but 
the works of genius that in their day 
were revolutionary. And so M. de 
Schloezer picks as the great revolutionary 
and typical works of the twentieth cen- 
tury Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande,” 
Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,’ the 
“Prometheus” of Scriabin, and Stravin- 
sky’s “Rite of Spring.” 

Debussy, Schénberg, and Scriabin, he 
finds, tended toward the creation of sys- 
tems and individual formulas of composi- 
tion, and goes on to say: 

“We touch here on what is, I believe, 
most characteristic in contemporary 
music—the strongly felt need for disci- 
pline. It is precisely this which differen- 
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DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES...THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


But 


‘what of those 


THE CHIMES : 
H DEDICATED TO THE CtoaY Or cop 
AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF : 
CAROLINE ELLEN MASON ‘Bt 
WERE PabeENtED Fo THUS Cot. 40 BY 
EDWARD MASON 
5 AD a8 





] letenate indeed, are those whose 


steps lead them, each Sunday morning, to 
the calm and peace of the Church. The dignity 
of the services—the solemnity of a congregation 
pledging anewits allegiance to the King of Kings 
—the inspiration of an eloquent sermon—all are 
guide-postsalong the path that leadsto Happiness. 


But what of those who do not come to 
Church? Pathetically enough, it is they who need 
inspiration most. Unless brought bysome pow- 
erful force to a realization of their 

course, they stray farther and farther 

from the fold. 


It is in this connection that 
Golden-Voiced Deagan Tower 
Chimes exert a powerful influence. 
Marking the passage of the quarter 
hours, their mellow tones drive home 
the fleetness of time and the futil- 


’ ity of cheating in the game of life. 


Sounding the notes of age-old hymns, 
they reawaken memories that have 
lain dormant for years — childhood 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
are played direct from 
Organ Console. They 
are priced at $4375 up. 


who have 
{ Strayed? 


co 


faith and reverence, kindly parental counsel, 
youthful hopes and resolutions. Is it any wonder 
that many are brought back who have shunned 
every ordinary appeal? 
Is it any wonder either that men and 
women who install chimes in their Church as 
a memorial enjoy the satisfaction of having 
honored the memory of a departed loved one 
in a singularly beautiful, permanent and effective 
way? A tablet of imperishable bronze sets forth 
the purpose. Each golden note, each 
mellow hymn, is a reminder not only 
of the departed one, but also of the 
one through whose beneficence so 
inspiring a gift was made possible. 
Full information on Deagan Chimes, 
including a beautiful memorial booklet, 


will be mailed without cost or 
obligation. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


308 Deagan Building .... Chicago 
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* Your home 
away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. 


Enjoy— 


Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water 


when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at your dis- 
posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head — 
your private bath — stationery without asking 


tiates modern music so sharply from the ~) 
romantic individualism that prevailed in - 
the nineteenth century. 


“It is style that we are seeking, and 
those who, like Debussy, Schénberg, and 
Scriabin, revolt in the name of individual 
freedom, end by establishing general 


tules and building their particular cases. 


‘ into systems, their personal manners into 
a style. ‘Pelléas,’ ‘Pierrot Lunaire,’ and 
‘Prometheus,’ are not merely great 
works; they owe their importance among 
the productions of the twentieth century 
to the fact that they have aimed at a 
style, and, up to a certain point, have 
satisfied the need for a super-individual 
musical language so deeply felt by the 
musicians of today. 

“The eighteenth century had a style, 
the nineteenth was incapable of creating 
one, nor did it try. But for a quarter of 
a century, consciously or not, we have 
again been trying to achieve one.” 





Statler Service. 


All these things—whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 


The organization of 
Pi Liathen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON * 
CLEVELAND »* 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT +, 


' ST.LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


radio in every room 
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—TRAVEL: ADVENTURE 


Spain Opens Its Doors 


PAIN HAS COME to the cross-roads. 
This Old-World country is now 
making a determined bid in the 
world of arts, industry, and com- 

merce, through the medium of two great 
expositions, one at Seville and the other 
at Barcelona, which are scheduled to open 
this Spring between March and May un- 
der the auspices of the King. 

The former is the 7bero-American Expo- 
sition, stressing the arts in particular, and 
the latter is to be called an Jnternational 
Exhibition of Arts, Industry, and Com- 
merce. The Marquis de Foronda, Spain’s 
leading industrialist, is President at Bar- 
celona, where no less than fourteen palaces 
are to be devoted to industry and com- 
merce in which the marvels of 


be found in twirling groups which nightly 
enliven the streets. 

Other attractions at the Northern fair 
include the largest fountain in the world, 
luminous with kaleidoscopic lights and 
using 1,000,000 gallons of water per hour. 
It was constructed at a cost of $450,000. 
The first international light fair in his- 
tory, tracing the development of all forms 
of illumination, will be an opening feature, 
and there is to be an International Press 
Congress as well as an “American Week” 
in honor of visitors from overseas—whose 
entertainment has been elaborately pre- 
pared for. The American Chamber of 
Commerce in Barcelona is extending a 
helping hand to all the exhibitors from 





science will be shown. A classi- 
cal Grecian theater will present 
ancient drama, while a huge sta- 
dium seating 60,000 people will 
present a program including every 
branch of sport from the native 
bull-fighting and Cuban jai-alai 
to American football. 

Barcelona will offer the unique 
spectacle of an all-Spanish vil- 
lage containing 320 houses which 
are exact models of historic, pic- 
turesque, or merely typical home- 
steads scattered throughout the 
realm. This village is to be 
peopled while the exhibition is in 
progress, and native arts and 
handicrafts will be plied in the 
houses and on the streets. A 
complete domestic survey of Span- 
ish life, it is to remain as a 
permanent monument in the Bar- 
celona suburb of Mont Juich. 

One of the most interesting 
sights which Barcelona offers is 
the Sardana, a dance most popu- 
lar among Catalans native to the 
province and set to a music 
which is Spanish, Oriental, and 
African. Circular groups of from 
three to hundreds may take part, 
and in fact it becomes a “free- 
for-all” in which soldiers, sailors, 
girls, old women, and babies may 
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A VILLAGE BUILT FOR EXHIBITION 


A street in the typical Spanish hamlet at the Barcelona Exposition 
of 1929. This village was especially built for the exposition, and is 


actually inhabited by peasants. 


the United States—a considerable task! 

The combined cost of palaces, fountains, 
gardens, and ornamentation at the two 
fairs amounts to arcund $100,000,000—a 
stupendous figure. All the buildings are 
being constructed for permanent use, those 
at Barcelona probably for consular build- 
ings and council headquarters, while Se- 
ville’s may be given over to the famous 
university there. 

While Barcelona stresses the industrial 
aspects of a modern world, Seville is to 
live up to its “Ibero-American”’ title and 
so extend a royal welcome to all Amer- 
ican personages and products—North, 


‘South, and Central. Its purpose is to de- 


Spanish markets amid a general 
house-party atmosphere, and to 
promote good-will in the various 
contacts with Latin America and 
the United States. A great canal 
has been constructed—‘“The Al- 
fonso XIII”’—on the Guadal- 
quiver, connecting Seville with 
the sea sixty miles away and en- 
abling ocean liners to sail di- 
rectly up to the city and the ex- 
position grounds. This canal is 
costing $20,000,000—no mean 
gesture of hospitality to the in- 
coming visitor. 

The central building of the Se- 
ville exposition is the Plaza de 
Espana, crescent shaped, with 
minarets at either end in the 
Moorish style. It is representa- 
tive of the forty-nine provinces 
of Spain, and within are em , 
blazoned many historic scenes 
from Spanish history. This Moor- 
ish imprint is everywhere visible 
in the surfacing treatments of the 
houses of Seville, of Park Maria 
Luisa where the exposition is sit- 
uated, and in the gardens with 
their endless rows of flower pots 
in which are growing the blossoms 
of the East. In coloration, poly- 
chrome tile, technique in brick 
masonry, iron work grills, and ceil- 
ing details the same tradition is 

Continued on page 147 
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To go to Europe. The right wing 
of the movement began seasons 
back when the European trip was 
in the category of a luxury. But, 
it’s a forward march for every- 
body now—the trip is a necessity. 
It is, if you want to keep up with 
the times. Book on the Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
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Minnewaska or Minnetonka, 
if you can. But if you’re too 
late for these or they don’t suit 
your convenience — take any 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. Every one of 
them has the same charming at- 


mosphere of smart informality 
— interesting people of the world 
sail on them—their service and 
cuisine are impeccable. You'll 
have the assurance that no one 
has ever traveled better. 
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SUMMER 
CRUISES 


Mediterranean 


THE first cruise to visit Car- 
cassonne, Visiting also Morocco 
&> North Africa, Spain, France, 
Italy and ‘Dalmatia. Sailing 
April 8, on S. S. “Carinthia.” 
Rates, $725 and upward 


North Cape 
WITH a side trip to Leningrad 
and Moscow. The complete 
northern cruise, including Ice. 
land, Scandinavia, Finland and 
Esthonia, Sailing on June 26. 

Rates, $800 and upward 


Northen Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


ALONG the European shores 
of the Mediterranean, with 
trips inland to Switzerland, 
the Italian Lakes, Budapest, 
Rome and Granada. Sailing 
June 29, on S.S. “Franconia.” 
Rates, $800 and upward 


ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 
On the largest and fastest liner that 
has ever made a cruise round the 
world. Sailing on January 21,1930. 
Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb 
Travel Booklets 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newsury St., Boston, Mass. 
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INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
IN EUROPE 


Arranged Through 
DEAN & DAWSON, 
40 European Offices 


Suggested itineraries to suit individ- 

requirements prepared without 

obligation. Private Automobile Tours 
arranged. 


ALL EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 
For descriptive booklets apply 
Local Tourist Agent or 
DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 


512 Fifth Ave. (43rd St.), N. 4 
178 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 
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On the I at 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


You will enjoy the thoroughly modern 

appointments and congenial social life 

which mark this quietly luxurious 

hotel. Same organization for cuisine 

and service, tested and approved from 

past seasons and again awaiting you. 
250 rooms each with bath 


HOTEL SORENO 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
Soren Luyp & Sox, Owners 
Frank S. Dover, Manager 
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On the great Gulf... Florida 
health and sunshine...splene 
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SUMMER 


Modern sports and pleasures mellowed b 
old-world environment. Good hotels, golf, 
swimming, fishing. Overnight from Miami, 
Two and one-half days from New York. 
For information address 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINES, 
New YORK oR MIAMI, OR 


THE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, B. W. 1. 
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LOS ANCELES CAL. 
“Within Easy Reach of Everything 


Holgl CLARK 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with pr’vate bath. European plan, 
For folc \r, rates—write F. M. Diin- 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. 4th and 5th, 








Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 


175 rooms. Rate, $1 to $5. Art Gallery, 
500 paintings in connection. 


EL PASO TEXAS 
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A quiet atmosphere that appeals 
‘1 to persons of refinement. World- 
~ famous cafe. Convenient loca- 
tion. Moderate rates. Folder on 
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ANAM A= 
Peru-Chile 
Via Havana 


—by the famous liners, “ Ebro” 
and “* Essequibo,” specially built 
for South American voyaging, 
All outside staterooms, many 
with private bath. Sumptuong 
appointments. Swimming pool, 
Deck Games. Orchestra, 

19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up, 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 
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Travel to this continent of wonders on the finest 
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“An hotel of quiet deny having the atmovphre and 


Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W JOHNSON QUINN, Presiotnt 
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New Orleans 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
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Visita foreign country... Modern caba- 
rets vie with a 300 year old mission for 
your interest in Juarez. El Paso offers 
you metropolitan comforts in the New 
Southwett of oil, mining, smelting, re- 
fining, cotton and cattle gassing develop 
ment... anunsurpasse be A poate imate 
with 331 days of healthful sunshine. 
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setting of tropical palms—on the shore of J 

? Lake Worth, Entirely New — Fireproof Cone 

¢ struction. 216 Rooms—216 Baths. European 4 

i Plan. Now open and making reservations ' 
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EUROPE — $360 UP 
Student tours offering a happy a 


of travel. Send for Booklet W. 
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Stockholm 


LEAR blue waters... broad, 
curving quays...massive gtaa- 
ite buildings capped with lofty 
towers ... trim public squares 
sprinkled with flower beds ..+ 
smart shops, gay restaurants an 
immaculate hotels. That’s Stock- 
holm—Sweden’s seaport capital! 
Begin your next European tout 
with a trip through charming 
Sweden, 
Eight days direct from New York by 
the Swedish a Line, or via 
London or Paris by convenient boat of 
train service—ten test byair. Through 
trains from Berlinand Hamburg. Book- 
let from any travel bureau or write 
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By Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 





SEVILLE’S TOWER OF GOLD 
One of the buildings of the Seville Exhibition of 1929. In the background appears the Girolda. 


Continued from page 142 
preserved, while Spanish life moves two 
hours later than that of the rest of 
Europe—lunch at 2, dinner at 9, theater 
at 11, and bed at 2, with time out for a 
Moorish siesta at noontime. 

Thus Spain is opening her doors to the 
world and its achievements, the while 
proudly showing what she herself can 
produce in the fields of art, industry, and 
commerce—through expositions that con- 
clusively prove her to be most progressive 
with all her undoubted charm and historic 
past. Evidently the “booster” spirit is not 
exclusively a Yankee product, and much 
credit is due to General Primo de Rivera, 
under whose leadership internal peace has 
been preserved, the Moroccan War ended, 
the country’s floating debt consolidated, 
the budget balanced, and public confi- 
dence restored—all these factors render- 
ing possible the elaborate panoply and 
constructive accomplishment of Barce- 
lona and Seville. 


Spain Views 
German Air Travel 


| = ON’ THE SHORES of the Mediter- 
Tanean, stretched naked on the sand, 
lay arms flung out, my body flattened be- 
heath the implacable sun of Spain. . . 
I see from time to time only three tiny 
moving objects; a steamship climbing the 
curve of the horizon as slowly as a bug 
Upon a cabbage leaf; a train scurrying 
along the coast.to plunge into the first 
tunnel it finds, like a foolish lizard that 


runs and hides when no one is after it; 
and then, at rare intervals, an airplane 
humming through the blue, like a half- 
transparent dragonfly of the same color 
as the sky.” So writes Gaziel, in the 
Madrid E/ Sol. A translation of his 
article appears in the Living Age. 

Only two planes pass each day, he con- 
tinues, flying in different directions. One 
is the Barcelona-Madrid air mail, the 
other comes from Africa and is bound for 
France. There are probably a few more 
in Spain, but the German sky pre- 
sented a veritable beehive of activity 
when the same writer was in Berlin two 
weeks previously. 

“In Germany one now goes to the air- 
port to take an ‘express’ for such and 
such a place, as we in Spain still go to the 
railroad station,’ he writes. “In fact 
there are a great many more and better 
means of travel by air between the large 
and middle-sized towns of Germany than 
there are between Madrid, Barcelona, 
Sevilla, Bilbao, and Valencia by land or 
sea.” 

“With admirable regularity several 
dozen express planes leave daily from 
Tempelhof, which is only twenty minutes 
from Berlin, and as many more arrive.” 
Baggage is checked in the waiting-room 
of the airport, and large blackboards an- 
nounce: Planes Leaving—Express to 
London, 10 A. M.; Express to Moscow, 
11 P. M.; Express to Paris, 12 noon; 
Express to Rome, 6:30 A. M. To go 
from Berlin to Madrid, stops are made 
only at Leipzig, Erfurt, Stuttgart, Zurich, 
Geneva, Marseilles, and Barcelona. 

It has become more customary to ride 


ARIZONA 


<— Here’ a real 
t * Western Vacation 


Here’s the real way to 
see the West! 


Fly from Phoenix over 
mountains, canyons, Apache 
Trail, Cactus forests, Roose- 
velt Dam (above). 


mad Vf 


All the big game hunt- 
ing, fishing, cattle punch- 
ing that you care to have. 


wa Se 


It’s sunny springtime 
NOW in Phoenix, a pro- 
gressive metropolitan city 
of 60,000—served by two 
transcontinental railroads, 
air service to Pacific Coast; 
on motor stage routes east 
and west, and all-year auto 
highways. 


Here business and farm- 
ing are good, and climate 
—the best in the world! 


Come Santa Fe or Southern 
Pacific. Low winter rates 
and free stop-overs. 


Phoenix 


+++ the mez 
winter playground 











Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc., 
19 E. Jefferson St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send me free Phoenix picture book 802. 
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Overnight from San Francisco or Los Angeles | 
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On every trip West! 
YOSEMITE 


NATIONAL PARK 


There’s no forgetting the 
world-known marvels of Yo- 
semite, so snugly cupped in 
the gleaming High Sierra, yet 
so easily reached —all year 


round! 


Plan a week for the pano- 
rama of sheer granite cliffs, 
towering three-fourths of a 
mile...giant Sequoias, world’s 
oldest living things... highest 
waterfalls, that rocket and 
boomin Spring—and the High 
Sierra’s outspread grandeur. 


Free stop-overs on your Cal- 
ifornia tickets for the short, 
scenic side trip—by rail or de 
luxe motor coach. Accommo- 
dations from $1.50 to $16 a day 
include housekeeping cabins, 
lodges, and the colorful 
Ahwahnee, California’s most 
distinctive resort hotel. 2- to 
4-day All-Expense Tours from 
$30 to $76.75. Ask any travel 
agent to plan your trip or 
write to Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National 
Park, California. 


California: 
FOUR =~ SEASON WONDERLAND 
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How to get extra dollars 


is a problem which presents itself 
from time to time. 


Here is the 
Answer! a 


Enlist as a representative for o” 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (+ RR. 
and GOLDEN BOOK 4” ,.2), 
and watch your idle » of Reviews 
hours grow y@ 
profitable. o” 
New York City, N. Y. 
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| in aircraft in Germany. than to ride in 


trains in Spain, continues Sefor Gaziel. 
Business men have become devotees of 
flying, embarking on trips not only to 
other parts of the Reich but to all sec- 
tions of Europe. A German Swiss did 
business in Berne, Geneva, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Zurich, and once again 
in Berne—all in one week’s time! “And 
it is as easy to go by plane from Cologne 
to Dresden, or from Munich to Hamburg, 
as it is to go from the gate of the Alcala 
to the Bobbella in a Madrid street car.” 


A Dolomite Adventure 


T= DOLOMITES ARE NOT, as one might 
think, a religious sect, but a group of 
peaks situated between the Eastern Alps 
and the Venetian plain. They are weird, 
futuristic pinnacles conforming to no or- 
_dinary standards in mountain architec- 
ture. Their rocky escarpments are col- 
ored an indefinable yellow, with here and 
there a splotch of rusty red or black. A 
simple, kindly folk dwells at their feet. 

In this setting an Englishman and a 
Scotchman, F. S. Symthe and J. H. P. 
Bell, set forth to climb. Mr. Smythe 
tells what happened, in the Cornhill 
Magazine of London. 

“Klausen is a picturesque gateway to 
the Dolomites, German in speech and 
Italian in architecture, with narrow 
twisting streets, disseminating varied and 
powerful odors,” he writes. Thence the 
travelers proceeded to the head of the 
Groedner Valiey by narrow-gauge rail- 
way, and after stopping at an inn for 
the night, began the ascent to the Lang- 
kofel hut on the shoulder of a Dolomite 
peak. Here they paused for lunch, and 
to prepare the hut for their night’s stay 
preparatory to their ascent of the Lang- 
kofel. 

Innocently enough the two climbers set 
out for a practise bit of this climbing 
after their mid-day halt at the hut. A 
stimulating but not too dangerous climb 
brought them to a summit, but they 
found a deep cleft separating them from 
the main mass of the small peak they 
had sought to climb, which towered two 
or three hundred feet above. But “there 
was less than two hours of daylight left, 
and no time to lose if we were to get off 
the peak by nightfall. We were loth to 
descend by the way we had come... 
But where?” 

Picking a route to the west, where 
stretches of broken rock seemed to indi- 
cate an easy scramble, Smythe and Bell 
began their descent. At first all went 
well, but presently the angle steepened 
to a wall dropping far away ‘into the 
depths of a gully. The wall was impos- 





sible, and a traverse to the right neces- 


eed 


sary to avoid it. Soon it became dark, 
for in these altitudes there is little twi. 
light. Then another sheer wall was ep. 
countered. Bell was let down on a rope, 
The writer followed, having fastened his 
rope to a jutting rock, and joined Bell 
on a narrow ledge thirty feet beloy, 
Once there he could not detach his rope 
from the rock pinnacle above—and the 
rope was essential to further progress, 

Smythe jerked on the rope. Nothing 
happened. Then again, and harder. A 
stone shower clattered down, and the 
climber’s head was grazed by a dolomite 
souvenir. He staggered and swayed’ on 
the edge of the abyss. Had he fallen, 
the supporting cord from. above would 
have snapped and Bell would have been 
stranded on his little shelf. “Our 
guardian angels were very near us that 
night,” comments Mr. Smythe. There 
were no physical or nervous effects then 
or afterward, and Bell was reassured as 
to the writer’s fitness. 

But the needful rope remained an- 
chored above, and it became necessary to 
climb back up through the darkness to 
where it was tethered, release it, and 
somehow get down to the ledge without 
it—in order that downward progress 
might be continued. This the writer did 
with considerable difficulty, though he 
remembers no fear. 

A little farther down came another 
cliff that called for descent by rope. “It 
was an eerie business sliding down the | 
rope into the black of the gulley, with 
its invisible splashing water,” writes Mr. 
Smythe. “There was little rope to spare, 
but it just reached, and soon we stood 
together in the damp stream bed, feeling 
that the worst was over. But our luck 
was tempered by a devil of misfortune. 
We had tested the rope in every conceiv- 
able way before the descent, yet once 
again it refused to be jerked off the 
belay, and this time there was no return.” 

So down three hundred feet more they 
climbed without a rope, boots off and 
hung around their necks. The darkness 
luckily eliminated the sensational. The 
only hope was on the left, where a steep 
rib of ruck slanted down—difficult but 
climbable. Slowly they groped their 
way, and at last reached the snowy foot. 
Then it was merely a matter of walking 
back to the hut. 


Historic Liners 


HE TRANSATLANTIC LINER had _ its 

origin in the revival of commerce and 
travel’ between Europe and America 
following the War of 1812. The liner in 
those early days was a new type of ves 
sel, known as-the sailing packet. : These 
sailing packets, like the modern liners, 
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SOCIETY PLAYS whete Old flawaiian Korg held cowrt 


They roved from beach to coral beach at the royal whim. Sailed 
in their outrigger canoes in a pagan pageant from the Island of 
Gardens to the Island Where the Snow Meets the Sky. A simple 
palace here, in a coco-nut grove of unimaginable beauty and still- 
ness, Another yonder, where one could lie and watch silver flying 
fish skimming’a sea as colorful as the cool depths of an opal. 

That was yesterday: Today, Hawaii is 
“ast as fairylike—the same clouds float in the 
sky that Stevenson loved, the same flowers 
scent the evening. 

And to all this native charm is added now 
the modern luxury of world-famous palatial 
hotels. Smart motors ply the flowered ave- 
nues to Waikiki. Gay groups of chance- 

-Met acquaintances gather on the broad 
» lanais. Surfboards and outrigger canoes 
: ride the combers -in thrilling. races. 

+ Life and color and moyement every- 
where—even at midnight, when the 
torches of native fishermen sparkle 
from the distant coral reef. 


r 





LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 


Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route on Lassco luxury liners 
and popular cabin cruisers. De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all- 
expense tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency or at Los Angeles Steamship 
Company offices: 730 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 1329 Kirby Building, Dallas; 
685 Market Street; San Francisco; 11g West Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, 
California; 217 East Broadway, San Diego, California. 


HAWAII 


chanted 


Isla 
“Pb ae 


cn 


Summer days are cool for golf, on a dozen courses. Yet winter 
days are warm in Honolulu’s almost changeless climate. Within a 
few hours’ voyage are other fascinating islands——Maui, Hawaii and 
Kauai—where volcanoes alive and dormant, jungles of giant tree 
ferns, tropical gardens, sweeping beaches looking out on the limit- 
less blue Pacific, deep canyons with iridescent walls and winding 
motor roads invite one to weeks of roving. 

Stay long enough to see it all! Hawaii is 
only 2,000 miles (four to six days’ delightful 
voyage) from the Pacific Coast; and all-inclu- 
sive tours range upward from $400 or $500 
including steamers, hotels and sightseeing, for 
a month’s trip with two or three weeks 

ashore. De luxe accommodations, also, 

equal to those of Europe’s most re- 

powned resorts. Railroad and travel 
agents everywhere can book you di- 
rect from home via San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver. 
There are no passports or formalities 
— Hawaii is a U.S. Territory. 





MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 


Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over smooth seas on fast de luxe 
liners; also popular one-class steamers. Novel entertainment features—glorious 
fun. Attractive all-expense Island tours. Regular sailing also from Seattle and 
Portland, Ore. See our travel agency or Matson Line: 215 Market Street, 
San Francisco; 535 Fifth Avenue, New York; 140 So. Dearborn, Chicago; 
1805 Elm Street, Dallas; 723 Seventh Street, Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth 
Avenue, Seattle; 8214 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


SAN FRANCISCO: P. O. BOX 3615—Los ANGELES: P. 0. BOX 375-——-HONOLULU, HAWAII: P. O. BOX 2120 


Please send me Hawaii booklet in colors and a copy of “Tourfax” travel guide. 


Address 
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GULF COAST 


to the land of healthful sunshine, where the 
flowers are growing, the golf courses are green, 
the roses are in bloom, and every outdoor 
sport is at its finest. Go down for a few days’ 
play and rest. Motor along the miles and 
miles of beautiful highway which skirts the 
deep blue waters of the Gulf. Ride horseback 
through winding bridle paths of ever-changing 
interest, and fish or hunt within a few min- 
utes’ journey from your hotel. Visit the 
nearby old-world cities of New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Pensacola. 


No other winter vacation land offers more 


’ Write today to R. 
to every member of the family. Hotels are 


D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., L.& N.R.R., 
Room 333-C, Ninth 
& Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky., for come 
plete information. 


fine, prices are reasonable---the climate is won- 
derful. You will enjoy every minute of your 
stay on the Gulf Coast. 





LOUISVILLE 
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All outdoors calls you to the 


& NASHVILLE R-R 




















The financial advertisers in. The Review of 
Reviews are all members of one or more of 
the following organizations: 


Approved 
FINANCIAL 
Advertising 
INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA . 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms, 





Real Estate Bond, Investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are adipic in a manner 
acceptable to “The Review of Reviews. 


Please communicate directly with these reputable Geen about your eras wen 
investment problem, or write the Financial Editor of The Review of Reviews. 
They will be glad to serve you. 
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were notable for sailing on scheduled 
dates irrespective of weather conditions, 

During this period, continues W. L, 
Harms in The Seven Seas, steam began 
to come in to render the mariner inde. 
pendent of winds. In 1819 the famous 
Savannah crossed the Atlantic largely 
under steam power, and during the 1830's 
a number of steamers were constructed 
and proved successful. The Cunard 
Company was founded in 1840, with four 
vessels of about eight and one-half knots 
speed, and in 1849 the American Collins 
Line appeared with a fleet that surpassed 
even the progressive Cunarders. 

The Adriatic, 1857, seems to have been 
the world’s largest, fastest, and _ finest 
steamship. Her speed was thirteen and 
one-half knots and her tonnage 3,670— 
but her owners were forced out of busi- 
ness. Meanwhile clipper sailing ships 


_ were developed to compete with the new 


steamers, and they did a goodly business 
with greater speed than the power- 
driven liners. 

“In June, 1853, the Sovereign of the 
Seas scored a triumph over steam, for on 
a voyage in that month she beat the 
Cunard steamship Canada across the 
Atlantic, her best day’s run being 344 
miles as compared with the steamer’s 
best of 306 miles. In the following year 
the clipper James Baines, a masterpiece 
of the famous New England ship-builder, 
Donald McKay, crossed from Boston to 
Liverpool in twelve days and nine hours.” 
She attained a speed of twenty-one knots, 
the highest ever reached by a sailing ship. 

During the late 1850’s there was built 
in England a ship of enormous size—the 
Great Eastern. She was four times as 
big as any other vessel—18,915 tons— 
and made of iron. Fitted with paddle 
wheels and the new screw propeller, as 
well as auxiliary sails, her speed was 
fourteen and one-half knots; but she was 
too big to be useful, and, after helping 
to lay the Atlantic cable, was finally 
scrapped. 

The retirement of the Collins concern 
made the Cunard once more supreme. 

Then came the Inman Line of the late 
1860’s, and in 1871 the White Star Line 
entered the field with six steamers of 
advanced design. There was great ri- 
valry between them, until in 1877 the 
White Star’s Brittanic lowered the run- 
ning time between Queenstown and New 
York to less than seven and a half days 
—a world’s record indeed! The Guion 
Line bettered this achievement with sev- 
eral ships, notably the Alaska, Arizona, 
and Oregon. By 1885 the Cunard had 
yet again risen to supremacy, running the 
Etruria and Umbria between Queenstown 
and New York in six days at an average 
of nineteen and one-half knots. 

The French Line and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd were also rising to_promi- 
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nence, the latter having entered the field 
jn 1858. The Aller, Trave, and Saale, of 
1886, were notable as being the first ex- 
press liners fitted with the triple-expan- 
sion type of reciprocating engine. By 
1890 sails had disappeared from the 
larger ships, and the twin-screw propeller 
had come in. Then came two Cunarders 
of 1893, the Campania and Lucania, each 
of twenty-two knots speed. They re- 
duced the Queenstown-New York record 
to five and one-third days. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse was 
launched in 1897 by the Lloyd, the first 
four-funnel liner. It was the largest ship 
ever built, save for the ill-fated Great 
Eastern. She ran 583 nautical miles in 
a single day, besides averaging twenty- 
three knots on one of her voyages. “Ships 
of other flags were meanwhile competing 
sharply with the British,’ remarks Mr. 
Harms. Since that time the carrying of 
passengers has been shared by many sea- 
faring nations. 


The Dervishes 
Whirl Away 


Se UPON A TIME the Huguenots, 
sadly oppressed in their native 
France, fled to the welcoming havens of 
Prussia and of our own Carolinas; and 
kindly Holland sheltered the Pilgrim 
Fathers for many years before their land- 
ing at Plymouth Rock. Today it is the 
new Turkey of Mustapha Kemel that 
grows intolerant, while Bulgaria plays the 
part of generous and open-minded host. 
The exiled victims, however, are neither 
cultured Huguenots nor stiff-necked Puri- 
tans. They are Whirling Dervishes! 

“Under the liberal religious régime of 
the Bulgarian Government,” says the 
Associated Press, “these famous Moslem 
sects are able to practice their weird ritu- 
als unmolested. Whirling round and 
round like huge animated tops and howl- 
ing eerie incantations . . . the dervishes 
work themselves into a religious ecstasy. 
... The ultimate effect is a sort of auto- 
hypnotic trance, in which the dervish is 
only conscious of his ‘identity with 
God.’ ” 

Highly privileged in Turkey under the 
Sultan, these twirlers have come into dis- 
favor with the present republican au- 
thorities, who regard them as agents of 
religious intrigue and corruption. Driven 
from their old “stamping grounds,” the 
dervishes—20,000 in number—may now 
be seen by tourists in various Bulgarian 
districts where, no doubt, they will steal 
the thunder of the picturesque peasantry. 
“French” and “South Carolinians” in this 
case seem to be happy—the “Pilgrims” 
may become so ‘in time! 


When A Cunarder Appears 
In The Caribbean . .. It is 
A West Indies Cruise... 


because Cunarders have a way with them... 
they are south sea pleasure yachts... They 
know the ways of tropical seas... how to 
become diving boards for wet bronzed boys in 
Martinique ... how long to drop anchor off 


La Guayra ... when to arrive at Nassau. But 





for all that, their manners are transatlantic 
... their staterooms miracles of comfort... 
and their food the best that New York, Paris 


and London can put up for a tropical picnic... 





A 3l day cruise . . . . . $300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, 
Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From New York . .. February 23, 1929. 


Every Saturday to Havana by the Trans- 
atlantic Liner Caronia ... Every luxury 
of a great Cunarder... from New York 
.-. January to March 16, 1929. 











For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 
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Down to the Sea in Motor Ships 


OTORBOATING IN VARIOUS FORMS 

is rapidly advancing in popu- 

lar interest and esteem. Ac- 

cording to a New York pub- 
licity bureau, whose business it is to 
know such things, four times as much 
newspaper space was devoted to it in 
1928 as in 1927. Development of the 
outboard-motor type of craft, selling for 
around $400, has widened the appeal to 
such an extent that large numbers of per- 
sons who formerly could afford only 
canoes are now full-fledged high-speed 
commodores. This advance in the in- 
dustry is popularizing the pastime much 
as Ford cars made automobiling almost 
universal. 

The annual motorboat show, held this 
year in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, from January 18 to 26, accom- 
modated no less than 185 exhibitors of 
boats, engines, and accessories—the great 
attendance showing clearly the enthusi- 
asm of the general public. And if there 
is little activity in motorboating save 
this in the North during winter months, 
Florida and southern waters generally 
have become hives of humming motors 
and smoothly gliding craft. 

Biscayne Bay, at Miami, is a great 
motorboat and yacht rendezvous. There 
will be held in March a regatta at which 
a championship match 
race between the famous 
Gar Wood, pilot of Miss 
America VII, and Ma- 
jor H. O. D. Seagrave, 
English motor and hy- 
droplane speed king, will 
thrill thousands. Miss 
America VII now holds 
the world’s record of 
92.838 miles an _ hour, 
but the Major hopes to 
have a boat which will 
make 100. There will 
also be runabout, out- 
board, and cruiser* races 
to complete the schedule 
of _events. In mid- 
December California 
also held an important 

152 


regatta, at San Diego. The old Elgin 
Trophy, once an important prize in auto- 
mobile racing, was contested for at this 
time, being won by the racing hydroplane 
Miss California, with R- R. Loynes at 
the wheel. . 


As to outboard racing, between April . 


and September 1, 1928, there were held 
an average of forty-five regattas weekly 
in various parts of the country, with 
more than 800 drivers taking part. Dur- 


- ing 1929 the most important motor boat 


race will be the Harmsworth Trophy 
race, to be held at Detroit in September. 
This award was presented by the Eng- 
lish lord in 1903, and was won by Gar 
Wood in 1921 and brought to this coun- 
try where it has since remained. 

Modern motorboats come under four 
general heads—outboards, runabouts, 
cruisers, and yachts. The first of these is 
a small, inexpensive craft'with the 1iotor 
and driving gear attached to the stern in 
an easily separable unit. The runabout 
is a larger type—the conventional motor- 
boat—which grows more automobile-like 
each year. It is now commonly equipped 
with steering wheel, instrument board, 
auto seating arrangement, etc., and comes 
in both open and closed models. Its 
speed is up to 50 miles an hour, and the 
price ranges from $2,000 on. The offi- 


THE OUTBOARD MOTOR IN ACTION 


cial outboard speed record is 41 miles an 
hour. The inland waterways of New 
England, such as Lake Quinsigamond at 
Worcester, are. notable outboard head- 
quarters; while Newport and the Florida 
resorts abound with the runabout type. 
Cruisers cost from $4,000 to $60,000. 
Some of them are now equipped with the 
famous Diesel crude oil engines, once 
too heavy for smaller craft but now so 
lightened that a 39-foot boat has been so 
fitted. One of these Diesel cruisers 
actually traveled from New York to 
Buffalo—700 miles by waterway—at a 
cost to the owner of $9 for fuel. Yachts 
cost from $100,000 to $2,000,000. Two 
or three prominent designers are said to 
have orders totalling $5,000,000 each, 
while another is building three at 
$1,000,000 apiece. Many of these take 
winter cruises from Northern waters to 
Florida, the West Indies, or even to the 
Pacific Coast by way of the Panama 
Canal. 
During summer months there is con- 
siderable commuting by yacht, cruiser, 
and even smaller craft, to large metro- 
politan centers from suburban districts. 
On the East River, New York City, the 
New York Yacht Club and the Montauk 
Yacht Club operate basins which be- 
tween them house about fifty boats daily 
while their owners are at 
business. Cleveland and 
Miami have completed 
yacht basins, both mu- 
nicipal, and Chicago, St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and 
Oakland, California, are 
among” other cities pro- 
viding” suitable’. boating 
accommodations for 
commuters. “Detroit is: 
rebuilding, “féltowing 4 
severe fire, and the idea 
of municipal yacht ren- 
dezvous—as of munici- 
pal airports—seems to 

| be spreading. 

There is a consider- 

f| able export business in 
American pleasure craft 
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A motor-link unique in 
transcontinental rail travel 


EYOND the train horizons 

of New Mexico are hidden 
primitive Indian pueblos, Span- 
ish missions, pre-historic cliff- 
dwellings and buried cities—all 
set in the matchless scenery and 
climate of the Southern Rockies. 


Through the Indian-detour 
—an exceptional motor outing 
of either two or three days on 


the Santa Fe way to or from 
California—one may now ex- 
plore the Spanish-Indian coun- 
try with complete comfort. 
Though temporarily carried 
far from the railroad, Indian- 
detour patrons still are guests 
of the Santa Fe and the Harvey 
Company. Trained couriers — 
hostesses, as well as guides — 
accompany all cars. 


Two-day Puyé Detour, $40.00 
Three-day Taos-Puyé Detour, $57.50 


Rates include every expense en route—motor transportation, 
courier service, meals and hotel accommodations with bath. 


E 
E 
, 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
901-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Am interested in “Indian-detour’’ enroute to or from California, and Harveycar Motor 
* Cruises Off the Beaten Path. Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 
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Soup Montebello _ Cream of Chicken Vanderbin 
Consomme Milanaise 


Fish 
Bolted Brook Trout, True Bs 
Fried Flounder, Mixed Salad 


otter 
Fillet of Mertan Orly 








Piet Mignon 
are 


On Board $. $. “Deutschiand” 
Sunday, September 9, 1928 











OOD food is no small 

matteraboard Hamburg- 
American liners. The choic- 
est viands prepared by the 
most expert chefs, served by 
experienced stewards in 
tastefully decorated salons, 
combine to make every meal 
an anticipated occasion 
when going “Across the 
Atlantic”. 





PLEASURE CRUISES" 


Glo the West Indies 
S. S. RELIANCE 
From New York 
Feb. 23 — 27 days Mar. 27 — 16 days 


CYTo Northern 
Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


Rates $800 up include return passage to New York 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Citizens’ Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, 812 Olive 
St., St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Adams Bldg., Edmonton. Or local Steam- 
ship and Tourist Agents. 
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and allied products, the United Kingdom 
being our greatest customer, with Canada 
second, and Siam and the Argentine tied 
for third place. The industry is being 
protected by tariff, too, for last May 
when President Coolidge signed the Rev- 
enue Act for 1928 it included a 30 per 
cent. tax on boats imported from abroad. 
The definition includes “a yacht or pleas- 
ure boat regardless of length or tonnage, 
whether sail, steam, or motor propelled.” 

Henceforth for young people of modest 
means, or for millionaires, there is pleas- 
ure in power boating, and the field has 
become so amplified by the industry and 
by sporting fixtures that no matter to 
what class your vessel may belong you 
are seafaring in the true sense of the 
word. Outboarders and yachtsmen are 
blood brothers in all but cruising range. 


Skiing with 
Pilsudski 


7 POLISH CHRONICLES and travelogues 
as far back as the sixteenth century 
you will find accounts and notes regard- 
ing skiing in Poland, discourses about this 
strange implement, the ‘ski, and what is 
still stranger, the remarkable speed that 
can be attained with the aid of it. Old 
prints and descriptions have been found, 
as well as information pertaining to the 
use of the ski as a war implement in the 
olden days, especially in the northern and 
eastern borderlands of the Polish Re- 
public.” 

Thus “J. H.” discourses on the historic 
narta in the January Poland, remarking 
that an old book on skiing, which ap- 
peared in Polish literature, was the sec- 
ond of its kind in the world. Now the 
Poles are again ski-mad. 

Modern skiing was first developed in 
Poland in connection with the tourist 
trade. The native Carpathian mountains 
spread over the republic’s south, 1,000 
meters high and presenting unending 
variety in their mild deviations and long 
steep slides. Here beginner or seasoned 
Alpine expert may find what he seeks, 
under excellent snow conditions that last 
from November until April. In fact, 
according to “J. H.”, skiing may some- 
times be enjoyed in the summer—under 
winter conditions. The main highway to 
this territory is the railroad from Cracow 
to Lwow. Zakopane and Krynica, both 
health resorts, are leading centers for the 
sport, with numerous mountain shelters 
to afford convenient temporary lodgings. 

“This development of the skiing move- 
ment, in which all Polish youth is en- 
gaged, is evident proof that Poland has 
the excellent scenic and fine snow condi-. 
tions which are so necessary for this 
sport,” declares the writer. 
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Tired of sitting 


at home 


A beautiful bride of only last June, yet 
she found herself bored, bored to tears, 
Nearly everynight Henry came home 
from the office sniffing and sneezing. 
Too irritable, too weary, too worried 
about himself to take her to a dance 
or to the theatre. What could she do 
for her heartache? 

Fortunately, her mother knew the answer, 
an answer approved by millions of cold 
sufferers — GROVE’S BROMO QUININE. 
At the earliest warning symptom : headache, 
throat-tickle, or vague general pains; he 
now promptly takes these tonic and laxative 
cold and grip tablets. So he either side-steps 
the cold entirely or throws it off quickly. 

So can you. But two things are important. 
First, don’t delay. Second, make sure of get- 
ting the genuine by emphasizing GROVE’S 
when asking for GROVE’S BROMO 
QUININE. Price 30c. 


QUICK RELIEF 
FOR COLDS SINCE 1889 


GROVE’S 


BROMO QUININE 


LAXATIVE TABLETS 








Grow 


The Vegetablesand Flowers 
you would like to see grow, 
ingin yourgarden—reada 
about them in 
Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
A million people use se 
their garden _. Wri 
for Burpee’s Annual today. 
It’s free. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. 















Burpee Bldgs., Box353, Philadelphia 
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The Speedy 
Malemute 


“J JUSKIES, AS A CERTAIN type of dog 

is called up here, and malemutes in 
Alaska, are rather difficult to define. 
Possibly the most simple explanation is 
to state that dogs which show enough of 
the wolf-blood in their make-up to be 
recognizable are properly spoken of as 
huskies. Dogs and wolves mate quite 
readily; and their offspring may be 
crossed back again either with dog or 
wolf.” This delineation of a famous 
breed by Melville Rae, appears in Out- 
door Life. 





Every known dog, from Great Danes | 


to Airdales, he continues, seems to be 
ued in the crossing with wolves; 
while many dogs with no wolf blood are 
pressed into service in the Northern dog- 
trains which “mush” endlessly or race in 
dog derbies over the snowy wastes. But 
a large type of husky is the favorite, with 
coarse bones and a thick undergrowth of 
hair—weighing from eighty to one hun- 
dred pounds. These rarely bark, though 
they are great howlers. Another char- 
acteristic is the wolf’s bushy tail which 
curls over their backs in a sort of luxuri- 
ous abandon. 

Racing originated in Alaska, and fa- 
mous events have also been held in Idaho, 
and in Banff, The Pas, Prince Albert, and 
Big River in the Canadian West. During 
the last few years such derbies have be- 
come fashionable at winter carnivals in 
the East—Lake Placid Club, North 
Conway, N. H., and Quebec staging 
events this winter. One non-stop 200- 
mile race was won in 23 hours, 52 
minutes in 1924—while a Winnepeg-to- 
St. Paul race in 1917 saw its winner cover 
the 520 miles in just ten days! This 
latter was the longest dog derby ever 
held, the present system employing cir- 
cular laps of much shorter length—a hu- 
mane improvement which meets with 
the tourist’s hearty approval. 

Light Alaska sleds are used, the dogs 
hitched in pairs with the team leader 
tunning free. Seven to nine animals are 
usually employed, but some teams go as 
high as twelve—a safeguard lest any of 

| them drop out from sickness or lameness. 
Every dog is picked for its speed, cour- 
age, and obedience. For instance, “Ross 
Moxley’s ‘Shorty’ was a little mite of a 
dog, of a collie-hound cross. He was 
about the size of a large jack-rabbit, but 
he could run ‘like a scairt cat’ and he 
knew his business as leader.” 

Dog racing, concludes the ‘writer, is 
clean sport, delightfully uncertain, and 
has all the benefits of a tonic. “Prove it 
for yourself first chance you have,” he 
urges in enthusiastic tribute to the pas- 
umes of the Northland. 
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EUROPE 


Early Spring Offer 


sailings direct to Mediterranean ports Mar. 
16, April 6, 20, May 11, 18, 25; itineraries 
include motoring through Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia; through Sicily, Italy, the Riviera; 
through Spain to the Ibero-American -Ex- 
osition at Seville and the Exposition at 
arcelona. 


For Spring and Summer 


Tours de luxe, by highest class steamers; sail- 
ings via North Atlantic and Southern routes. 
Itineraries covering Great Britain ...Conti- 
nental Kurope ... North Cape... Russia. 


Special Cruise Tours by Airplane; General 


popular prices. 


Individual Independent Travel 


Steamship tickets by all lines 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques... 
Current the World Over 


Literature and full information at your request 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


in co-operation with 





WAGONS-LITS CO. 





Airplane and Private Automobile Travel. 


Tours by Cabin; Popular Tours by Tourist 
Third Cabin . . . an attractive series at 


To suit your personal requirements, your budget and 
your convenience ... with or without courier escort. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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All-Expense 
Cruises. 


HAVANA 


~woMEXICO 
CITY 


See HAVANA this season. Delightful 
sightseeing in automobiles and 
launches. Visit the Prado, Casino, 
Malecon, Morro Castle. Enjoy golf, 
tennis, racing, boating, bathing,dancing. 
Novel sights! Charming scenes! Endless 
diversion! 


10 to 17 Days 
All Expenses $120 up 


In MEXICO, European life and color 
‘amid the relics of ancient civilizations. 
Shore visits at Havana, side trip to 
Merida, sightseeing trips in Mexico 
City included. 


25 Days—All Expenses $275 up 
Ask authorized Tourist Agents or — 


WARD 
LINE | 


Foot of Wall St., New York 














Make Your Spare 
Time Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious 
men and women who are earn- 
ing extra income by selling 
subscriptions for the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
the GOLDEN BOOK. 
Review of Reviews Corp. 
Agency Division 

55 Fifth Avenue 

New York City, N. Y. 


_ Please send ‘supplies. 


PRE oe wie scam w center 


Address 
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The Athletic 
Ladies of Italy 


HE Pope AND FasctsmM—which is Mus- 

solini—are in acute disagreement upon 
a subject dear to the heart of the latter. 
The subject of controversy is gymnastic 
contests among women, for the Fascists 
wish to sponsor athletic virtues among 
everyone in their new Italy. 

Last May there was celebrated in 
Rome the first “National Gymnastic and 
Athletic Meeting for Young Women,” 
staged amid great popular interest and 
excitement. The Holy Father  dis- 
approved, however, and wrote to Cardi- 
nal Pompily: 

“The Bishop of Rome cannot but de- 
plore that here in the holy city of Cathol- 
icism, after twenty centuries of Christi- 
anity, the respect due to women and girls 
should have lapsed to a level below that 
of pagan Rome, which borrowed the 
games of conquered Greece—but at least 
excluded young women for physical and 
‘ethical reasons. . . . These reasons there 
is no need to expound. Fathers, moth- 
ers, and teachers who are not misled by 
false theories of education know them 
already by intuition and instinct.” 

The May meeting included rifle shoot- 
ing among the events, and the Pope ob- 
jected strenuously to the sight of young 
girls parading under arms. He continued 
in his letter, “If a woman’s hand is lifted, 
let it be in act of prayer or in some 
benevolent deed.” Nevertheless the 
games proceeded, although papal denun- 
ciation somewhat dampened the ardor of 
the young ‘contestants. But the arch- 
enemy—Mussolini—has_ since _ relented, 
and English bows and arrows are now to 
be substituted for the “fire-irons” which 
gave offense. 

.But even this innovation meets with 
disapproval. The official Vatican news- 
paper, Osservatore Romano, declares, “It 
is strange to say the least that this 
feeble mimicry of things non-Italian 
should now be introduced, when the Fas- 


cist régime is showing itself so jealous of 


the characteristics of Latin civilization. 
It is not true, furthermore, that public 
athletic contests for women enjoy a 
great popularity among the Anglo- 
Saxons.” 

Lengthy quotations from the papal let- 
ter mentioned above follow this spirited 
attack on archery and other feminine 
pastimes. The article concludes: ‘We 
therefore say that for a state which is 
Catholic, and especially for a Catholic 
people like the Italian, to ignore the su- 
preme authority of the Pope in a matter 
of moral education, is to deny the valid- 
ity of his words and to refuse to obey 
them. This respect and obedience we 
now demand.” 
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EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


are a convenience 
for strangers among 
strangers. If lost or 
stolen uncountersigned, 
their value is refunded * 
to you. They are spend- 
able everywhere...cost 
only 75c for each $100 
and can be easily se- 
cured at 22,000 Banks, 
American Express and 
American Railway Ex- 
press offices. 








At home, at the theatre, while shopping or 
traveling, or if you find: yourself in stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent fra- 
grance of Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, and 
counteracts faintness and weariness. It is 
invigorating—always a delight and comfort. 
Two sizes sold everywhere. Schieffelin & Co., 
Sole Agents, U. S. A., 16-26 Cooper Square, 
New York City. 
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February will see the activities at Punta 
Gorda under full sway. The Spring 
Shoot will be held February 13, 14, 15, 
16. The traps will operate daily for 
practice, and registered targets will be 
thrown January 3lst, February 7th and 
21st, and March 7th and 21st. 


Besides there is excellent golf on our 
own 18-hole course, swimming in a 
beautiful open-air pool, 80x 176 feet, 
delightful boating, and fishing on one of The inset shows the beautiful new swimming pool, 
the best fishing grounds in the South. the tennis courts, bathing beach and yacht basin. 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor is noted for its 
very good table and its spacious porches, 
club rooms, and lounges. Each of the 
200 rooms is equipped with steam heat 
and long-distance telephones. The hotel 
is under the personal direction of Peter 
P. Schutt, who is well known to sports- 
men throughout the country. For par- 
ticulars and reservations, address Peter H O T E L 


P. Schutt, Manager. 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
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Youth Returns to the Theater 


OFTEN WONDER WHETHER there are 

not a few bright subjects in life 

equally as suitable for stage presenta- 

tion as the dark, the drab, the frus- 
trating, the harrowing. Our plays for 
many a modern year have dealt relent- 
lessly, persistently with death and dis- 
ease, illicit desire and the deadening pres- 
sure of middle-class life on the hurt 
spirit. The Theater Guild’s latest pro- 
duction ignores this strain of depression. 
It is called “Wings Over Europe,” and is 
the joint product of the English poet, 
Robert Nichols, and the actor, Maurice 
Browne, pioneer manager of one of Chi- 
cago’s first Little Theaters. 

The rare quality in this play is its 
poetic concept of Youth flamingly 
Shelleyan, its rush of mad _ idealism 
through three acts of consuming and 
powerful drama. One would hardly ex- 
pect any great quantity of emotion or any 
telling force of action to surround a hero 
who, at an early age, has solved the 
mystery of and got control of the devas- 
tating energy of the atom. Is this drama, 
you ask? Not if it is to be viewed as 
a possible paper for the meeting of some 
Chemical Society. 

But our authors plant this young man be- 
fore thirteen British Cabinet Ministers in 
the Council Chamber at Downing Street, 


and he holds them enthralled, first in 
political dreams of world domination; 
then in the throes of fear that this force 
of destruction may annihilate them; and 
then in cunning plot to outwit this in- 
ventor of a diabolical machine. Through 
three acts, these practical statesmen 
move in exultation, fear, and contempt. 

The boy—a Marchbanks of the Bernard 
Shaw kind, combatting with tender wings 
the unimaginative stodginess of a work- 
a-day world, chants gloriously his belief 
that through the harnessing of physical 
power, rampant in life, he has released 
for universal good the beautiful exercise 
of the spirit. No women in the cast, yet 
I was thrilled. No sex in the dialogue, 
yet I was entertained. No change of 
scene through the three acts, yet I was 
made to feel the mighty dignity of a 
nation’s council hall. 

Messrs. Nichols and Browne have ac- 
complished a tour de force; they have 
created an intellectual drama, half pro- 
phecy, half satire, on the inadequacy of 
men to meet great world crises with char- 
acter rather than with battleships and 
armies. They picture a youth who, as a 
physicist, touches the realm which is the 
particular realm of Sir Oliver Lodge—the 
Kingdom of Kinetic Energy; his is 
youth’s wild enthusiasm sadly frustrated. 





He is shot in the end by one of the 
ministers, and grasps in his hand the 
machine which has the power to destroy 
or save the world—which might even 
destroy the British Cabinet! 

One of the DuMauriers once wrote a 
play called “An Englishman’s Home,” in 
which was prophesied a German inva- 
sion. This was years before the Great 
War. No one believed such a thing was 
possible. “Wings Over Europe” is a 
poetic warning, in a scientific age, as to 
what might happen if man’s spirit does 
not strive to control the sources of 
science. When, after the lad is dead 
upon the council table, these Cabinet 
Ministers learn that elsewhere has been 
discovered the same secret revealed to 
them by a mere boy—theirs to have and 
to hold, if only they had understood, had 
shown some decency of vision—they 
realize what they have missed in the 
burning idealism of the youth they have 
sacrificed. _The old political game is 
started all over again in an atmosphere 
dominated by the silent body of a boy 
they have heedlessly killed. 

You will be able to read the play soon. 
It will be good reading, for the style of 
the dialogue is excellent. You must visit 
the Guild Theater to see the brilliant 
stage handling of a quiescent situation, 


, 


THE BRITISH CABINET—ASCENE FROM THE THEATER GUILD’S PRODUCTION OF “WINGS OVER EUROPE” 
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Woritp TRAVELER 
AND AUTHOR OF 
A VAGAROND 
JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD. 
WANDERING IN 
NORTHERN CHINA, 
EAst OF SIAM 


Harry A. Franck, author-traveler, in the 
accompanying article, has described with 
great clarity the advantages of this unique 
steamship service. You go as you please, 
stopping where you please for as long as you 
like. Then when you are ready, continue on 
a similar ship in identical accommodations. 

Every week a President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila, and fortnightly on to Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexan- 
dria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, New York 
and Boston. 


You sail aboard palatial President Liners, 
broad of beam, steady and comfortable. Spa- 
cious decks, Luxurious public rooms. A 
swimming pool. Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. A cuisine famous among world 
travelers. 


From Seattle these President Liners sail 
every two weeks for the same Oriental ports 
and Round the World. 

There is a similar service returning from 
the Orient to Seattle, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


From New York to California via Havana 
and Panama, President Liners sail fortnightly. 


*HARRY A. FRANCK 
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fh A 
Noted traveler explains 
new way to see the World 


*The world does, 
indeed, improve—or at 
least ways of seeing it do. 
In the days of my youth 
there were only two ways 
of encircling the globe. 
First, wholly ‘on your 
own, working out your 
own schedules and ar- 
ranging for transporta- 
tion, again and again, 
each time you wished to move 
on .. . Secondly, the same ship 
all the way round, with never 
time enough in any one country 
to get more than a tantalizing 
glimpse. 

“Today you may circumnavi 
gate much as if in your own 
private yacht. Weekly and fort- 


Ny 


nightly sailings around the 
world in palatial American lin- 
ers, from either the Atlantic or 
the Pacific seaboard. Stopovers 
anywhere en route, within the 
broad limit of two years! Time 
to spread yourself, to follow an 
impulse and go off at a tangent 
wherever word reaches you of 
something you simply must see 
or do to be happy the rest of 
your life. 


“When the excursion is over, 
back to another palatial liner of 
the same line and, as simply as 
reentering your own home, on 
again, until the urge to explore 
another new world once more 


comes upon you...” 


Harn, Ge Franek 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP/OR TOURIST AGENT 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
AMERICAN MAIL LINE 





25 AnD 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, WN. ¥.; 210 80. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA; 177 STATS 
8T., BOSTON, MASS. ; 110 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILL.; 514 W. SIXTH ST., 08 ANGELES, CALIF.; ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG.» 
8AN FRANCISCO; 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D. C.; DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT; UNION TRUST BLDG. CLEVELAND, 
OHIO; 152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON; 21 PLAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY; 11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE; 22 
BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON; 4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH.; YOKOHAMA, KOBE, SHANGHAI, HONG KONG, MANTIde 
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made active through the illuminating 
stage direction of Rouben Mamoulin, who 
was responsible for the graphic negro 
groupings in “Porgy.” The actor who 
played the rodle of Francis Lightfoot, the 
boy, was Alexander Kirkland; a delicate 
picture of taut and trusting unsophistica- 
tion. But even if not seen, “Wings Over 
Europe” will prove an experience in 
print as it is in its acting. 

Unsophistication in our theater—the 
very phrase seems unusual, impossible. 
Most of our young dramatists come from 
the cradle, not with silver or gold spoons 
in their mouths, but rather with bad 
tastes. 

Life’s Holiday 

Fortunately good angels have brushed 
the cobwebs from Philip Barry’s mind; 
he has the quality of Peter Pan about 
him, refreshing, unusually persistent in its 
bright energy. “Holiday” is the faith of 
youth in life, the protest of youth 
against the deadening chains of custom. 
Its motto might be, “Enjoy life while you 
are young, and work desperately when 
you are older,” a reversal of Browning’s 
“The last of life for which the first is 


The young hero of “Holiday” holds 
such a philosophy, and he loses a girl of 
the social set by his refusal to succumb 
to the cruel, dull way of the rich. But 
the girl’s sister—frank, clear-eyed, and 
sane—is herself an idealist, and she goes 
forth. to meet her love. Life’s holiday 
usually comes in the shadow of old age. 
Mr. Barry would have us take it while 
our bones are still pliable and our eyes 
still clear for far horizons. 

“Holiday” is good writing, effervescent 
with wit—and because indefinite in its 
story, slightly evanescent. But the charm 
in attitude comes with a rebound. 

So, after all, our theater is not wholly 
heart-weary, it’ is not wholly fagged. 
Having seen “Wings Over Europe” and 
“Holiday,” I bethought me of the lines 
in Shelley’s “The Triumph of Life”: 


Swift as a spirit hastening to his task 
Of glory and of good. . 


That we should recall such lines after 
coming from a New York playhouse is 
profoundly inspiriting. 

Perhaps because of such unsophistica- 
tion in two plays, Mrs. Edith Wharton’s 
“The Age of Innocence,” dramatized by 
Margaret Ayer Barnes, seemed stale and 
hackneyed. Upholstered in the New York 
fashions and furniture of 1870, the story 
was shop-worn, the triangular situation of 
stolen love, self-sacrifice, and tears was 
threadba:e. Katharine Cornell was the 
saving grace of the piece; she gav2 a 
distinctive piece of emotional work. The 
play scermed still-born; it was as dated in 
treatment as in dress. 


Mr. Milne’s Murder 


A. A. MILNE HAS SPUN a delightfully 

*exciting little murder in his play— 
“The Perfect Alibi”—and he has done it 
without the help of Christopher Robin 
and Winnie-the-Pooh. I suspect that 
Mr. Milne can walk alone! I like an eve- 
ning at the theater, with such a yarn as 


A 








KATHARINE CORNELL 
In “The Age of Innocence.” 


this to amuse me—sheer stirring of the 
goose-flesh; nothing to prove, and every- 
thing to keep one eager for the rise of 
the curtain. 

In these post-Cross-Word-Puzzle days, 
there are books published purporting to 
show you how to be your own detective. 
Of course you have to get a little murder, 
or ask your friends to save you some 
clues. Lassiter Wren’s “The Baffle Book 
of Crimes to Solve” is such a clever 
concoction. Milne adopts in “The Per- 














te. 





HOPE WILLIAMS IN “HOLIDAY.” 
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fect Alibi” a siniilar method of holding 
attention and giving one something to do, 
A murder is committed before you; yoy 
are put in possession of the facts: the 
criminals plot their alibi before you; and 
then enter two young people, very much 
in love, who proceed to trace backward, 
through circumstantial evidence and 
otherwise, the whole baffling tragedy. 

Now they are on the right road, now 
on the wrong; you could help them if you 
shrieked out, but social custom prohibits 
shouting at the theater! So you content 
yourself thrilling and biting your lips to 
keep quiet, while windows creak, hands 
slowly creep down the edges of doors, 
locks are quickly turned, glances are 
hastily thrown, pistols are flourished, and 
movements are stealthy. Mr. Milne uses 
all of these. 

And when it is over you’ve had a fine 
evening in an overflowing theater, and 
you go out wanting to be a detective. 

Another success for Mr. Milne! 


All’s Not Wrong 
With the Theater 


- IS ALWAYS a surprising fact that from 

a variety of books there may be had a 
definite pattern of thought to which each 
separate subject makes a contribution. 
They fall into place like the bits of glass 
in a kaleidoscope. 

This is what happens in reading three 
recent books on the theater.* Paul 
Green, a product of North Carolina soil, 
epitomizes. in the playwriting he learned 
from Professor Koch’s classes, at the 
University of North Carolina, what is 
most hopeful in native self-consciousness 
of virgin material for the theater. Burns 
Mantle makes his annual survey of the 
year’s plays, giving us the cream of 
what has been seen during a_ twelve 
months’ wild scramble on Broadway. 
And Thornton Wilder raises our hope 
that there are workers in the theater and 
in literature who worship before the finer 
flame of beauty, and try to see beneath 
the surface of the evident. All three 
books together make us marvel that so 
much good can actually come out of such 
a helter-skelter business. 

There breathes through Mr. Green’s 
volume a sincere and pure spirit—the 
student outpourings of a dedication to 
the lives and traditions of characters near 
home. The zest with which these plays 
are written in class and acted suggests 
almost a revival spirit in this collection 

*Carolina Folk-Plays. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Frederick H. Koch, and a Foreword by 
Paul Green. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Angel That Troubled the Waters, and 
Other Plays. By Thornton Wilder. New York: 
Coward-McCann. 

The Best Plays of 1927-1928. And the Year 

Edited by Burns 


Book of the Drama in America. 
Mantle. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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of dramas. As an instructor in dramatic 
composition, Mr. Koch fathers each 
piece. And Mr. Green chants the saga 
of North Carolina’s artistic awakening. 
Down there one “takes drama” as one 
“takes religion,” shouting the artistic sal- 
vation of the state and the glory of ar- 
tistic dedication. There is work to do 
among the near-at-hand, chants Mr. 
Green. “Rise and shine, as the Negroes 
sing,” he commands, “and the more we 
shine, the more power we have to shine— 
that’s our blessed miracle.” 

Such a spirit can only bring new faith 
to our faltering hope for the future of 
American drama. This has been added 
to by the inspired statement from Mr. 
Wilder. We hatled-him as the consum- 
mate stylist in ““The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey.” Now we may describe his volume 
of three minute plays as little breaths of 
religious spirit, little peeps into momen- 
tary situations, wee symbols of a faith 
divine. They are not always clear be- 
cause so compressed, but they are of high 
imagination, and sincere in their will to 
beauty. 

What counts in his interesting book, 
however, is the foreword, each sentence 
a golden treasure of modesty and aspira- 
tion. The slovenly worker should take it 
to heart. He writes: “The art of litera- 
ture springs from two curiosities, a curi- 
osity about human beings pushed to such 
an extreme that it resembles love, and a 
love of a few masterpieces of literature 
so absorbing that it has all the richest 
elements of curiosity.” 

The playwrights who seek “dramatic 
punch” in their plays may call this a 
bookman’s definition. But Mr. Wilder 
has a conscience, has humility, else he 
could not write, “An artist is one who 
knows how life should be lived at its 
best, and is always aware of how badly 
he is doing it.” If there is one fault in 
these small plays of his it is that he 
stands in awe of a word, and throws 
away possibilities for dramatic develop- 
ment, by squeezing his whole play into a 
thin chalice of reticent invention. 

Mr. Mantle’s yearly guide is an unfail- 
ing compendium of usefulness. He gives 
the casts for all plays presented in New 
York during 1927-28, but the greater pro- 
portion of his book is devoted to his “ten 
best plays,” which he proceeds to digest 
for us. He is a barometer—an excellent 
one. What he selects for laudatory posi- 
tion in his books is usually the cream of 
the season. He takes the dialogue ex- 
cerpts either from the scripts or from the 
published texts. 

‘ His choice for the past year was: 
“Strange Interlude,” “The Royal Fam- 
ily,” “Burlesque,” “Coquette,” “Behold 
the Bridegroom,” “Porgy,” “Paris 
Bound,” “Escape,” “The Racket,” and 
The Plough and the Stars.” Of these, 
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MERICANS go to Europe 

on American ships be- 
cause they recognize value. 
They want atmosphere, of 
course. But they demand essen- 
tial comfort first of all: un- 
questioned cleanliness; honest 
Yankee treatment; real service. 
On American ships they enjoy stand- 
ards of living to which they are 
accustomed at home. Besides, an at- 
mosphere of luxury and refinement 
that is unsurpassed on any ocean liner. 


FORTY-FIVE 














Those at kaw 
pe ar United States Liners 


For those who wanta speedy 
crossing, at low winter rates, 
there’s the Leviathan, the 
world’s largest ship; six days 
and you’re over there. If you 
prefer a day ortwolongeratsea, 
your steamship agent will glad- 
ly recommend one of the de- 
lightful cabin ships, the George Washing- 
ton, America, Republic, President Hard- 
ing, or President Roosevelt, Many of the 
travel-wise sail second class, or tourist 
third cabin, for even greater economy. 


United States Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Of course you wouldn’t, but you simply did not know that you could make that and more each 
month, selling subscriptions for the Review of Reviews and Golden Book—just in your Spare Time. 


Rs IT’S EASY TO SELL THEM 


Discriminating people welcome a fiction magazine that stands head and shoulders above the rest. 


They'll want 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 


Wide-awake people want a good reliable current events magazine to supplement the daily news- 


paper. They'll take the 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Whether you are business man or woman, housewife or student, and have spare time you would 
like to put to use, we want to hear from you. 


Review of Reviews Corporation, Desk R-7 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I want that extra income each month. Please send particulars. 
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TUCSON 


(‘‘Too-sohn’’) 


United States Weather Bureau says: 
**Southern Arizona is the only spot in 
the United States having more than 80% 
of the possible amount of sunshine.’’ 

Take an Arizona vacation where 
there are blue skies for golf, riding, 
hunting, fishing, tennis and unique 
sightseeing—all winter long! Little rain- 
fall. Snow practically unknown. Warm, 
dry air. Altitude of 2400 feet is invig- 
orating, healthful. Sunshine 336 days 
in the year. 

Among the enchanting things you'll 
see are weird, absorbing relics of a lost 
civilization—fascinating Yaqui cere- 
monials including, at Easter, the Indian 
Oberammergau— gorgeous desert and 
mountain colorings—grotesque forests 
of giant cactus—old Spanish Missions, 
pre-dating the Revolutionary War 
nearly 100 years—Mexico, a short auto- 
mobile drive away—and beautiful homes 
and gardens. 

Picturesque Tucson, where vacation 
fun has a setting all of its own, is worth 
a month! Come now. Write the Sun- 
shine Club to arrange living accom- 
modations, tours, and give you friendly 
assistance as long as you are here. Free 
illustrated booklet. 

Oldest and largest municipal airport intheU.S.A. 
Reduced winter rates on Rock 


Island and Southern Pacific. 
Stop-overs on all tickets. 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
802 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 
Please send me the ‘‘Sunshine Booklet.’’ 


Address 


$ $ §$ 


How to get extra dollars 


is a problem which presents itself 
from time to time. 


Here is the 


Answer! 


Enlist as a representative for o” 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS ¥4RR. 
and GOLDEN BOOK 4 R sd 
and watch your idle tin 
hours grow 
profitable. ge 555 

ll New York City, N. Y. 


Please tell me about 
your plan. 
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the Pulitzer Prize Committee chose 
“Strange Interlude,” their view of the 
best being entirely independent of Mr. 
Mantle’s own award of merit. 

Mr. Mantle’s list shows a quality of 
vitality—the real strength of the sea- 
son. There may have been other plays 
that ran longer. But 


disturbs the traditional protectiveness of 
her family by her unsavory past, said 
things about sin that couldn’t be men. 
tioned in polite drawing-rooms. Today 
they are commonplaces. 

Long before his career as playwright 
Sudermann occupied .a popular place jy 





if the theater ever 
lingers in memory 
these days, such plays 
as are here recorded 
had elements to stamp 
them in mind. I still 
recall the pleasurable 
sense of inspiration 
underlying O’Casey’s 
“The Plough and the 
Stars”’—a tragedy of 
Irish soil and poli- 
tics; I still find satis- 
faction that we have 
such a man as George 
Kelly, however we 
felt he might have let 
go his relentless Jes- 
uitical grip on the 
heroine in “Behold 





the German reading 
public’s affection ag, 
novelist, and he made 
a fortune. He always 
compromised with 
himself, he always 
cheapened his ideas 
by appealing to the 
common denominator 
of popular apprecia. 
tion. In this respect, 
Hauptmann looms 4 
bigger figure, a better 
poet. Yet we look 
back on performances 
of Sudermann’s “St. 
John’s Fires” and 
“The Joy of Living’ 
with positive _pleas- 
ure. Even now they 
read fairly well. 








the Bridegroom”; I 
still believe in the 
worthwhileness of Galsworthy’s social 
conscience in “Escape,” and so on 
through the list. Read the plays and 
determine their inherent value. There is 
material here for repertory. Mr. 
Mantle’s year book is a serviceable rec- 
ord, and each year I bless him as I tear 
up my programs. 

What do these books say, to bring them 
in accord? That after all we are not 
wholly bad in the playhouse. There are 
good things to be found. “Yes,” Mr. 
Mantle’s book further asserts to me, 
“even in the jaded electric glare of 
Broadway’s Great White Way.” 


The Passing 
of a Pioneer 


TS WERE TWO outstanding drama- 
tists in the Germany of the past 
Gerhart 
Hermann Sudermann. 
radicals in their day, and in a sense, the 


Hauptmann and 
They were the 


generation: 


first of the moderns. Now Sudermann, 
at the age of seventy-one, has died. And 
the fact that the final curtain has been 
rung down on this pioneer gives further 
notice that an era is passing. 
Sudermann .was among the reformers 
in the eighteen nineties; he was among 
the first German followers of Ibsen— 
himself the arch-daring, not quite nice 
dramatist who shocked the Victorians. 
When “Magda’’ (Die Heimat) was first 
produced in English-speaking countries, 
the errant woman, who, returning home 


HERMANN SUDERMANN 


But Sudermann 
quickly fell into his 
historical, fixed position in 1905, after he 
had won a notable place in the theater. 
Other ways and modes of drama left him 
far behind, just as Arthur Wing Pinero 
and Henry Arthur Jones in London were 
dated when Grein began championing 
Ibsen and Shaw, and the social Gals- 
worthy began writing plays. 

If you would care to follow Suder- 
mann’s development, which hasn’t the 
social sensitiveness of Hauptmann’s 
background (suggested in his play, “The 
Weavers”), read the former’s “Book of 
My Youth.” Sudermann was a senti- 
mentalist, with not as sound a sociologi- 
cal sense as his compatriot. Nor was 
his poetic vision to be compared with 
Hauptmann’s, though he was quicker to 
become one of his own generation. 

This does not. take away from the fact 
that a play by Sudermann always had its 
rich emotional value as an acting vehicle 
for the stage. One might almost say that 
he was of that school which gave ws 
Pinero’s “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ 
and “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.” 

I quote from an interview with Suder- 
mann in-1923. It is culled from Barrett 
Clark’s “Study of the Modern Drama”: 

“I believe our plays were on the whole 
better than the plays that are being writ- 
ten now. Indeed, if I.were beginning all 
over again—I am quite sure I should not 
take advantage of the new scenic de- 
vices: I should write my plays as neatly 
as possible as I wrote them in the late 
eighties and early nineties.” 

There always arrives the: time whe 
che Reformer becomes the Reactionary! 
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Useppa’s fairways, deep in the turf that time and care 
alone produce, rolling and turning from tee to green 
twixt rows of palms and stretches of blue water, are an 
irresistible lure to the golfer. 


Then the broad clean sweep of beach gently sloping 
into the warm tropical water, forms a lavishly beautiful 
playground where one can spend hours and days and 
wecks, and never weary. 

Join in the charming Club-life of the great white- 
walled Inn, or lord it in a cottege of your own with the 
broad blue Gulf for a ba kyard. 


Write for the new illustrated booklet. Address J. F. 
Vallely, Manager, Useppa Island. Lee County, Florida. 
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concentrated in four great tanks. 

Danger! Without adequate means of 
controlling fire, many lives might be lost, 
property worth millions of dollars de- 
stroyed, hundreds of persons thrown out 
of employment, and the oil company’s 
business suffer serious set-back. 
This plant was not equipped with a pri- 
vate fire-control system. And even in the 


Se million gallons of gasoline 
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short time it would require municipal fire- 
fighting apparatus to reach the scene, a 
blaze might become so great that it would 
be impossible to approach the tanks for 
the purpose of smothering the blaze with 
foam. The White Fireman pointed out 
this danger. He recommended that pipes 
be run from the top of each tank to safely 
distant points where the local fire depart- 
ment’s foam apparatus could be connected. 


February, 1929 


The pipe installation cost approximately 
$7500 for all four tanks. Immediately, the 
property was given a better rating and ip. 
surance premiums were reduced $10,099 
—a net saving of $2500 the first year and 
$10,000 per year thereafter. 

The White Fireman’s specialized knowl 
edge of loss-prevention measures is bene. 
fiting the owners of all classes of property, 
It is evident that it pays to enlist his aid, 


Ois the White Fireman? He is used 
in this advertising to symbolize loss- 
prevention engineering service—a nation- 
wide service, supported by insurance 
companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on 
proposed structures, inspection of property, 
testing of materials and equipment, and 
many other kinds of technical assistance 
comprise the work of this service. Ask your 
North America Agent. 


- mee 
Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Ser 
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VIC 


hE, 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
The Oldest American Fire sod Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1793 


ice through Responsible Insurance Agents 
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MODERNISM 


The quill-pen and the Mimeograph mark the ex- 
treme limits of that age-spanning progress which has 
to do with writing and its duplication. From one 
laborious copy in a long hour, to thousands of easily 
printed copies in every sixty-minutes of the working day, 
is a striking measure of civilization. No more outstanding 
_ illustration of what speed means in modern progress can 
be found—even though the Twentieth Century Limited 
and the oxcart be called into comparison. Speed—time- 
and-money-saving speed! Needed work, accurate work, 
super-excellent work, done with unmatched rapidity, is the 
Mimeograph’s specialized task. Form letters—typewritten or 








handwritten—bulletins, questionnaires, factory and office 
forms, charts and maps, it duplicates at small cost, under private 
supervision, without the need of skilled help. Learn what it 


has done for others—and may do for you. A letter to the 
A. B, Dick Company, Chicago, will bring cheerful information. 


MIMEOGRAPH 















































Bhe bout 


cable 
shop 
in the 
country 


The old way. This machine 
for stranding cable was the best 
in the country, but— 


Western Electric engineers worked out @ 
new way, stranding cable more quickly, 
more safely, more economically. 
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{but 
it wasnt 


good enough 


N equipment and methods the 
Western Electric telephone cable 
plant of 1927 set the pace. But that 
didn’t satisfy the company’s manu- 
facturing engineers. They put the 
plant in the test tube of critical 
judgment—and they came out with 
something even better. 
It meant revising processes, re- 
designing machines, rebuilding a 


factory which occupied sixteen huge 
structures. But it was worth it! 

Whether making cable or any of 
the 10,000 items of telephone ap- 
paratus, Western Electric seeks till it 
finds the better and mote efficient 
and more economical way. As 
manufacturer for the Bell System 
this is its share in good telephone 
service. 


Western Elecfric 


MAKERS OF YOUR TELEPHONE 
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‘What the Reader Has to Say 


Neither do we light a candle, and put it 
under a bushel. 
—The Sermon on the Mount. 


UR EXPERIENCE Is that the news- 
papers of a community invari- 
ably deserve first prize in the 
never-ceasing struggle for out- 
side recognition. The local paper is 
usually just one step ahead of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce when it comes to de- 
manding a place in the sun. It was with 
trembling hand and palpitating heart, 
therefore, that we opened an envelope 
bearing the imprint of an Olympia, Wash- 
ington, newspaper. “What do you mean,” 
the letter asks, or words to that effect, “by 
printing a picture of the new city hall in 
Los Angeles and failing to print one show- 
ing the state capitol in Olympia, just com- 
pleted?” The answer is that of course we 
shall do it. 

Next we took up a clipping from the 
Oakland Post-Enquirer. “A large part of 
the Review oF Reviews magazine for 
January”—we are reading its leading edi- 
torial—“‘is devoted to an interesting por- 
- trayal-of the progress of the Pacific slope. 
Text and-pictures tell the story of amaz- 
ing growth. It is a fine boost for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Columns of words, attractive 
pictures, present the stories of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, and both cities 
deserve all the space they get. Seattle, Van- 
couver, Tacoma, Long Beach, San Diego, 
Spokane, all get a ‘break.’ But Greater 
Oakland, with its more than half a million 
people, the industrial center of the West, 
is almost entirely overlooked.” The edi- 
torial cites omissions of the same nature 
in other periodicals, and ends with the 
query: “Whose fault is it?” The answer 
is that we had not overlooked Oakland in 
earlier numbers—nor do we in this issue. 

Our mail brought us a similar clipping 
from the Oregon Journal of Portland, 
which remarked editorially: “The Era of 
the Pacific edition of the REviEw or RE- 
views has come. It contains a very hand- 
some exposition of California and a fair 
introduction to Washington, but touches 
Oregon only in going and coming, and 
that lightly.” Answer: See page 60 in 
this issue. 

One day there came a letter from the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Surely here, at last, we would find unre- 
strained praise; so we started bravely to 
read: “It does seem regrettable that the 
authors did not develop more fully the 
story of Southern California.” To this 
we reply cheerfully that we have often 
told the story of Southern California, and 
cannot avoid it as we look to the future. 

4 


Our neighbor, the Editor of the Golden 
Book, conducts a department called ‘““Why 
Editors Leave Home.” It is a column of 
humor, else we would offer our story there. 

But, by and large, our January issue 
was well received. Even the letter from 
Los Angeles which we have just quoted 
ends reassuringly: “I would not have my 
comment interpreted as critical but rather 
as complimenting you upon this splendid 
recognition of the Pacific Coast.” 

A San Francisco woman, ‘“‘western born 
and bred,” could not let the January num- 
ber go by “without an expression of my 
gratitude. I am delighted with it—an- 
other of the marvelous things you and 
your staff are ever doing for America.” 

William Allen White, the distinguished 
Kansas editor, wrote: “What a splendid 
number! The title page would tempt a 
man who was falling out of a balloon to 
stop and read it.” 


Ox THIS PAGE in our February issue 
brief quotations were made from let- 
ters that had come in, commenting upon 
the new size of the magazine. The temp- 
tation is strong to print a second instal- 
ment now—just a few, anyway. There 
are three before us from men closely as- 
sociated with Woodrow Wilson’s war gov- 
ernment: Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy, Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, and Col. Edward M. House. 

Let Mr. Daniels speak first: “I con- 
gratulate you upon the new appearance of 
the old Review oF Reviews, which has 
long been a standby. Along with all your 
other readers I thank you for giving us 
our monthly instruction and entertain- 
ment in such beautiful appearance.” 

Mr. Baker is next: “I am delighted 
with the new form. I am particularly 
pleased with the helpful treatment of for- 
eign affairs which you always give us. It 
is hard to make such matters interesting 
to Americans, but increasingly important 
if not necessary to do so. The REviEw is 
a great help to the cause of international 
friendship through understanding.” 

Colonel House wrote: ‘For many years 
the REviEw oF REviEws has been a 
source of profit and pleasure to me, and I 
would like you to know that, as one of its 
long-time readers, I feel grateful for its 
change in form.” 

We print without comment part of a 
letter that speaks for itself: 


New York UNIVERSITY 
19 January, 1929 
Dear Doctor Shaw: 
Our eagle-eyed Professor of Journalism, 
Doctor James Melvin Lee, was so much 


struck with the changed form of the Rr. 
view OF Reviews that quite independently 
he sent me a memorandum on the subject, 
I think I may venture to quote his memo. 
randum in full. It reads as follows: 


Dr. Albert Shaw never seems to grow 
old. Consequently his magazine not 
only records the progress of the world 
but reflects advancement in the editing 
and making of a periodical. Have you 
noticed the January number? It ap- 
pears in a new and enlarged form that 
makes it more attractive to the eye and 
more convenient for the hand. Ease in 
reading seems to have been given special 
attention by Dr. Shaw. Personally, I 
am glad to see the Review or Reviews 
have a larger page because the change 
permits of the insertion of more of those 
wordless editorials commonly called car- 
toons. Dr. Shaw is to be. congratulated 
upon his skilled craftsmanship in secur- 
ing remarkable editorial balance in pub- 
lishing a great diary of the world’s 
activities. 

I may add that my own impression of 
the Review is most happy. Long may 
you continue to be the master that you are 
of news (in.the big sense) and comment 
upon the news. 

With warm personal greetings and good 
wishes, believe me 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELMER ELLsworTtH Browy, 
Chancellor. 


77 WAS TO HAVE been expected that many 

readers who scanned critically the pages 
of that part of the magazine which we call 
“News and Opinion,” in both January and 
February issues, would note the omission 
therefrom of a department devoted to 
Education. Dr. Thwing, president emeri- 
tus of Western Reserve University, and 
President Sills of Bowdoin College are 
among those who wrote to the Editor 
about it. With this present issue Educa- 
tion makes its belated appearance. Once 
there were ten of these departments; now 
there are eleven. 

Should we keep silent and let those 
readers believe that the new one was 
their suggestion? Or should we con- 
fess that a department devoted to Educa- 
tio was in our original scheme, and that 
Dr. William McAndrew had accepted an 
invitation to conduct it for our readers? 
But then he went to Greece, to be gone at 
least a year, and the distance seemed too 
great. So that department’s début was 
postponed until now. It belongs decidedly 
to the Review oF Reviews, and will 
grow in importance and usefulness as the 
months pass. We welcome suggestions 
as to its content and treatment. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COUNTY 


OMES make the Nation’s industries. Furniture 

sales mean substantial home buyers. Not only is 

the immense concentrated market of Southern Cali- 

fornia responsible for western leadership of Los An- 

New manufacturers geles furniture manufacturers but quick and economi- 


will find these advan- 


tages in Los Angeles cal distribution brings the vast Western States market 
County:—Good factory ° 
sites—Low building costs to them. The same elements that have given western 


—Ceteae Sree predominance to furniture manufacturers in Los An- 


labor—Mild climate— 


Largest concentrated geles County, can and will bring development to man- 


market.on Pacific Coast 


—Cheap varied raw ufacturers in other lines. 


materials — Strategic 
location for export—and For more specific information kindly address 


law power costs. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT LOS ANGELES Chamber of Commerce 
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IN THE GOLDEN BOOK YOU 
WILL MEET SUCH 


AUTHORS AS: 


H. G. Wells 
Frank Stockton 
S. Carleton 
Balzac 
Stevenson 
Wilkie Collins 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Henry Adams 
George Ade 
Dumas 
Katherine Mansfield 
Olive Schreiner 
Oscar Wilde 
Fannie Hurst 
Eugene O’ Neill 
Galsworthy 
Edith Wharton 
Anatole France 
Mark Twain 
Jack London 

De Maupassant 
Joseph Conrad 
O. Henry 
Conan Doyle 
Bret Harte 


READING THE 
GOLDEN BOOK 


IS 


READING 
DE LUXE 


F Rpesnen Golden Book Magazine gives you entertain- 
ment of a quality that no other periodical can imi- 
tate. Your feast of good reading each month is not 
limited to what a few modern story writers, poets, and 
essayists can produce—in the Golden Book, your read- 
ing runs the whole gamut of brilliance, from the most 
talked of moderns to the most inspired masters. Our 
editors select from the world’s literary market the 
cream of the fiction, drama, essay, poetry, and humor. 
Nothing is too old, nothing too new for the Golden 
Book, but each piece of writing must have real signifi- 
cance, must have that perfection that makes your read- 
ing amusing and stimulating. 


The Golden Book is not for people who read themselves 
to sleep—it is for people who treasure a perfect short 
story, who appreciate subtle humor, who want to make 
their hours of reading count. It’s a magazine that 
never grows old, because the things you read in the 
Golden Book you'll want to remember and even read 
again in months or years to come. The fact that so 
many of our subscribers bind their issues of the Golden 
Book is proof of its outstanding quality. WHEN YOU 
READ THE GOLDEN BOOK YOU ARE READ- 
ING DE LUXE. 


March, 1929 


Review of Reviews Corp., 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I enclose $1.00 for a special six months’ 
trial subscriptior. to the Golden Book Maga- 


6 Months for $1.00 


If you are not already a Golden Book enthusiast, here’s a special 
opportunity to be initiated into the joys of better reading than you 
ever dreamed existed between the covers of one magazine. 6 big 
issues for only $1.00—six months to test the unusual quality that has 
made thousands of discriminating people say, “Give me the Golden 
Book!” A dollar bill pinned to the coupon and sent today starts 
your six literary feasts. FILL THIS COUPON OUT TODAY! 
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Weve Aneige Fleexct 


fick Yar Facts Faun Nlecsnts 


Clear vision comes from clear thinking; clear thinking can come only from accurate knowledge and 


accurate information. 
of decision and action. 
concise, authoritative. 


Clear thinking based upon dependable facts marks the successful man—the man 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is a Complete Reference Library, accurate, 
It covers the whole field of knowledge from the dawn of civilization to the 


present day. Fifteen minutes a day with Nelson’s will enable you to think clearly, to decide promptly, 


to be a leader among men. 


Nelson’s NEVER Grows Old 





Every subject on which man would be informed is changing constantly. 
is of current issue—a topic of today. 
The information which is obsolete is worse than none at all. 


thing. 


Nine times out of ten, the information you want 
All Enecyclopaedias except Nelson’s are deficient in this important and essential 
You do not use a City Directory that is two years old. 


Why use an Encyclopaedia that is five or ten years old? Every six months all subscribers to NELSON’S receive their re- 


newal pages—250 pages or more—between 500 and 700 pages each year. 
keep NELSON’S perpetually accurate and down to date. 


of the world’s progress. 


These include over 2,000 changes each year which 
Reading them as they come in is a liberal education in the march 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Why Pay for Old, Obso- 
lete Bound Volumes? 


By the time an encyclopaedia 
composed of permanently bound 
volumes is delivered to you, it is 
anywhere from three to five 
years out of date! And trying 
to bring it up to date by issuing 
supplementary volumes now and 
then is simply a makeshift, and 
a confusing one. The reader, 
struggling through several vol- 
umes and supplements, finds an 
uncorrelated mass of material 
and conflicting statements from 


which he must disentangle, as 
best he may, the information he 
requires. This old cumbersome 
method has given so much dis- 
satisfaction that frequently two 
volumes are bound in one, but 
this only adds to the complexity. 
Why pay for a large percentage 
of out of date misinformation ? 
The New Way—Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopaedia — with no 
dead wood, brought up to date 
every six months—saves you 
money, time, patience. Jt is the 
only really new and up-to-date 
Encyclopaedia obtainable at any 
price. 


Index Volume a Key to 


Hidden Treasures 

This wonderful new Index of 900 
pages—more than 200,000 references 
—immensely increases the value of the 
Encyclopaedia. Were each subject 
contained in NELSON’S treated under 
a separate heading the work would ex- 
pand to fifty or seventy-five volumes. 
The Index, by listing all these head- 
ings within a single volume, makes 
available a mass of information other- 
wise scattered through the twelve vol- 
umes. It is the Key which unlocks 
thousands of hidden treasures in 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia. 





FREE: A Handsome 
Combination Bookcase 


and Book Table 


We will send you the details of our 
new special offer through which 
you may obtain, without additional 
cost, a magnificent bookcase and 
book table, which is of course far 
more handsome than the very 
greatly reduced picture herewith 
ean give a real indication of. Sign 
and send the coupon today. 


Get It NOW—Pay Later! 
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4 
/ Thomas Nelson & Sons 


‘ 381 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


(Originators of the Loose-Leaf Reference System) 


Publishers for 130 Years 


Please mail me your portfolio of sample pages 
and full information about the FREE bookease, and 
how by the budget easy payment plan I can own 
4 = Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with 
Free Membership in Nelson’s Reseez>ch Library Service 
/ Bureau for Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s 


Guide Free. 


FREE Educational Reading Courses 
A Reader’s guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, including 7 
thirty-three courses on as many subjects—from Aeronautics to 7 
Zoology—is furnished without cost to all subscribers. These 
courses are declared by educational authorities to be equal to a 
college course in each of these departments. 


FREE Research Library Service Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC arth Pt AND SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION AND RRESPONDENCE. _ Every 
purchaser of Nelson’s is Nanitiod to free membership in 
this Bureau. If at any time you are in doubt on any 
subject, old or new, write to this Bureau with the 
positive assurance that you will promptly receive 

the latest obtainable and most dependable in- 
formation, 
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CHRIS Tae 


For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): “What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31): 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God; his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves--that there will be ‘added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 


The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Méillions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 
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ness,as Jesus promised, 


éf teaches them to pray 

Sfor the things hey want 

- in such a way as to get 

F them. asJesus said they should, 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


The trouble - 


are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon now. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
103 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ The American Institute of Ps chology 
8103 Law Exchange Bldg., Secksenallla, Fla. 
Please send me entirely free and St 
g any obligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- g 
@ mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, ‘‘The 5 
a Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- g 
4 mental principles of Christian Psychology, § 
g the new knowledge that leads to a Gaaseee, 5 
a more abundant life. y 
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Tre NEW 


CGUILDPLAN 
Saves You Money 


A final guarantee of complete satisfaction, pro- 
viding for the exchange of a Guild selection for 
any book in print in the United States, has been 
made a part of the famous Literary Guild plan. 
Now you cannot lose. Mail the coupon for com- 


plete information. 


one example of the discrimi- 

nation of the Guild Editorial 
Board. The history of the Guild is 
almost a continuous stream of such 
outstanding works. Every field of 
writing has been included. 


ig book pictured here is only 


More than 70,000 members now 
receive the monthly selection in its 
distinctive binding at an annual sav- 
ing of more than a million dollars. 
You can realize a part of this saving 
if you join the Guild now. 


The NEW PLAN extends an ex- 
change privilege which is fully ex- 
plained in the new booklet WINGS. 


If you are familiar with the old 
Guild plan you will immediately 
realize the tremendous advantage 
this affords every reader of books 


written in our 
language, no 
matter where he 
lives. Whether 
you are familiar 
with the old plan 
or not, mail the 
coupon at once 
for full particu- 
lars, without ob- 
ligating yourself 
in any way. 


Carl Van Doren and his associates 
have arranged a programme for the 
coming year, more ambitious in 
every way than anything attempted 
in the past. They will select the best 
books from the advance lists of lead- 
ing publishers. These will be printed 
by the best craftsmen and bound in 
fine book cloth for members only. 


The Literary Guild 


Dept. 71 R.R. 


55 Fifth Avenue 


New York : 


MAGIC ISLAND 
was the Guild se- 
lection for January. 
Upon publication it 
leaped to promi- 
nence. It has al- 
ready been the sub- 
ject for feature arti- 
clesin all important 
reviews of literature 
in America. 


If you are a reader,—if you are 
interested in keeping abreast of the 
times in the world of writing and 
progressive thought, the new Guild 
plan has been designed for you. 
Send at once for your copy of the 
new WINGS which explains how 
70,000 men and women save money 
on the best new books. 





The Literary Guild, Dept. 71 R.R., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of the book- 
let WINGS free and without obligation 
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10,000_*%i° '2.98 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL COURS; 
60 Handy Volumes---$2.98 Payment in Full 


ECAUSE this set of 60 Educational Volumes embodying the essentials of a High 
School Course, has made such a tremendous impression, showing that there are 
millions of people anxious to have this useful and important series of lessons—we 
have decided to issue the material soon in two large clothbound volumes, to sell for 

$10.00 per set. These two large volumes, at $5 each, will contain everything that the 60 
smaller volumes now contain—not a word will be omitted! 

However we are giving the public a final chance to secure this material in these 60 pocket-sized books for 
only $2.98, postage prepaid. This offer is good as long as 10,000 sets last; we have placed 10,000 of 
these 60-volume sets aside to meet this demand. After these 10,000 sets are gone, the 2-volume more 
sumptuous edition will be the only one available—at $10 per set. Therefore, by using the blank below im- 
mediately, you can get all of this material for only $2.98, full payment, thereby saving $7 over what the cost 
of this course soon will be! 

Don’t let this opportunity slip away. Sit down and mail the convenient order blank. Read the list 
ot books you get—surely they are worth $2.98! There are 825,000 words of splendid text; 3,488 pages on 
yood book paper. The size of each volume is 344x5 inches—it fits the pocket! The books are bound in sub- 
stantial covers. The type is clear and easy toread. The books run to 64 pages each. 


Grab This Chance to Get These Books for $2.98! 


Save $7.00 cists 


cluded in this set (at right) 
carefully. Remember that 
$2.98 is the full payment for 

When these 10,000 sets are gone at 

$2.98, this course, in larger, more ex- 

pensive binding, will cost $10 per set! 














Here Are the 60 Volumes 


A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
(825,000 Words—3,488 Pages) 
ENGLISH (Grammar): 
Common Faults in English. 
Spelling Self Taught. 
Grammar Self Taught. 
Punctuation Self Taught. 
Words Often Mispronounced. 
How to Improve Your Conversation, 
How to Improve Your Vocabulary. 
How to Write Letters. 
How to Prepare Manuscripts. 
How to Argue Logically. 
HISTORY: 
Outline of U. S. History. 
History of American Revolution. 
History of U. S. Civil War. 
Lives of the Presidents. 
Current Events: Debate on U. §, | 
Dry-Law. 
LITERATURE (General): 
Facts About the Classics. 
100 Best Books to Read. 
How to Enjoy Reading. 
THE ARTS: 





GF4B8 this chance now! 
Get this set of books so 
you can fill in the embar- 
rassing gaps in your knowl- 
edge. Here, in 60 handy 
volumes, you can get the 
essentials of a High School 
education for only $2.98. 
This is pos tively all you 


all of these books. When 
you pay $2.98 the books be- 
come yours—there are no 
strings whatever attached 
to this astounding offer. All 


pay—if you use the special blank below. 

A “high school education’”” means a thorough 
grounding in those fundamentals of modern knowl- 
edge which enable a person to be the most effi- 
cient in the everyday activities of his work and 
of his contact with others. When it is required 
that a person be equipped with a High School 
education, it is meant that such a person have a 
substantial background of English, History, Gen- 
eral Literature, some Languages, Commercial 
Subjects, Mathematics, Science and the Arts. 
This course gives you these. 








Test Yourself! 


‘Can you answer these 
questions? 


you have to do is use the blank, to assure you of get- 
ting one of the 10,000 60-volume sets that are to be 
sold at this aston’shingly low price. 


This price of $2.98 is possible because of mass pro- 
duction. ; These books are filling a widespread need felt 
among people everywhere, and the price is within the 
reach of all. Many people get the books merely to 
have them handy for reference. For purposes of home 
study, or handy reference, the books cannot be sur- 
passed at this price. One volume alone often proves 
to be worth the price of the entire set; and every volume 
is of interest and value to everyone, no matter what his 
present state of education may be. 


Easy to Understand 
EXTBOOKS are often dry reading, but 


these 60 books have been written so that 


they are easy to understand. Moreover, they 
are interesting from beginning to end. With 


Painting and Painters. 
Sculpture and Sculptors. 
Music and Musicians. 
Dictionary Musical Terms. 
Story of Architecture. 
LANGUAGES (Foreign): 

Latin Self Taught. 

French Self Taught. 

Spanish Self Taught. 

German Self Taught. 
BUSINESS (Commercial): 
Outline of Economics (Wealth). 
How Wall Street Works. 

U. S. Commercial Geography. 
Handbook of Commercial Law. 
How to Write Business Letters. 
Typewriting Self Taught. 

How to Write Telegrams. 
SCIENCE: 

Chemistry Self Taught. 
Physics Self Taught. 


these books you can be your own teacher 
(no instructor other than yourself is neces- 


sary), learning as you read. With applica- Riddle of Human Behavior. 

tion and diligence you will find these books Evolution Made Plain. 

a source of delight and definite benefit. For rent pag oF eo 

$2.98, payment in full, you certainly will be aon Treluiags Elements of Wood- 
amazed at the worth of this set. working. 

MATHEMATICS: 

Plane Geometry Self Taught. 
Curiosities of Mathematics. 
Arithmetic: Part 1. 

Arithmetic: Part 2. 
REFERENCE MANUALS: 
Familiar Quotations. 
Shakespeare’s Famous Lines. 
Dictionary Classical Mythology. 
Dictionary Biblical Allusions. 
Dictionary Foreign Words. 
Dictionary of Authors. 
Dictionary Geographical Names. 
GENERAL HELPS: 

How to Get a Liberal Education. 
Secret of Self-Development. 

Cc ts on H ity and Life. 


. Who said: *‘Where ignorance is_ bliss, 
"tis folly to be wise’’? 
i is meant by squaring the cir- 


Astronomy Self Taught. 
Psychology Self Taught. 


have the following names_ in 
common: Van_ Buren, Tyler, Polk, 
Filmore, Pierce ? 
. What are the four forms of English 



































composition? 
. What is psychology? 
Rodin? 
. What is the Milky Way? 10 Extra Volumes ! 
. Who was Delilah? és y 2 
HEN first advertised, this set contained 
Romans, countrymen, lend me _ your 
ears ? 
bso i ae no now added 10 extra volumes—included in 
vous francais - (c) Habla. Usted Es- the list at the right—at no extra cost. For $2.98 you 
. How far does a falling body drop in your address, no matter where you live. All 10,000 of 
the first second after starting from the sets to be sold at $2.98 include these extra 10 volumes. 
. What does “‘ibid,’” mean? 
. Who was the Roman god of war? e f e 
Whos se ou A Bargain of Bargains 
Dopea-nnweinlagaaane muerte aes T may sound incredible, but it is true, that 
others are understandably answered in 
this 60-volume EDUCATIONAL COURSE, of 60 different books. - Such value for the How to Study. 
in full. money has never been available before, and when these 
. i 59. 600 Questions and Answers. 
Do not hesitate. Act now. Clip the blank and send 60. 400 Questions and Answers. 
it without delay! 
ND M aia peat ccra aie asain 
ostage to your 
SE. NO ONEY ae on PP goes ~ USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 
everything s . 
. . end me at once the 60-volume EDUCATIONAL COURSE. Unless my check it 
the small C. O. D. fee (just seven cents), which goes to the U. S. postoffice. All aaidinaed herewith, Taare t pay the postinal S408 (lus To C. OD: fes.twliish goce tout 
in getting your books (C. O. D. packages are handled more slowly en route than | and that you are to pay the postage to my address. 
regular mail) by remitting $2.98 with your order—just send check, money order, 
ean pay the postman on delivery if you prefer. But mail the blank without delay! 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS :. , 


6. Who were Donatello, Cellini, Bologna, 
. What famous speech begins: Friends, 
only 50 volumes for $2.98. We have 
. What do the _ following mean: (a) 
b) 
panol ? now get 60 different books, postage fully prepaid, to 
rest? Order yours today. 
. What are the three orders of Greek 
th ti d h f . e 
as ae eee $2.98 is all you pay for this complete set 
which you can get for only $2.98, payment ‘QUIZZES (Tests): 
10,000 sets are gone even this offer will be withdrawn. 
ALL FOR $2.98 POSTPAID! 
. books. The ae 1 Haldeman-Julius Publications 
7 of $2.98 includes 4 Dept. H-213, Girard, Kansas. 
except 
packing and carriage charges are fully paid. You can avoid any possible delay postoffice), on delivery. It is understood that I am to make no further payments whatevel 
or cash. Satisfaction is assured. However, send no money unless you wish. You 
Note: No C. O. D. orders can be sent to Canada or foreign countries; these must remit 
Dept. H-213 Girard, Kansas | in advance by international postal money order or draft on any U. S. bank. 
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Men who “know it all” 
are not invited to read this page 
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; Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 
The rapid developments in modern busi- 
ness have brought increasing demand for 
an extension of Institute service. 
+1 To meet this demand the Institute 
now offers three new Management Courses 
in addition to its regular Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service. These are a 
Course and Service in: 
ness.” Without any great hope in its 1—Marketing Management 
results, he enrolled for the Institute’s mira? Management 
training. 3—Finance Management 
The first few months of his association _ These new Courses are of oie 
. . . . . interest to younger executives who want 
HIS page isnot for the wise young —_—with the Alexander Hamilton Institute definite a he manasa 
man whois perfectly satisfied with were a revelation to him. He found him- the particular departments of business in 
himself and his business equip- __ self being initiated into fundamental which they are now engaged. 
ment, who believes that the only reason principles of business that had hitherto The details of this interesting develop- 
h . id t ° h i that he b n m ter to him ment in business training are included in 
€ 1s not pal oe as much 1S = cen a myste y ‘ : the booklet which the coupon will bring 
has never been “given a chance. He began quietly to make suggestions you. Send for it. 
This page is a personal message tothe —_—to the officials—suggestions that sur- 
man who has responsibilities, who feels _ prised them, because they had ceased to 
secretly that he ought to be earning sev- _— expect anything from him. They revised his job the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
eral thousand dollars more a year, but _ their estimate of his capacities; when _ tute can do nothing. But there are thou- 
who simply lacks the confidence neces- the position of auditor became vacant, sands of men who could double their in- 
- sary to lay hold on one of the bigger — he wasgivenhischance. Andrecentlyon comes in one year if they believed in 
places in business. We should like to put an important financial problem, he themselves and had the solid business 
into the hands of every such manacopy _ argued against the position of the com- _ knowledge to back up their belief. 
of alittle book that contains the seedsof —_ pany’s own attorneys—basing his ar- To such men the Institute offers 
self-confidence. It is called “Forging _ gumentsonprincipleswhichthe Institute | “Forging Ahead in Business”—which 
Ahead in Business,” and it is sent with- had taught—and by proving his point —_ describes clearly and interestingly what 
out obligation. succeeded in saving thecompany $60,000. _ the Institute can do for you. Thousands 
We have in mind, for example, a cer- The self-confidence that the Institute of successful men regard it as one of the 
tain man who is now auditor of a great gave him has transformed that man. He most valuable little books they ever sent 
corporation in the Middle West. Until will be a vice-president of that great cor- for. May we send it to you? The coupon 
he was thirty-one years of age he was a poration, and at 31 he was condemned is for your convenience. 
bookkeeper. Hisemployershadmadeup _ to be a bookkeeper for life. 
their minds that he would always be a FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
bookkeeper. His wife was beginning se- Thousands Could nee a Te 
cretly to wonder. Worst of all, he him- Double Their Incomes I ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE i 
| ae j ‘ | 785 Astor Place, New York City 4 
= self was beginning to lose faith. For the man who is perfect- Ss aiaealai Sarangi teehee Ve 
. : : - . end me the latest edition oO: orging ead in uSsi- 
K He sent for Forging Ahead in Busi- ly content with himself and ness,” which includes a description of the new Manage- } 
| ment Courses. I 
‘f Al il Insti | 
ty exander Hamilton Institute | »«: neiel 
iatever . 
j Business I 
= Executive Training for Business Men — ; 
j i 
ake j i 
an — a } Business I 
eal In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton fedora / InAustratia,addressthe Aiexander Hamilton } Position I 





Institute, 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney 


Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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|WHEET THE MAN 
WHO SAILED THE SEAS 
BEFORE HE SPUN A YARN 


cut beard—with eyes that peered 

toward horizons other men could not 
see—swung aloft on many ships before he 
wrote a book. Joseph Conrad was a sailor. 
The rain and sun and hurricane that weath- 
ered his cheek also shaped his brain. The 
lift and sway of a ship’s deck, rocked by 
billows was more familiar to him than the 
solid top of a desk. Writing books came after 
he had lived,—when he had something to 
write about. Then he spun his yarns. 

Like an old salt on a quay with children 
clamoring for a story, Joseph Conrad drew 
upon that endless fund of material the sea 
and strange ports had given him. Unlike 
the old salt, Conrad became a genius. His 
yarns became literature. His old friends be- 
came immortal characters. 


This combination of man, experience and 
immeasurable writing ability has given the 
world some of its greatest books. Conrad 
alone receives the unstinted, unqualified 
praise of literary critics and seamen alike. 
Scores of men have given us tales of the 
sea, but when their stories gave exciting, 
gripping entertainment, the sailors scoffed. 
That, they said, was all right for books,— 
but it never happened at sea. On the other 
hand, many a chronicle of photographic 
realism has come to us from seamen—but 
the critics called it trash,—poorly written, 
not literature at all. 


Only Conrad has caught the lash of salt 
spray as it cut him and put it in books to 


A GAUNT Pole with a curly, sharp- 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
Dept. CF-733, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send me the four volumes of Joseph 
Conrad: Youth, Typhoon, Nigger of the 
Narcissus, Rover, 1 will either return the 
books or remit $5.00 in full payment within 
a week, 


ee ee eS See 
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cut you. Only Conrad has been able to 
record for all time, the emotions of a skipper 
watching his ship burn to the water’s edge or 
facing a hold-full of fear-crazed coolies. 


You must meet this man through the 
magic of his books. Meet his friends in 
Youth, Typhoon, and The Nigger of the 
Narcissus. See history brought to life in his 
last book,—The Rover. 


These four books will be sent to you on 
approval. Read them before you decide 
that they deserve a permanent place in your 
home. Keep them for a week without cost. 
The experience will open new worlds to you 
—worlds you will never wish to leave. 


Each volume is beautifully 
printed and bound; the ma- 
terials and workmanship are 
equal to that of any $2.50 
book, yet the price for these 
four volumes is only $5.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., GARDEN CITY, Dept. CF-733, New York 
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One of the 302 immortal 
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Illustration from the new Daily Reading Guide to the 
Harvard Classics) 





Le a you know what few: great master- 
pieces are really worth reading? 


As patriot, sage, and teacher Confucius 
ranks among the foremost men the world 
has ever known. You will find his im- 
perishable sayings in Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of Books. 


The “Sayings of Confucius” reflect the 
moral and political conduct of his ancient 
day. They also picture the whole dra- 
matic, yes, tragic career of this intellec- 
tual giant of many centuries ago. 


Confucius said: “Not to be known 
should not grieve you, grieve that ye know 
not men.” The easiest and pleasantest 
way to read the drama of history is through 
the eyes and lives of the leading actors. 


As Dr. Eliot points out: “It is precisely 
this encounter with the mental states of 
other generations which enlarges the out- 
look and sympathies of the cultured man, 
and persuades him of the upward tendency 
of the human race. The best acquisition 
of a cultivated man is a liberal frame of 
mind or way of thinking; but there must 
be added to that possession acquaintance 


Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books 


The Harvard Classics 
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with the prodigious store of recorded 
discoveries, experiences and_ reflections 
which humanity in its intermittent and 
irregular progress from barbarism to civili- 
zation has acquired and laid up.”’ 


Every forward thinking man and woman 
should know at least something about 
these famous “Harvard Classics.” A 
handsome free book has been published 
that tells all about them. It explains 
how, from his lifetime of reading, study 
and teaching, Dr. Eliot chose the master- 
pieces of all time; and how he has so 
arranged them with Footnotes, Indexes 
and Reading Courses that"anyone may get 
from them the broad knowledge, the cul- 
tural viewpoint that every university 
strives to give. 


Reading is an essential part of every 
human life, and good books make the best 
reading. Since 1875, P. F. Collier & Son 
Company has not only published good 
books, but has brought them within reach 
of all by the Collier plan, which enables 
you to pay for the books while you are 
enjoying them. 
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Send for the famous FREE book 
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‘SPECIAL FEATURES of 
the HARVARD CLASSICS 


In addition to the priceless writings them- 
selves, the Five-Foot Shelf contains special 
features of great importance. These are: 
Daily Reading Guide 

365 reading selections from The Harvard 
Classics are here appropriately assigned, one 
for every day in the year. Each selection can 
be read by the average person in about 15 
minutes with leisurely enjoyment. The 
Guide is attractively illustrated and each 
assignment is introduced by interesting com- 
ments on the author, the subjects or the chief 
characters. 


Easy Reading Courses 


In the fiftieth volume Dr. Eliot, out of his 
wide experience as a teacher, prescribes 
eleven reading courses. In these, he explains 
the purpose and plan of each course and gives 
you an exact list of the titles, with the order 
in which you should read them, and just where 
you will find them in the set. 


Lectures and Footnotes 


When you turn to the set to read, you will 
find that every selection is preceded by a lec- 
ture in which your attention is called in a 
most illuminating way to the important facts 
about the author and his life, how he came to 
write that particular book, and why you 
should read it. This is really having univer- 
sity instruction at home, and more t that, 
by the greatest teacher of one of the greatest 
universities. Every one of the 22,462 pages has 
been carefully edited, and wherever passages 
involve interesting sidelights. IL ions 
appear at the bottom of the same page. 


Index to 76,000 Subjects 

Here is an absolutely unique feature, the 
Index Volume of the Five-Foot Shelf. It is 
the only volume of its kind in existence; over 
a year of expert work was spent on it. It gives 
instant access to the most worth-while 
things that have been written on practically 
any subject. To the busy man or woman 
this Index renders a service that cannot be 
computed in terms of dollars and cents. Long 
days of search would not bring to hand the 
wealth of material that can be obtained in a 
few minutes through this source. 





_ 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 


most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five- 


d con the 





, an 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also, please 
advise how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 





] 
I 
| 
| Foot Shelf Books (The Harvard Cl 
| 
| 
: 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children 
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“A Sympathetic Discussion of a Vital Question” 


Some of the Valuable 
Chapters and Subjects 


More and Happier Years 

The Nature and Significance of Constipation 

Preventing Constipation 

Causes of Constipation 

Germ-Life in the Intestines 

Encouraging Good Germs to Supplant Bad Germs 

Flatulence 

Three Myths: Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and 
siliousness 

Acidosis 

Heartburn 

jad Breath, Its Meaning and Correction 

Hemorrhoids or “Piles” 

The Treatment for Hemorrhoids 

Insomnia, Nervousness 

Constipation and Skin Troubles 

Rheumatism and Arthritis 

Is the Enema a Friend? 

Is Exercise Worth While? 

Exercises That Benefit, Especially in Constipation 

The Ideal Weight for Height 

The Technique of Defecation 

Internal Visceral Auto-Massage 

Relief by Lubrication 

The Cure by Relaxation and Milk Diet 

Why Are Drugs in Disfavor? ’ 

Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation 

Yeast 

Furnishing the Body With Heat, Energy and Repair 

When Do We Eat? 

Weakening the Staff of Life 

Baking Powder, the Sinner 

Food Idiosyncrasies 

What Will You Have to Drink? 

Shall We Eat Fruits and Vegetables? 

Husband in the Kitchen 

We Survey Certain Foods 

The Beneficial, Necessary Soup 

Spinach E : 

Too Much Sugar Will Shorten Your Life 

Food for the Age , i 

The Management of Constipation 

How to Live 100 Years 


HERE is an easy, rational and helpful way of 

directing the behavior of your intestinal system, 
and thus becoming the master of your health. Put 
your intestines under control, and gain a life of longer 
years and happy well-being. Relieve the strain upon 
all your vital organs—heart, liver, kidneys, lungs and 
brain—by making your intestines do their daily duty 
of assimilation and elimination. 


A large percentage of the American people, young, 
middle-aged and elderly, suffer from constipation, 
occasional or chronic, and very frequently in entire 
ignorance of this cause of their troubles. From this 
almost universal disease many other diseases result. 
Constipation is in fact a great destroyer, whose toll 
of breakdowns and suffering, inefficiency and tragedy 
no man can measure. 


Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the result of thirty 
years of intensive study and practical experience. It 
is scientifically correct, by the best modern medical 
precepts and authorities. It is comprehensive, easily 
understood and downright interesting. You need this 
book, if you choose to win more abundant virility and 
long life. 


You owe yourself a knowledge of the latest accom- 
plishments of modern science in the treatment of that 
most prevalent disease, constipation. Therefore WE 
HAVE PREPARED A HANDSOME, ENTERTAIN- 
INGLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTAND- 
ABLE BROCHURE, which contains, for young or 
old, man or woman, valuable information regarding 


ARDEN PUBLISHERS, Dept. 92, 

Highland Park, 

Los Angeles, California. 

. Send me your brochure at once, without cost to 
me. It is understood that this does not involve me 
in any obligation whatsoever. 


Wm. H. Stemmerman, M.D. 


—New York University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College 


Dr. Stemmerman’s Great New Book 


INTESTINAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Will Bring You Longer and Happier Life 


constipation. This information is ordinarily not read- 
ily available to the average person nor is it to be 
found in such clear, every-day langauge as we pre- 
sent it in this brochure. For example, this brochure 
contains THREE COMPLETE CHAPTERS, namely, 
“Insomnia,” “Is Exercise Worth While?” and “Shall 
We Eat Fruits and Vegetables?” from “Intestinal 
Management.” All this is in addition to a full review 
of Dr. Stemmerman’s great new book which is now 
being used by hundreds of people throughout this 
country as a complete guide to health. 

“INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT,” so fully de- 
scribed in this brochure, actually shows the means of 
acquiring real happiness, increased business efficiency 
and all the practical, material advantages, as well as 
spiritual uplift, which naturally follow the acquisition 
of good health. Dr. Stemmerman’s book shows how 
good health and clear brain come promptly to 2 
toxin-free and normally-acting bodily mechanism. 

It is vitally interesting and extremely important, to 
you, to read in this brochure the facts regarding the 
ultimate evil effects of neglected or improperly treated 
constipation. 

On the other hand, it is comforting to know that 
Dr. Stemmerman has perfected easy, harmless, but 
positively effective methods for quickly relieving the 
disagreeable symptoms of constipation and for per- 
manently causing this real disease to disappear. 

If you are truly interested in gaining and retaining 
health, send the attached coupon without delay; clip 
it NOW before you mislay or forget it. 


— AAO] 


A Simple Test of the 
Intestinal Functions 


After luncheon chew and swallow about six ordinary 
charcoal tablets, obtainable at any drug store. Next morn- 
ing note the color of the evacuation. If the color inclines 
toward black, elimination is good. If not, then your 
elimination is delayed and faulty. Try this easy test and 
it may point out the cause of your headaches, dizziness 
and those dull and dreary days that lower your resistance 
and efficiency. 
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All of Poe 
in ONE Volume! 


EVERY mystery, every poem, every short story 
and essay of this greatest American genius has 
been collected in a single beautiful book no 
more than an inch and a half thick. All the 
haunting, heart-gripping verse that has 


brought this author the praise of all nations; 


Thin Paper 


all the baffling and intricate tales of horror and 
imagination; all the keen and cutting criticism 
of his contemporaries; all, all are here on the 
finest thin paper, in a sumptuous seal-grained 
binding stamped in gold. 


16 Volumes in One! 


The Unparalleled Adventure of One William Wilson 


Hans Pfaal! 
The Gold-Bug 
Four Beasts in One 
The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
The Mystery of Marie Roget 
The Balloon-Hoax 
Ms. Found in a Bottle 
The Oval Portrait 
The Purloined Letter 


The Thousand-and-Second Tale of 


Scheherezade 
A Descent into the Maelstrom 


Von Kempelen and His Discovery 


Mesmeric Revelation 


The Facts in the Case of M. Valde- 


mar 
The Black Cat 
The Fall of the House of Usher 
Silence—A Fable 
The Masque of the Red Death 
The Cask of Amontillado 
The Imp of the Perverse 
The Island of the Fay 
The Assignation 
The Pit and the Pendulum 
The Premature Burial 
The Angel of the Odd 
The Duc De L’Omelette 
Loss of Breath 
The Business Man 
The Power of Words 
Conversation of Eiros and 
Charmoin 


The Tell-Tale Heart 
Berenice 

Eleanora 

Ligeia 


Morella 


A Tale of the Ragged Mountains 


The Spectacles 

King Pest 

Three Sundays in a Week 
The Devil in the Belfry 
Lionizing 

X-ing a Paragrab 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym 
Metzengerstein 

Dr. Tarr and Prof. Fether 
The Raven 

Annabel Lee 

Hop-Frog 

The Oblong Box 

Some Words with a Mummy 
The Bells 

Ulalume 

The Haunted Palace 
Tamerlaine 

Romance 

The Poetic Principle 
Longfellow’s Ballads 

Old English Poetry 
Fancy and Imagination 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Charles Dickens 
Cryptography 
Autography 


And scores of other famous titles. 


f te > 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your one 
volume edition of The Complete Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe, on thin paper, printed in large, clear type; seal-grained 
cloth binding, stamped in gold. I will either return the book 
at your expense or send you $2.98 in full payment within 
one week. 


Philosophy of Furniture 
The Sphinx 

The Man of the Crowd 
Thou Art the Man 
Bon-Bon 

The Poetic Principle 
The Domain of Arnheim 
Landor’s Cottage 


Read It FREE! 


This marvelous book would be a bargain at almost any 
price. At $2.98 it becomes irresistible—a sensation 
in the world of books. Think of having every word 
Poe ever wrote, the contents of a 16-volume set, all in 
ONE volume for only $2.98. But you do not risk even 
that small amount. Send no money; only the coupon. 
Read the book one week free, then decide if you want 
to own it. 


(Dept. 63) 


PSO. U. @. PAT. OFF, 


mn. J. BLACK. Inc 


Madison Avenue 
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nted—Your Services 


As a Real Estate Specialist 


Make big Money. I made $100,000 in less than 5 years. 


Learn 


how I did it. Use my successful system. Begin at home—in your 
spare time. Make money my way. Start now. Free book tells how. 


Are you in the same hole I was in? 

Are you stuck in the rut of hard work 
and poor pay? 

Are you dissatisfied with your 
your income or your prospects? 


Are you having a struggle to make 
both ends meet? 

Are you putting up with the erumbs of 
life while others are getting all the cake? 


Then you are the man I want to talk 
to. 

Listen! 

When I made up my mind to get 
started in the real estate business, in my 
spare time, I was receiving a salary of 
$100 a month. 


I was doing work I was not fitted for 
and which I thoroughly disliked. 

I was living in’ a gloomy boarding 
house, wearing cheap clothes, striving to 
keep out of debt, and getting mighty few 
of the good things of life. 

In less than two years after I started 
to specialize in real estate, I was making 
nearly one thousand dollars a month. 
And in less than five years I cleaned up 
a net profit of over one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

To get the whole story of my success 
in real estate, and how you, too, can suc- 
ceed, write at once for my free book 
“How to Become a Real Estate Special- 
ist.” It contains my history and your 
opportunity. 


job, 


Follow in My Footsteps 


If you want to learn the secret of my suce 
cess—if you want to use my money-making 
methods—if you want to follow in my foot- 
steps—this is your chance. And now is the 
time to get started. 

I have studied real estate conditions in this 
country very carefully, and my investigations 
convince me that the next ten years are going 
to be banner years for real estate. 

Furthermore, my experience satisfies me 
that there is no better business to get into. 
It is more healthful than most indoor jobs— 
you can start in spare time—you can begin 
with little or no capital—it does not require 
years of study like medicine, pharmacy, 
dentistry, law, engineering, electricity, archi- 
tecture, etc.—the beg aner is paid the same 
rate of commission as old-timers—the business 
is practically unlimited—it is estimated that 
there are thirty million properties in the 
country and that ten million of them are 
always on the market—it is a permanent busi- 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
(Authorized Capital $500,000.00) 
Dept. F.B. 10, 18 East 18 Street, New York 


Send me—without cost or obligation—your free illustrated 
book, ‘“‘How to Become a Real Estate Specialist.’’ 


ness, not affected by fads or fashion—it is 
constantly growing as population increases—it 
puts you in touch with the best people—it is a 
dignified, pleasant and worthy occupation with 
great possibilities for big profits. 

If you want to make big money as a Real 
Estate Specialist—if you want to use my 








Put Your Name Before the World 


amazingly efficient system—let me hear from 
you at once. I will send you—without cost or 
obligation—my free book, which fully explains 
how you can get started—in your spare time— 
just as I did—in a new kind of real estate 
business that is as far ahead of the old moss- 
covered methods of the average real estate 
agent as the automobile is ahead of the ox 
cart of our forefathers. 


What Others Are Doing 


As positive proof of the success of my 
modern methods, read the following brief ex- 
tracts from some of the letters that come to 
me from those who are using my scientific 
system—following in my footsteps—making 
money my way: 

“Tt may astound some to know that I have 
made between $8,000 and $10,000 over a three- 


month period, which may be directly attrib. 
uted to your splendid Real Estate System.” 
—A. W. Fosgreen, New York. 

“One year ago my husband died, leaving 
me as the breadwinner for a daughter and 
mother. Have paid all my bills and have 
supported my family, thanks to your wonder- 
ful instructions which showed me the way,” 
—Mrs. C. L. Reeves, Ohio. 

“I was a Ford salesman earning $300 a 
month. Your Real Estate System increased 
my earning power 200%. I now own a Chrysler 
Sedan, up-to-date office equipment and have 
increased my bank account.’—Alfred J. Ben- 
nett, Mich. 

“Your system is wonderful. Without giving 
up my job as stationary engineer I made 
$900 in three months in my spare time.”— 
Matthew J. Stokes, Penna. 

“IT have sold many thousand dollars’ worth 
of Real Estate and have deals pending that 
will go beyond the $300,000 mark. Owe all 
my success to your comprehensive System,”— 
Carrie Marshall, Miss, 

There isn’t room enough here for any more 
such letters, but send for my free book, “How 
to Become a Real Estate Specialist.’’ It is 
filled with stories of success, And it makes 
plain how you—too—can use my money-mak- 
ing methods to build a profitable independent 
business of your own—just as others are doing, 


Act Promptly 


Investigate this splendid business oppor- 
tunity at once. Learn how easy it is to follow 
my methods and get big money for your 
services as a Real Estate Specialist. 

The business needs you. It offers rich re- 
wards for trained men. 

So, mail the coupon now—before you lay this 
magazine aside—and receive, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of my new book, ‘‘How to 
Become a Real Estate Specialist.’’ From it 
you will learn how you can use my successful 
system to make money my way—how you can 
get started right at home—in your spare time 
—without capital or experience—and establish 
yourself as a Real Estate Specialist, in a high- 
grade, money-making business of your own. 

Be prompt! Your opportunity is here and 
now. ‘‘Wise men act while sluggards sleep.” 
Write yvour name and address on the coupon 
and mail it at once to American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept F.B. 10, 18 East 18 Street, 
New York. You will then have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have opened the 
way to a profitable business career for your 
self as a Real Estate Specialist. 
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$1,000 Reward 


1 

i 

Here’s the proof that this is the biggest money-making 
| opportunity of all: 

| GOLD will be paid to anyone who shows us any other 
j business course of any kind that has helped as many 
| men and women make as much money in as short a time 
as our remarkably successful Real Estate Course. 

| 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 


American Business Builders, Inc. 
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‘Pardonnez Moi~ 


Oo 


ERE is proof that you CAN learn 
French in your own home, in only a 
few minutes a day. Here are three 

letters from the thousands in our files, all 
attesting that prominent people everywhere 
have mastered conversational French through 
the Hugo method. 

You would have learned French long ago if 
you had believed it could be done without 
hours of boresome study. You know how 
valuable it would be to you. Now you have 
the testimony of those who have really used 
this easy method and found it simple, practi- 
cal and rapid. Space prohibits a long list but 
upon application, we will be glad to furnish 
you with copies of further endorsements. 

The secret of the success of the Hugo 
method is its simplicity and naturalness. You 
begintospeak French with the veryfirst lesson, 
just as you would if you moved to France 


nie Fer 


on 
Pra +¥ 


a 





euch’ 


and lived with a family of French people. 

The advantages of Hugo’s French-At-Sight 
are so great that even listing them might 
create disbelief. Therefore, to utterly con- 
vince you we offer to send the complete course 
to you for your inspection—without cost or 
obligation to buy. 


The Price Is Greatly Reduced 


For the first time, it is now possible to offer 
Hugo’s French-At-Sight at a reduced price. 
The tremendous number of courses sold and a 
recent reduction in royalties, from the famous 
house of Hugo, enable us to reduce the price 
to only $9.85, on convenient monthly terms. 

Mail the coupon request for the set on ap- 
proval now. If you are not satisfied after a 
week’s inspection, send it back and the trial 
has cost you nothing. The dictionary pic- 
tured here is free with each course. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Dep't. F-733, 
Garden City, New York. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me the Hugo “French-At- 
Sight’’ Course in 24 lessons for my free examination. 
Within 7 days I will either return the course or send 
you $1.85 at that time and $2.00 each month 
thereafter for 4 months. I am also to receive a 
25,000 word dictionary without additional cost. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company / 
INCORPORATED : 
Dep't. F-733 : 


Garden City, 


This Francais-Anglais and 
English-French dictionary, is 
yours, absolutely free, with your 
French course. 600 pages, 
25,000 words. Dark Green, 
semi-flexible, seal-grained 
cover. Quaint gold lettering, 
and a unique coq d’or on cover. 
Mail the coupon now. 


Instead of the French Course send me a 24 lesson 
Hugo Course for the language checked below; at the 


same low price. 
(Spanish Di Italian 





OGerman 
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BOOKS WORTH THE HAVING 


FORMER PRICE $1.00—PRESENT PRICE 50c. 


These books are designed for entertainment and instruction. The information is not only com- 
plete and reliable, it is compact and readable. 
they treat. They average 200 pages, are well printed on good paper and uniformly bound in 
cloth. The stock of these books is rapidly becoming exhausted and we will fill orders only so 
long as we have copies of the various titles. 


Etiquette 
By Agnes H. Morton 


Success in life is often marred by bad manners. 
Social blunders may be prevented by the knowl- 
edge of the right thing to do. 


Letter Writing 
By Agnes H. Morton 


This admirable book shows just what kind of 
letters co write for all occasions. 


Business Letters 
By Calvin O. Althouse 


An expert here tells by numerous examples from | 


real business how to write letters. 


Practical Synonyms 
By John H. Bechtel 


Invaluable for enlarging your vocabulary, and 
cultivating a more precise habit of thought and 
speech. 


Pronunciation 
By John H. Bechtel 


Over 5,000 words, pronounced in the clearest 
manner, according to the best authority. 


Punctuation 
By Paul Allardyce 


This book on your desk removes difficulties and 
makes all points clear. 


Biblical Quotations 
By John H. Bechtel 


Thousands of quotations, arranged alphabetically 
by subjects, providing an apt illustration for 
each one. 


English Writers 
By R. V. Gilbert 


For those who wish to know when the great 
English writers lived, what they wrote, etc. 


Proverbs 
By John H. Bechtel 


Proverbs, old and new, indexed to enable one to 
find what he requires. 


Epitaphs 
By Frederick W. Unger 


Full of quaint bits of obituary fancy, with a 
touch of the gruesome. 


Classical Dictionary 
By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 


All the classical allusions worth knowing so 
arranged as to require little or no time in looking 


up. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 


The lives of the leading Greeks and ‘Romans of 
ancient times in concise form. 


Civics. What Every Citizen | 


Should Know 
By George Lewis 


Information on such topics as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Behring Sea Controversy, etc. 


Law, and How to Keep 
Out of It 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


Information on just such points as are likely to 
arise in everyday affairs. 


Reading as a Fine Art 
By Ernest Legouve 


| The ability to read aloud is a fine art. This work 
is recommended for home or school use. 





| Parliamentary Law 
By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. 


| This is parliamentary law in a nutshell, for 
people who need plain rules, and the reason for 
them. 


Journalism 
By Charles H. Olin 


What is news, how is it obtained, how handled, 
and how to become a journalist? These questions 
all answered here. 


Salesmanship 


Helpful suggestions and hints for the retail 
salesman. 


Socialism 

By Charles H. Olin 
Here is given, in a clear and interesting manner, a 
complete idea of the economic doctrines taught 
by the leading socialists. 


Curious Facts 

By Clifford Howard 
| Why do you raise your hat to a lady and why do 
you offer the right hand? 1000 other answers to 
unusual questions are here. 





Things Worth Knowing 
By John H. Bechtel 


Information for everybody, about health, house- 
hold affairs, business, foreign countries. 


After-Dinner Stories 
By John Harrison 


Nothing adds so much zest to a dinner as a good 
story well told. Here are hundreds of them, short 
| and pithy. 





The Debater’s Treasury 
By William Pittenger 


Directions for organizing and conducting debat- 
ing societies, with over 200 questions for debate. 


Conundrums 
By Dean Rivers 


This book contains an excellent collection of over 
a thousand of the latest and most up-to-date 
conundrums. 


Solitaire and Patience 
By George Hapgood, Esq. 


Seventy games to make a lonely hour pass quickly. 





For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 FILBERT STREET . . . PHILADELPHIA 


By B. J. Munchweiler’ 


| Parlor Games 


By Helen E. Hollister 


A volume of amusements, entertainment and 
instruction. 


Golf 
By Horace Hutchinson 


This standard book gives a complete history of 
the game, instructions for the selection of imple- 
ments, and directions for playing. 


Magic 
By Ellis Stanyon 


Full descriptions of all the well-known tricks 
with coins, handkerchiefs, hats, flowers, cards. 


Dances of Today 
By A. L. Newman 


An up-to-date manual of the latest dances with 
clear diagrams and photographs. 


Phrenology 
By Charles H. Olin 


How to examine the head and learn how its 
shape influences character. 


Practical Palmistry 


Follow the directions here and every hand will 
tell you its story like a printed page. 


Hypnotism 
By Edward H. Eldridge, A. M. 


Through this book anyone may readily learn 
how to exercise this unique and strange power. 


Ventriloquism 
By Charles H. Olin 


Shows how anyone may learn to “throw the 
voice.” Fully illustrated. 


Fortune Telling 
By Madame Xanto 


All the approved ways of piercing the future by 
cards, dice, palmistry, coffee grounds, etc. 


Chickens 
By A. T. Johnson 


How to raise chickens, combat disease and other- 
wise care for the growing brood. 


The Horse 


By C. T. Davies 
In choosing a horse, raising or keeping one, you 
need this handy compendium of the latest veter- 
inary science. Illustrated. 








Dairy Farming 
By D. S. Burch 


A practical book telling what cows to buy, and 
how to make dairying pay. 


Dainty Desserts 
By Mary M. Wright 


A large collection of recipes for making de- 





licious sweets and dainties. 


By Henry Frith | 


The books are by experts on the subjects of which 


Preserving and Pickling 
By Mary M. Wright 


Over two hundred recipes for preserves, jellies. 
jams and marmalades, pickles, relishes. 


Salads and Sandwiches 
By Mary M. Wright 


All the best ideas for the preparation of salads 
and sandwiches with suggestions for economy 


Receipts and Remedies 
By Louis A. Fleming 


Thousand and one ‘‘best ways” 


to Preserve 
health, comfort and appearance. 





Astronomy: The Sun and 
| His Family 
By Julia McNair Wright 


Can you tell what causes day and night, seasons 
and years, tides and eclipses? These and many 
} other questions answered. 


| 


| Home Decoration 
By Dorothy T. Priestman 


| You will learn here what is good taste in the 
treatment of walls, furniture, ornaments, etc. 


| 
| The Family House 
By C. F. Osborne, Architect 


Helpful hints as to what to look for in the loca- 
tion of a house, amount of rent, exposure, fix 
| tures. 


_ The Family Health 
| By Meyer Solis-Cohen, M. D. 


| To keep well, read this book. It treats problems 
| of ventilation, heating, lighting, drainage, cloth- 
ing, food, etc. 


The Family Food 
By T. C. O’Donnell 


How to get the most efficient food for little 
money, with food values, menus and a balanced 
diet. 


The Care of the Child 
By Mrs. Burton Chance 


A new treatment of an ever new problem, in its 
mental, moral and physical aspects. 


What to Tell Your Boy 
By John Rainsford 


A straightforward answer to the difficult question 
of a boy’s sex education. It tells the parents what 
to say and when to say it. 


Health: How to Get and 
Keep It 
By Walter V. Woods, M. D. 


This book tells what health is, what makes it, 
what hurts it, how to get it, and how to keep it. 


First Aid to the Injured 
By F. J. Warwick 


What to do in all kinds of accidents and the first 
stages of illness. Illustrated. 


Nursing 
By S. Virginia Levis 


The fullest particulars are given for the care of 
the sick. 





any part of the world upon receipt of price 
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THE WORLD’S BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS| 


These books present the latest and best information on the subjects of which they treat. 
They are written by experts who have given thought and study to these subjects and 
there are no better or newer books of their kind. Everything is carefully described so that 
anyone can follow the instructions. They are durably and attractively bound and well 
printed, with decorat:ve jackets. 


Each, $2.00 


THE WORLD’S BEST 


BOOK OF MAGIC 
by Walter B. Gibson. A complete 
history of magic from the earliest 
times to the present day, with full 
descriptions of the simplest tricks, 
the art of misdirection upon which 
all tricks are based, and full ex- 
planations of the elaborate stage 
illusions used by the greatest per- 
formers. 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
BOOK OF GAMES 
AND PARTIES by Sidney 
Lear and Marian B. Mishler. Games 
and entertainments of all kinds for 
all occasions. Celebrations for all the Holidays from New 
Year’s to Christmas, as well as special parties for birthdays and 





other gatherings, with full instructions for table decorations. 
An invaluable book for the home. 


‘THE WORLD’S BEST BOOK OF MIN- 


STRELSY by Herbert Preston Powell. Every detail of 
staging an amateur minstrel show told minutely. First parts 
for opening show, suggestions for solos, choruses and musical 
numbers, jokes, gags and sketches, dialogues and plays for 
second part are all included. The latest, most up-to-date 
book on the subject. 


THE WORLD’S BEST HUMOR by George 4. 
Posner. This collection contains the best anecdotes, epigrams 
and witty sayings from the stage, newspaper and magazines. 
It is the cream of the world’s wit. Illustrated with more than 
a hundred drawings in line. An exceedingly valuable book for 
all after-dinner speakers, entertainers and readers. 





USEFUL BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY 


These volumes are replete with valuable information, they are compact in form and 
unequalled in point of merit and price. They are the latest as well as the best books on the 
subjects of which they treat. No one who wishes to have a fund of general information or 
who has the desire for self-improvement can afford to be without them. They are well printed 
on good paper, handsomely bound in red cloth, with a heavy red paper wrapper to match. 


Each, $1.00 





AMERICAN ETI- 
QUETTE by Ethel Shubert. 


There is no passport to good society 
like good manners. Success in life 
may be marred by ignorance of 
social customs. A perusal of this 
book will prevent such blunders. 
The subject is presented in a bright 
and interesting manner, and repre- 
sents the latest vogue. 


AMERICAN LETTER 


WRITING _ by Ethel Shubert. 
This admirable book enables the 
reader to become an accomplished, 
original letter writer. There are 
forms for all kinds of business and social letters, invitations, 
reset gia letters of sympathy, congratulations and love 
etters. 


CANDY-MAKING AT HOME by Mary M. Wright. 
Here are two hundred ways to make candy with the home 
flavor and the professional style. Clear and detailed recipes 
are given for fondant, fruit and nut candies, cream candies, 
fudges and caramels, bonbons, macaroons and little cakes. 


CHECKERS by David A. Mitchell. The way to become a 
successful checker player is to learn the right moves. A well- 
known expert here explains these, showing the student all the 
standard openings, positions and “traps,” illustrating with 
diagrams. 











CHESS by David A. Mitchell. The beginner in the game will 
find this the book he has been looking for. It contains the full 
rules of the game, diagrams, unusual chapters on openings, 
elementary endings, the attack and scores of problems. 


DREAM BOOK by Madame Xanto. Dreams have al- 
ways been thought to have a definite meaning, and that mean- 
ing has been eagerly sought. This book presents the old tra- 
ditions proved by time and the experience of famous Oriental, 
Celtic and early English observers. 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH by John H. Bechtel. Any- 
one inspired with the spirit of self-improvement may readily 
avoid them. No necessity for studying rules of grammar or 
rhetoric when this book may be had. It teaches both without 
the study of either. 


HOME GAMES by George Hapgood, Esq. A collection 
of the newest and best ways of amusing guests. Games with 
cards, pencil and paper, charades, action games, games of 
thought and memory, and many new ideas for “forfeits” are 
among the novel suggestions in the book. 


STORIES OF THE OPERA by Ethel Shubert. This 
volume gives the complete history of every opera ordinarily 
produced in America and many that are less frequently heard. 
A short sketch of the life of each composer is also given. 


STORIES WORTH TELLING | by Herbert Leon- 
ard Coggins. Here is the cream of all the funny stories, the kind 
that tickle when you taste, and explode when you take them 
in. The book is as funny as human nature. Illustrated with 
100 pictures. 


For sale at all bookstores or will be sent to any part of the world upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


929 FILBERT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 

































e World of Books 


By WILLIAM B. SHAW 
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VEN A CURSORY REVIEW of the fig- 
ures representing the number of 
books, by classes, published in the 
United States from year to year 

is fruitful in suggestion. Most of us 
have short memories. When a boom in 
any particular class of books is indicated 
in the book-store window displays and 
the publishers’ advertising, we are quick 
to assume that a new demand has arisen 
and that the reading public is following 
after new gods, forgetting that possibly 
five years earlier the same class of works 
enjoyed an even greater popularity for a 
brief season. 

The Publishers’ Weekly, of New York, 
for January 19, in addition to its usual 
summary of American book production 
for the preceding year, contains a sim- 
ilar tabulation of book titles for the 
period 1880-1927, as gathered by Down- 
ing Palmer O’Hara, of the University of 
Illinois. This table is revealing in more 
ways than one. For example, taking the 
peak years of output for various classes, 
some of our readers will probably be sur- 
prised to learn that fiction reached its 
highest level (quantitatively) at the 
opening of the century. The total num- 
ber of novels published in 1901 was 
2234; in 1928 it was 1809—a drop of 18 
per cent. While in 1901 works of fiction 
represented 27 per cent. of all books pub- 
lished, in 1928 they made less than 18 
per cent. 

For general literature (including essays 
and literary criticism) the peak year was 
1910. By a leap of 80 per cent. from 
the 1909 product it attained the dazzling 
total of 2042 titles (including new edi- 
tions). By 1928 it had fallen off to less 
than one-fourth of that number. This 
suggests that changing customs and ten- 
dencies in book-writing are speedily re- 
flected in the publishers’ statistics. Ours 
is becoming more and more an age of 
specialization. Relatively less effort is 
going into the production of general 
literature. 

In 1914, the year when war broke out 
in Europe, two great departments of 
literature—religion and  sociology— 
achieved their highest recorded totals of 
output. The accepted tradition that 
more writing on religious themes is al- 
ways done in war time is not enough to 
20 - 
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The American Book Product 


account for the expansion of 11 per cent. 
in the first five months after war was de- 
clared, especially since there was a fall- 
ing off of 20 per cent. in 1915 and no 
further increase for ten years. In 1928 
the total of religious titles added to the 





Peak Years in American 
Book Production 

Year Titles 
PAGHON  oce-sihns.agets 1901 2234 
General Literature. 1910 2042 
ee 1914 1032 
Sociology ........ 1914 1038 
Ts an re 1918 922 
Poetry and Drama 1927 991 
Biography ........ 1928 723 











publishers’ lists was 929, approximating 
the average maintained for the five pre- 
war years, 1909-13. 

The fluctuations of sociology (includ- 
ing economics) followed a similar course 
to those of religion, except that it kept a 
higher average during the war and since 
1920 has not attained the average of the 
five pre-war years. The total for 1928 
was 634. 

The influence of the university schools 
of economics, political science, and his- 
tory on productivity began to be notice- 
able in the early years of the present cen- 
tury. Up to 1900 there had been only 


one year (1895) when the number of 


titles in sociology had exceeded 300, and 
history did not reach that figure until 
1902. After that year the number of his- 
tories never fell below 300; in 1918, the 
last year of the World War, it made the 
peak of 922. There is no question that 
the war stimulated history-writing. The 
number of history titles in 1928 was 481. 

Poetry and the drama are grouped to- 
gether in Mr. O’Hara’s tabulation. The 
mounting totals of the past five years for 
the group suggest the query whether the 
growing practice of giving plays general 
publication may not partially account for 
this rise. The figures now stand at 991 
for 1927 and 980 for 1928. Prior to 
1927 the peak year for this classification 
had been, as in the case of religion and 
sociology. 1914. 


With only 265 titles to its credit, 
biography set a low record for the cen- 
tury in 1919. The peak had been passed 
in 1911 with 695 volumes. That re. 
mained the top figure until last year, 
when there was a total of 723. The past 
five years have seen a steady and unmis- 
takable gain in biographical publications. 
It seems to be a response to a genuine 
popular demand. 

According to the data of the Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, the numerical gains in new 
titles of various classes over the period 
1924-28 were distributed as follows: phi- 
lology, 55 per cent; biography, 50 per 
cent.; fiction, 40 per cent.; sociology and 
science, 25 per cent. each; religion, 17 
per cent.; poetry-drama, 15 per cent. Of 
new books in all classifications 7614 were 
published in 1928, against 6380 in 1924. 


Our Civilization, 


Such as It Is 


OR A BOOK of moderate bulk “The 

American Experiment,” by Bernard 
Fay and Avery Claflin, tries to fill a 
fairly large order. It sets forth our 
racial, territorial, and political problems 
and even some of those of the individual 
American; it sketches our relations with 
the Old World and seeks to draw a les- 
son from our plight. American civiliza- 
tion, after these authors have done with 
it, remains a rather nebulous entity. One 
fact stands out, however, which no 
Frenchman could possibly miss: We are 
all bourgeois. The European attitude is 
no longer intolerant of our dollar-chasing 
but there is much speculation as to what 
we are likely to do with our dollars. On 
the whole “The American Experiment” is 
fair and reasonable in its judgments, al- 
though in a single volume it is quite im- 
possible to set forth all the data on which 
conclusions are based. 

But even in our crudely developed 
state we now and then obtain some 
inkling of what we ought to do for our- 
selves. When we are told that things are 
in a bad way we at least try to learn 
what particular things are wrong. We 
are always investigating ourselves. One 
good result, or by-product, of the farm- 

















... through this 
sensible and fascinating 
new way of reading 
your newspaper 


Most people read as they breathe—with- 
out thinking. That is why, despite our 
habitual reading of world news, so few 
people are truly well-read, cultured and 
interesting. 

Yet it is easy to gain a liberal educa- 
tion, if you will think as you read your 
newspaper. Don’t skip lazily over a 
word, a place, a reference you do not 
know. If you are away from home, tear 
out these things which intrigue you and 
look them up in an encyclopedia that 
evening at home. 

This is a fascinating game. It yields 
not only pleasure but education. 

Soon you will come to know exactly 
the location of strange places on the 
map—and their history. You will gain 
a background that daily makes world 
news more interesting because you 
understand the fundamental facts and 
forces behind it. 

Inevitably you will become well-read, 
cultured, interesting—able to hold up 
your head in any company. 


How to choose your 
encyclopedia 

There are several good encyclopedias. 

Naturally we believe the New Inter- 

national is the best. But, although the 

house of Dodd, Mead & Company has 
been publishing books for 90 years, we 
prefer you to take the opinion of others. 

Writers, critics and editors such as 

William Lyon Phelps, H. L. Mencken, 

Dr.S.Parkes Cadman and William Allen 

White commend The New International. 

For instance, H. L. Mencken, who, as 
you know, is not prone to flowery or 
unstinted praise, writes: “Here, put to- 
gether by Americans and issued from an 

American press, is the best encyclopedia 

in the language. It gives an amplitude 

of treatment to purely American topics 

no foreign work can ever equal. It is a 

work of the highest merit.” 

The New International Encyclopedia 
offers among other things: 

1.A complete means of self-education, 
covering in its special “Reading and 
Study Courses” the 34 principal fields 
of learning, each arranged by an 
authority, 

- An immense handbook of household 
advice (showing sure methods of de- 
termining the best materials and 
equipment to buy; proper diet; emer- 
gency treatment of the sick; and even 
gardening). 

-A handbook on legal information. 

-A handbook on the principles of in- 
vestment. 

5. A handbook on farming, care of ani- 

mals and soil chemistry, 
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6.A complete atlas of the 
world. 

7.A guidebook to travel in 
any part of the globe. 

8. A complete history of the 
world. 

9. A biography of every im- 
portant personage in his- 
tory. 

10. A guide to the best lit- 
erature, art, and music of 
all nations. 

11. A complete and pro- 
fusely illustrated treatise 
on animals, birds, fish, 
flowers and trees that will 
give you a greater appreciation of the 
world we live in. 

12.A reference library on every subject 
known to man—recognized as a final 
authority by courts of law. 


10 days’ examination 
—and free 56-page book 
The price of The New International is $99.75, 


or $5 down and $5 a month. Send for book 
describing it and explaining how you can 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 











FREE! — This $30 Book- 
trough (if you act quickly ). 
Especially designed to hold 
The New International En- 
cyclopedia by Erskine-Dan- 
forth, celebrated furniture 
designers. Made of solid, 
dark antiqued maple in Early 
American style. Retails for 
$30. Supplied free, if you 
act quickly on this offer— 
the most remarkable in all 
our 90 years of publishing. 














get the $30 Book-trough (shown above), 
FREE—if you act promptly. 






Clip and mail this coupon 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 

449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Send me 56-page book explaining The New In- 

ternational Encyclopedia, the free $30 Early 

American Period Book-trough, your 10-day 

Examination Offer and Easy Payment Plan. | 
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Street 
City State 
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The right answer is 
instantly available to 
every one who pos- 
sesses 


The 
“Supreme 


\ cE 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


It is the most authoritative modern 
reference library in one volume. Its type 
matter is equivalent to a 15-volume en- 
cyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 
452,000 entries including 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries, 32,000 geographical 
subjects, 100 valuable tables, over 6,000 
illustrations. Its up-to-date, encyclo- 
pedic information makes it the most de- 
pendable general question-answerer on 
every subject. 


Thousands of 
New Words 


suchas Hooverize, sideslip, psycho- 
genesis, Mussolini, altimeter, Freu- 
dian, Babbittry, etc., are clearly ex- 
plained and pronounced. 


A Library in 
One Volume 


covering a great field of knowledge and 
offering absolute assurance of accuracy 
on thousands of facts required daily in 
home, school, and office. 


Get The Best 


—the one great authority recognized and 
used universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America. 
At all bookstores, or mail this 
coupon for free information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet 
containing sample pages of WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL BICTIONARY. 
Name 


Address 
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relief agitation has been the series of in- 
quiries into the farmer’s actual condi- 
tion. “The Farmer’s Standard of Liv- 
ing,” by Ellis Lore Kirkpatrick, sums up 


| what was learned in one of these in- 
| quiries. 


With the aid of a group of 
students, Dr. Kirkpatrick succeeded in 
finding out what kinds of food are -used 
by farm families, what quality clothing is 
worn, what housing and furnishings are 
provided, and how the farmer keeps his 


-| books. All these factors in the farmer’s 


standard of living are better understood 
than they have been heretofore. Dis- 
cussions of farm relief can at least be 
more intelligently conducted than in the 
past. 

Prohibition is another matter that will 
bear investigation—and gets it. Some 
time ago Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, 
wrote a book called “Prohibition at Its 
Worst,” in which he showed that while 


‘the open saloon had gone, the enforce- 


ment of other provisions of the Volstead 


—= "+ Law left much to be desired. In short, 


he intimated that the situation could not 
be much worse. He has now written a 
second work on the subject, entitled 
“Prohibition Still at Its Worst.” This is 
an admission that conditions, as the 
Dutchman said of his illness, are “getting 
no better pretty fast.” They certainly 
call for correction, but nine years is a 
short period for an adequate test of such 
an experiment (it took more than sixty 
years to abolish the African slave trade), 
and in spite of lax enforcement much 
good has already been accomplished 
hygienically, economically, and socially. 
Dr. Fisher takes the ground that light 
wines and beer cannot be legalized with- 
out a constitutional amendment, that 
such an amendment cannot be passed, 
and that the only satisfactory solution is 
to be found in fuller enforcement. 


He refers to the prohibition enforced 
by railroad and industrial corporations 
on their employees before the amend- 
ment was adopted and to the need, in the 
interest of public safety, that the mil- 
lions of automobile drivers be kept from 
alcoholic drink. This can be done only 
by national prohibition. 

There seems to be no large section of 
public opinion favoring government own- 
ership and operation of railroads today, 
but in the past there have been move- 
ments in that direction and the question 
may come up again. Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, who is a member of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, has made a study 
of conditions in this country before, dur- 
ing, and since our war-time government 
cperation and includes in the report of 
his survey an account of the experiences 
of other countries. The arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of government operation 
are considered one by one. The author 
is fair to its advocates, but his conclu- 
sions on the whole do not commend such 
an undertaking, in the light of past ex- 


| perience. 


March, 1929 


A work that began as a University of 
Chicago study of the local Jewish colony 
expanded into an examination of the 
Ghetto as a world institution. The ay. 
thor, Louis Wirth, was led to explore 
the psychology of a people. Incidentally, 
it became clear that the segregation of 
Jews in Venice and in other European 
cities was voluntary in the first place, 
and was later formalized by law. Even 
after legal compulsion had ceased, the 
Ghetto continued. 


Our Foreign Relations 


fo aa THAT THE Kellogg Treaty has 

been signed, sealed, and delivered, it 
is more important than ever that we 
know just what it has let us in for. We 
are fortunate in having several exposi- 
tions of it from the standpoint of its 
friends, not to speak of the criticisms 
that were urged against it (without seri- 
ous effect) on the floor of the Senate. 
Mr. David Hunter Miller, friend and 
confidant of Woodrow Wilson, offers a 
history and analysis of the pact, going 
back to M. Briand’s message of April 
6, 1927, which Mr. Miller believes was 
inspired by Prof. James T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University. 

Still better, we have Professor Shot- 
well’s own discussion of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and its renuncia- 
tion in the Pact of Paris. In this he 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind as 
to his position on the outlawry of war. 
He will go as far as any man in that di- 
rection; but as to practical methods of 
enforcing peace he seems less certain. 
He wants peace enforced, but how? 
Apparently not by a strong navy. How- 
ever, in his glowing praise of the Paris 
Pact itself he is in line with the progres- 
sive international thought of the day. 

A book devoted to American foreign 
relations in 1928 is the result of co- 
operative effort on the part of several 
leading publicists, headed by Charles P. 
Howland. The topics discussed are fac- 
tors and traditions in our foreign policy. 
the United States as a world power, the 
control of foreign policy, the organiza- 
tion of world order, reparations and wat 
debts. Among the participants are Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, Prof. James T. Shot- 
well, President A. Lawrence Lowell, Hon. 
G. W. Wickersham, Prof. Charles A. 
Beard, Prof. Sidney B. Fay, Prof. E. A. 
Ross, and Walter Lippmann. A mere list- 
ing of these names suffices to indicate the 
variety of viewpoints among the con- 
tributors to this interesting survey of for- 
eign relations for the year just closed. 

Several students and publicists who 
had given special attention to interna- 
tional movements of capital, exchanges 
and trade, lectured last year on the 
Harris Foundation of the University of 
Chicago. Their lectures, substantially as 
delivered, now appear in book form un- 
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“T HE investment I made several years ago in 
the Palmer Course is paying me big divi- 
dends” ... writes Miss Zora A. Loveland, in 
reporting the sale of another short story. Already 
she has had stories accepted by Red Book, Ameri- 
can, National Geographic, Photoplay and other 


magaxines. 


She is but one of hundreds who are daily making 
their writing talent pay dividends with the help 
of Palmer training. The Palmer Institute can de- 
velop that talent of yours until youtoocan write 
the kind of stories that tug at heart strings... 
that grip the imagination ... that editors buy! 


Palmer Courses are endorsed by many famous 
authors — among them Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin Burt, 
Jim Tully, Frederick Stuart Greene. 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home 
work,” says Rupert Hughes, author of stories 
and novels internationally known, “‘it is one of 
the few arts that can be taught by correspond- 
ence. The Palmer Institute is qualified to render 
invaluable aid in the art and business of author- 
ship.” 

Mail thecoupon for full information about Palmer 
Courses and for additional facts about Palmer 
successes, 
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PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 67-Q, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
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The lawyer is a leader—in and out of business. Great 
corporations like U. S. Steel—Packard—Standard Oil 
of Indiana, etc., etc., are headed by law-trained men. 
Why? Simply because the man with legal training is 
trained to think and reason clearly, and is accustomed 
to dealing with facts. Life holds its big rewards for the 
trained man. Business is based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the time you spend 
acquiring law will pay big dividends in income-in- 


creasing power. 
$10,000.00 A YEAR 

“T find that nearly all positions commanding a salary of 
$10,000.00 a year or more are filled by men who have 
studied law,” writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 
Think that over. You can studylaw at home in spare time. 
LaSalle offers for home study under its guidance a full law 
course leading to the degree of LL.B. or a shorter busi- 
ness law course, as you prefer. Price low—terms easy. 
Write today for free books ‘“‘Law Guide”’ and ‘*Evidence.”” 
Act at once. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.367-L Chicago, Ill. 
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der the title ‘Foreign Investments.’ 
The general subject and also that of the 
war debts are discussed by Prof. Gustav 
Cassel of Sweden. Great Britain’s re- 
lation to foreign investments is the topic 
treated by Prof. T. E. Gregory of .the 
University of London. Dr. Robert Kuc- 
zynski deals with American loans to Ger- 
many and “Backward Countries as a 
Field for Investment”. is the subject dis- 
cussed by Henry Kittredge Norton. All 
these are live topics and are handled in 
these lectures by experts. 

Almost simultaneously with the ratifi- 
cation of the Kellogg Pact, there ap- 
peared several books intended to arouse 
public sentiment in this country in sup- 





| lawry of war. 


port of a world-wide effort for the out- 
One of these, “Law or 
War,” is from the pen of Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, who has long been a leading 
spirit in peace conferences here and 
abroad. In this book Mrs. Mead espe- 
cially addresses those Americans who 
have been roused by the tragedy of the 
World War to a new sense of danger and 
duty. Her position is that war is far 
from being a natural calamity but is 
really an evil for which man alone is re- 
sponsible and which it is man’s duty to 
abolish. 

“Heading for War” is the title of a 
brief discussion by W. H. Edwards which 


| is also addressed to Americans and con- 


centrates particularly upon the six 
points recently set forth by the Wash- 
ington News, including as fundamentals 
necessary to a fair assurance of world 
peace, the codification of international 
law, outlawry of war, compulsory con- 
ciliation, outlawing any nation that re- 
fuses to accept these principles, the boy- 








| cotting of outlawed nations and the limi- 


tation of armaments. 


Frank Utterances 
on Religion 


Py THE PUBLISHERS’ LISTS new books on 

religion continue to bulk large. In re- 
cent years there has been a steady in- 
crease, absolutely and relatively, in the 


| number of works in this classification put | 
The propor-. 


upon the American market. 
tion is now around ten per cent. of the 
year’s total output, and the new titles in 
1928 exceeded those in 1927 by about 
seventeen per cent. 

Were we to attempt a survey of re- 
ligious literature as it comes off the press, 
from month to month, the entire space 
assigned to this department would be re- 
quired. All we can do is note from time 
to time significant trends as exemplified 
in a few current books. These few pub- 
lications, by the way, are quite as likely 
to come from the large general publish- 
ing houses as from church presses or 
other distinctively religious agencies. The 
desire for freer discussion and simpler 
exposition of questions connected with 
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Words have amazing powers. 
The world offers its treasures of 
money, power, and position to the 
skilful users of them. There are 
words for every occasion—words 
that thunder commands; words bris- 
tling with compelling force; words 
of zephyr-like delicacy; words 
of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your 
will; words to express every shade 
of meaning. 


Make Words Make 
Money for You 


Through a justly famous easy method of 
Spare-time study at home you may make 
words the playthings of your moods, the 
tools of your necessities. You can learn how 
to weave them into stories that sell; ad- 
vertisements that convince; letters that win. 


Get the Free Booklet 


“How to Become a Master of English” 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Ask for it on a postcard, or write your 
name in margin and return this advertise- 
ment, and the booklet will come to you by 
mail, free of charge. No agents will call. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. 1207, New York, N. Y. 














WHY NOT 
Be Comfortable 
when fy 


abled ‘by Ease and Relaxation @eeyer# 
ell Table to 
giwrakt.tarmtl Never Felt Before ami 
JF. YOU LIKE TO READ, here is 


le even more pleasant 


cm torres Read or bi te onl. in bed 
— Read or breakfast com: ly od. 
ee at ‘comfortably. Write, figure or draw in your coziest chair. 
A blessing to invalids; a distinctive and 
useful gift, Sizeof panels 12x18in. Beauti- 
fully finished; substantially made. Fel It bot- 
tom prevents slipping, protects furniture. 
FIVE DAYS’ 
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\ Send no money. Try the Mitchell Table 

AL MEN, for five days in your own home. If not de- 

75s1oN lighted, return the table; otherwise, send 

PRO e ow us $6.50, and it is yours for a lifetime of 

write and edit in Service! The coupon is for your conven- 
their coziest chair. ience, Won’t you send it in today? 


ee ee ee 
Mitchell Moulding Co., Dept. 2403, Forest Park, Ill.) 
j Send me, postpaid, a Mitchell Lap Table in [] Mahogany] 
O) Walnut Finish, complete with two book clips and de-| 
i tachable metal supports for bed use. Five days after re-4 
ceiving it, I will either return it or send you $6.50. 
Name 
1Street Address 
' city State 
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thousands of other detective 

story fans can always be sure of 
getting the best detective stories. All 
book publishers are submitting their 
detective stories (in advance of publi- 
cation) to the DeTEcTIVE Story CLuB 
and each month the best story is sent 
to the members of this club. 

Membership is open to all individuals who 
enjoy the thrills of a good detective story. 
Here is an opportunity for you to receive, 
each month, the outstanding detective story 
published. This book is sent to you, postage 
prepaid, and reaches you on the date of 
publication. Then, too, the judges who 
select this book will recommend other good 


N “te Secretary Kellogg and the 


detective stories which the DETECTIVE SToRY - 


CLus will forward you promptly on request. 
It costs you nothing to join this club and 
receive full advantage of its unique services. 


NO OTHER CLUB LIKE THIS! 


Do not confuse this club with any other 
offering detective stories. The DETECTIVE 
Story CLuB is the only club which offers 
its members detective and mystery stories 
selected from the list of all publishers. No 
individual publisher can have all the good 
detective story authors on his list. New ones 
are constantly being discovered. The par- 
ticular value of membership in the DETECTIVE 
StorY CLuB is the selection by a committee 
of experts from the lists of ail publishers. 
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Said Secretary Kellogg 


As soon as he boarded the Leviathan, homeward 
bound from his peace triumph in Paris, Secretary 
Kellogg demanded good detective stories to read. 


HERE IS THE WAY TO GET THE BEST 














Carolyn Wells 
Noted Novelist 


THESE FIVE EXPERTS 
| SELECT THE BOOKS 


Bachrach | 


Edmund Pearson 
Prominent Murder 


Expert 


Bachrach 


Robert H. Davis 
Distinguished 
Editor 


F. F. Van de 
al AS A 


Ulmann 


Water 
” 


Noted Critic 


Francis L. 
Wellman 


Noted Prosecutor 














FREE 





A gift to you from the DETECTIVE 
Story CLus while the edition lasts! 


“The Case of Oscar Brodski,” one of the most 
unusual detective stories ever written. This 
thrilling tale of R. Austin Freeman’s should be 
on the bookshelves of every lover of detective 
fiction. Experts have chosen it as being one 
of the World’s Greatest Detective Stories. 

We have printed a special edition of this 
story in book form (with the courteous co- 
operation of Dodd, Mead and Company), 
handsomely bound in boards, for distribution 
to prospective members of the DETECTIVE 
Story CLius. Here is your chance to secure 
this book free (and it would ordinarily sell 
for $1.00). You pay only a nominal charge 
for handling and mailing. 


Mail this coupon TODAY 
if you want to be sure of your copy! 


FROM ALL THESE 
PUBLISHERS 


From all the publications of these famous publishers 
who scan the whole world for their books the 
DETECTIVE STORY CLUB chooses the best detective 
story each month. 


RakE D. HENKLE Co. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
LITTLE, BROWN & Co. 
CENTURY Co. HoRACE LIVERIGHT, INc. 
E. J. CLopE, INc. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
Louris CARRIER & Co. ROBERT M. MCBRIDE & 
COSMOPOLITAN BOOK Co. 

CORPORATION THE MAcau.tay Co. 
CovIicI-FRIEDE, INC. MACMILLAN Co. 
CowarD, MCCANN, Macy-Masivs, Inc. 

INC. MINTON, BALcH & Co. 
Joun Day Co. Wn. Morrow & Co. 
D1av Press, INc. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. Payson & CLARKE, LTp. 
DorrANnc® & Co. PENN PUBLISHING Co. 
DovusBLeDAyY, DoRAN G. P. PutNam’s Sons 

& Co, INc. Cuas. SCRIBNER’s SONS 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Smon & SCHUSTER, INC. 
Harcourt, BRACE & J. H. Sears & Co. 

Co. MACRAE SMITH Co. 
HARPER & BROTHERS FREDERICK A. STOKES & Co. 
Henry Ho it & Co. VIKING PRESS 
HouGHTON, MIFFLIN Ives WASHBURN, INC. 

Co. ALFRED A. KNoprF, INC. 

G. Howarp Watt 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
BosBsBs-MERRILL Co. 
BRENTANO’S, INC. ° 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


It costs you nothing to join the DETECTIVE STORY 
Cius. Membership in this unique organization is 
FREE to all detective story readers. Each month the 
outstanding detective story, selected by a committee 
of distinguished judges, is delivered to your home or 
office, postage prepaid. You merely pay the regular 
retail price for the books you receive and you are al- 
ways sure of getting only the best detective stories. 


Membership in the DEeTEcTIVE Story CLUB brings 
you many other advantages—full details of the privi- 
leges you will enjoy as a member will be sent you with- 
out charge or obligation. An illustrated booklet de- 
scribing this club in detail is yours for the asking. If 
you want to have us send you a FREE copy of “The 
Case of Oscar Brodski,” simply enclose ten cents with 
the coupon, to cover the cost of handling and mailing 
this book. Remember, please, that no money is re- 
quired if you don’t want a copy of this story—simply 
sign and mail the coupon for full information about 
FREE membership in the DETECTIVE STORY CLUB. 
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R.R. 3-29 
DETECTIVE STORY CLUB, INC. 
Dept. 63 
11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about the Detective 
Story Club and the privileges and service I would re- 
ceive as a member. I also want to receive a copy of 
“The Case of Oscar Brodski.” I enclose 10 cents to 
cover the cost of handling and mailing this book. 
This request places me under no obligation. 


Address. ..... 


City and State 
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88 Tales 


His 88 X 
a IRVIN S. COB —— 
UNIFORM EDITION AT A SAVING OF 40% 


UNDREDS of thousands of Irvin Cobb’s books have been 

sold in all styles and bindings. His humorous stories and 
anecdotes have been running for years in the biggest newspapers 
and magazines all over the country. Now you can get these 88 
best tales—gripping, funny, lovable, thrilling stories in a beau- 
tiful Uniform Edition. We have set them in new, clear type, 
bound them up into 10 Handsome Volumes, and had each set 
personally autographed by the author. This is a remarkable 
book offer and we want you to investigate it—see the Books in 
your own home for ten days—WITHOUT A PENNY OF 
OBLIGATION. 


He makes you laugh 
—he makes you cry 
Cobb runs the whole gamut of emotions. He jumps nimbly 
from stark terror to uproarious farce. One instant your spine 
is fuzzy with vicarious fear, the next you are chortling over 
\ some ludicrous predicament of his black knights. Cobb’s 
\. genius doesn’t specialize. It is versatile, volatile, never 
\ at a loss for a word or a theme. 

‘N sacetmeenemennell 
REVIE A Simply sign and mail the enclosed card today— 
\ we'll get Mr. Cobb to autograph your set, so 
needless to say, this is a limited edition—we 
send you the books and you can enjoy them 
\. for 10 days without one cent of cost. If 
at the end of that time, you’re not in- 
\ fected with the Cobb bug, just send 

\ the books back at our expense. 


New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Put me 
down for one of those 
personally autographed 10 
vol. Irvin Cobb sets. If I 
like the books I'll pay you $1 
at the end of 10 days and $1 a \ 
month for only 12 months there- 
after. Otherwise, the books may x. 
Pod = back at your expense within 

ays. 


Name 


\. You’ve got a treat ahead of 
\ you—88 treats, in fact! 


R.R. 3-29 
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religion has made itself heard Outside the 
accustomed places for such Ciscussion 
In other words, religion (not spe: king a 
the moment of theology) is in the publi 
forum. 

One outcome of this fact is a greater 
directness, a frank outspokenness, thy 
has not always marked writings jp ths 
field. The spirit of the hour is indicate 
by the title of a book by a professor g 
the psychology of religion—“Franknes 
in Religion.” The author, Dr. Robert J 
Hutcheon, holds that religion is mg. 
made in the sense that language is ma. 
made. That is, it is a natural evolutiq 
of the human mind. No longer need p. 
ligion be isolated “from the rest of th 
cultural life of man by its doctrine of 
special revelation.” Science and criticign 
may have made old interpretations of 
religion untenable, but according to Dr 
Hutcheon religion itself—natural religion 
—has not even been threatened. 

Just before he died, in 1927, Robert 
Keable, who had made a fortune from his 
novel “Simon Called Peter,” complete 
a book now published under the title 
“The Great Galilean.” The author’s aim 
in this work was to accentuate the dis. 
tinction between the historic and the tn. 
ditional Christ, and the Gospel of the his- 
toric Christ; while he wished to save, for 
worship, the figure of the traditional 
Christ. 

In “Methods of Private Religious Liv. 
ing,” a divinity professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Henry Nelson Wie- 
man, offers a leaf out of personal exper- 
ence. The author makes no claim that 
his “methods” are final, nor does he try 
to formulate them into a set of rules. 
He observes a sharp distinction between 
religion and theology. 

Professor Kenneth S. Latourette has 
written “A History of Christian Missions 
in China.” This work is noteworthy not 
only as a complete record of the history 
of Protestant missions in China but as 
giving for the first time a full account 
of Nestorian, Roman Catholic and Otho- 
dox Catholic missions in that country. 
So important has been Christian mission- 
ary effort as a factor in western inter- 
course with China that it would be im- 
possible to understand the influence of 
European civilization in the Far Eas 
without taking into account the facts st 
forth by Dr. Latourette. 

A compilation of the sacred scriptures 
of the pagan world has been made by 
Grace H. Turnbull under the title of 
“Tongues of Fire.” All readers intet- 
ested in the subject of comparative It 
ligions will find in this work a uniqu 
source-book. 

Miss Turnbull, an artist who has 4 
tained a high place in both sculpture and 
painting, confesses that in the selection of 
passages from the sacred writings of not 
Christian peoples she has yielded to the 
artist’s impulse to choose those saying 
that have the greatest beauty and spiritual 
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Will You be farther ahead 3 years from today? 


R will you have lagged behind? These 

questions are not asked idly, for we offer 

ou opportunity, and assistance in securing a 

fetaen education. Columbia University unhesi- 

tatingly asks such questions to stimulate 

thought and action, and to urge well directed 
study upon all intelligent people. 


Every one moves ahead or drops behind. 
Study never ends; learning never stops; mental 
training should be carried on throughout a 
vigorous, abundant life. 


Every year more people study at home in 
their leisure time. Increased earning capacity 
is the objective that many are attaining. But 
whether the attainment be greater efficiency 
in business, or a more interesting social life, 
or the real joy of developing a more intelligent 
point of view, the studies that lead to these 
attainments are available, wherever one lives, 
through Columbia Home Study Courses. The 
range of subjects is wide. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Business Organization 
Algebra Chemistry 

American Government Child Psychology 
American History Classics 

American Literature Composition 

Applied Grammar Dramatic 
Astronomy English 

Banking | Various Languages 
Biblical: Literature Lyric Poetry 
Biology Contemporary Novel 
Botany Drafting 

Boy Scouting Drama 

Business Administration Drawing and Painting 
Business English nomics 

Business Law Economic Geography 
Business Mathematics English 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 
Photoplay Composition 

hysics 
Psychology 
Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking — 
Religion 
Secretarial Studies 

i Short. Story Writing 

Juvenile Story Writing Slide Rule 
Latin Sociology 


Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 





N this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home 
study courses are one of the important factors 
in this progressive movement, for they offer 
expert guidance under educators qualified to 
direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject. 
is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed 
to permit adaptation to the individual needs 
of the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. S 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 


If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
youreducational interests ourinstructorsmay be 
able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention sub- 
jects which are of interest to you, even if they 
are not listed here, because additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


PREPARATORY COURSES 
OLUMBIA University Home Study Department has pre- 
pared courses covering the equivalent of four years of High 
School study. This complete High School or College Prepara- 
tory training is available to those who can not undertake class 
room work. We shall be glad to send you our special bulletin 
upon request, 





= 
» of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department,” 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses, I am interested in the following subject: RR. 3-29 
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Do you really 


want bigger 


Earning Power- 4 
Larger Success) a 


There’s only one sure way 
to get it, and here’s the 
“secret formula’’— 


Do you know that in four words you can 
sum up every success in business — and do 
you know that this simple formula is just 
as sure to work for you as for any other 
man who ever lived? 

Here is the formula, then—in just four 
words—and if you'll try it even for so short 
a period as six months, you’ ll be amazed at 
the things it will do for you! The formula is 
—DEFINITE OBJECTIVES, SYSTEM- 
ATICALLY FOLLOWED! 

To put the formula another way—it’s 
knowing what you want and preparing 
steadily to get it! 

In Peoria there lives a man named Paul F. 
Bourscheidt, who a number of years ago 
began to apply this formula. 

At this time Mr. Bourscheidt was As- 
sistant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance 
companies of the Middle West.. He wanted 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so as 
to fit himself for larger. responsibilities. 
That was his DEFINITE OBJECTIVE. 
So he enrolled with LaSalle for home-study 
training in Business Management. 

Eleven months later he had completed the 
training; and if you were in business in 1922, 
you will remember what troublous times they 
were — profits shrinking, payrolls slashed, 
and only the fittest able to stand the gaff. 

*‘As a result of my training,’’ wrote Mr. 
Bourscheidt.at that time, ‘‘I notice a big 
improvement in my work and my ability to 
cope with difficult situations. Already I can 
report a promotion and an increase of 30 per 
cent, which in these days is no small item.”’ 


* & 


Since that date, men have come and gone 
in the Peoria Life Insurance Company, but 
still Mr. Bourscheidt has held to that simple 
formula of DEFINITE OBJECTIVES. 

Realizing the importance of legal knowl- 
edge in business, he enrolled. again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training 


PAUL F. BOURSCHEIDT 
Assistant Secretary, Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


in Law. He set as his goal the Illinois Bar 
examinations, which he passed successfully 
in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, 
that in October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt 
was made Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager of this great company, or that 
today he is being entrusted with greater 
and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of this plan—in 
the eyes of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates— 
is the fact that 23 other people in the Peoria 
Life Insurance Company have enrolled with 
LaSalle for home-study business training. 
These other executives—both men and 
women—are out to compel larger success 
through the speeding up of practical ex- 
perience. 


Set Your Goal —Then Start Today 


Why not pursue this plan of DEFINITE 
OBJECTIVES—try it out, at least, in the 
next few months? 

In what field do you hope to gain success? 
Study the coupon below—then check the 
training that most clearly meets your needs, 
enter your name, address and present posi- 
tion, and mail the coupon to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without 
obligation—an interesting book descriptive 
of that field, together with a copy of ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ the inspiring 
story that has set thousands of men on the 
shorter route to greater earning power. 

Are you dreaming—drifting—or do you 
work toward DEFINITE OBJECTIVES? 

Answer that question with pen or pencil— 
on the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


om eee ee = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ey eaagtgaaatiaa 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 367-R 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions, 


(_] Higher Accountancy. 

[_] Expert Bookkeeping. 

[]C. P. A. Coaching. 

[_] Modern Salesmanship. 

0D Traffic Management. 

CJ Railway Station Manag t. 

0 Modern Business Correspondence. 


[J St ph Se 








mon 
of eS hd 


(Law: LL.B. Degree. 

(_] Industrial Management. 
([] Modern Foremanship. 
[[] Personnel Management., 
{_] Banking and Finance. 


[_] Credit and Collection 
Correspondence. 


(] Business English. [7] Effective Speaking. 
CT Commercial Law. i Commercial Spanish. 
( Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 





Address 
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appeal. She has not sought to Present 
any religious or philosophical System jy 
its logical perfection. 


Biography 


ee MONTH we had occasion to tefy 
in these pages to the work of the 
historian Parkman and to his use of the 
French sources of Canadian history, 4 
good example of a present-day America 
author’s employment of the same mate. 
rials has just appeared in Miss Agnes 
Repplier’s “Pére Marquette.” The Frenc 
pioneer priest, whose statue was placed jy 
the rotunda of the Capitol at Washing. 
ton by the State of Wisconsin, had 4 
character and career well worthy of con. 
memoration. Miss Repplier writes of him 
with a fine sympathy and intelligence, 
A religious pioneer of a wholly difier. 


| ent type was our own Lorenzo Dow 


(1777-1834), whose life has been written 
by Charles Coleman Sellers. In the first 
third of the 19th century this itinerant 
and eccentric preacher became known 
throughout the land. Babies were named 
for him, as later many were named for 
Edward Payson, the missionary. 

The welcome “Life and Letters” of 
George W. Cable, by his daughter, Mr. 
Lucy Leffingwell Bikle, reminds us of the 
partnership that once existed between 
Mark Twain and Cable in giving public 
readings from their works. The gentle 
and lovable Cable must have thought of 
the unconventional Mark as more or less 
of a rough-neck, in modern parlance. Yet 
he seems never to have hinted at such a 
estimate. In his youth Cable had served 
in the Confederate cavalry in the Civil 
War. All his eighty-one years he was 
slight, and he weighed little more than 
100 pounds at any time. He interpreted 
the Louisiana Creole dialect and folk-lore 
with brilliant success. His letters give 
impressions of Meredith, Gilder, Beecher, 
Carnegie, and a host of other personalities 
who mattered in their day. 

Benjamin Hill of Georgia was a states 
man who had long to wait for recogni 
tion in a formal biography. It has now 
been written by Hayward J. Pearse, Jt 
He is presented as a leader who found 
himself frequently “agin the government,” 
not only in the time of the Confederacy, 
but long after the Civil War, when Hil 


| represented his fellow Georgians in the 
_ national Congress. 


Something out of the usual in Americal 
biography is attempted in a book called 


| “Industrial Explorers,” by Maurice Hol 


land and Henry F. Pringle. This is # 
series of sketches of the careers of me 
who have been and are now at work it 
our laboratories, taking the lead in indus 
trial research. Whitney in electrialy, 


Jewett in transatlantic telephony, Sper 


of searchlight and gyroscope fame, Miller 
the builder of airplanes, and fifteen othe’ 


explorers of similar type, are here po 


trayed. 
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This book was 3 volumes. 


Three Novels 
of Society 


This one volume contains 
three novels—“The Pa- 
trician,” “The Country 
House,” and ‘Frater- 































This book was 4 volumes. 


The 
Forsyte Saga 
bines the four vol 3 
originally published as 
“The Man of Property,” 
“In ——. “Awaken- 
ing,” and “To Let.” 





This book was 5 volumes 


Caravan 
The 56 stories in this one 
volume were originally 
published in the five vol- 
umes entitled: “Tatter- 
demalion,” “Five Tales," 
“A Motley,” ‘* Captures,” 
“The Inn of Tranquillity.” 





This book was 3 volumes. 


Three Novels 
of Love 
Here, in one volume, are 
three beautiful novels— 
“The Dark Flower,” 
“Saint’s Progress,” “The 

Freelands.” 


This book was 4 volumes, 


A Modern 
Comedy 
contains the books origin- 
ally published as ‘Phe 
White Monkey,” “The 
Silver Spoon,” “Swan 
Song,” and “Two Forsyte 


* This book was 20 volumes! 


Plays 
All of Mr. Galsworthy’s 25 
plays — originally pub- 
lished in 20 volumes—are 
included in this marvel- 
lously compact book. 


Originally 39 Volumes 
-—Now Six 


Now you can buy, in six compact and beautiful 
volumes bound in Scribner artcraft, what origi- 
nally was comprised in 39 separate volumes 
bearing the famous Scribner imprint. These 
six volumes are the new COMPACT EDITION 
of the distinguished novels, stories and plays 
of the great master among living writers of 


English— 
John 


Galsworthy 


This 
Compact Edition 


one volume of which is pictured 
at the right in reduced size, is a 
publishing marvel. Each of the 
six books, despite its enormous 
content, rests lightly in the 
hand, so excellent is the quality 
of the paper The type page is 
clear and easy to read. Each 
volume is richly bound in soft 
green Scribner Artcraft, beau- 
tifully stamped in gold. Each 
volume has an attractive frontis- 
piece printed by the best roto- 
gravure process, and the title- 
page is printed in two colors. 

The six volumes of the COM- 
PACT EDITION are sold only 
by subscription, at the almost 
unbelievably low price of nine- 
teen dollars') Remember that 
in the 5,000 pages of this 
six-volume edition you buy 
the equivalent of 39 vol- 
umes, an amazing and un- 
paralleled value. The total of the 
prices of these 39 individual 
volumes is $57.00. You save the 
difference. Fill in the accom- 
panying coupon and send it 
direct to Mr. Galsworthy’s pub- 
lishers, 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, the Artcraft Edition of John Galsworthy, 
in six volumes, bound in the famous Scribner Artcraft. If satisfactory, 
I will send you $1.00 within 5 days, and $2 each month for 9 months; if 
not satisfactory, I will return the set at your expense, within 5 days. 
(Cash price, $18.00.) 


Name. 
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The Best 
Abridged 
Dictionary 
It is Based Upon 
WesstTer’s New INTERNATIONAL 


Websters 


A short cut to accurate information—a companion 
for your hours of reading, writing and study that 
will quickly make itself indispensable for its wealth 
of ready information on just the questions which 
most often puzzle you. 


A Merriam-Webster: 106,000 Entries including the 
important NEW WORDS, 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


At Bookstores, or 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
>» Springfield, Mass. 
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Learn a 
New 
Language 


as children learn it! 


A remarkably simple new way to learn 
French, Spanish, German and Italian 


IN the Pelman Method of Language In- 
struction, you will not see a single word 
of explanation in English. But you soon 
realize that it is not necessary. Your knowl- 
edge of English has given you hundreds of 
words which are spelled and which mean 
exactly the same in the foreign language. 
Within eight to twelve weeks, you will be 
able to read, speak and understand the 
language you have chosen. No time is 
wasted on memorizing intricate rules of 
grammar. The few rules that you need are 





picked up automatically—almost uncon- | 


sciously. 


Send for FREE Book 


you will learn either French, Spanish, Ger- 
man or Italian within a short time, to your 
satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. 
Mail the coupon at once. It places you 
under no obligation. 


THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUT 
71 West 45th Street, Suite L-363, N. Y. C. 

Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language instruction. am interested in 
O French O Spanish German ( Italian. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink, one of a group 
of famous opera singers, is the subject 
of a biography by Mary Lawton. The 
daughter of an Austrian army officer, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink went through 
, many early privations in pursuit of her 
art. Her brilliant success on the Metro- 
politan opera stage in later years, her 
acquaintance with a great group of artists, 
and finally her memories of the World 
War, afford the substance of interesting 
chapters. To her son born in this coun- 
try she gave the name George Washing- 
ton. Her whole-hearted Americanism 
stood the test of war. 

The story of Adolph Zukor and the 
rise of the motion-picture industry has 
been told by Will Irwin in a book called 
“The House That Shadows Built.” It 
reads like a fairy tale. Men who were 
living in New York City in the first 
decade of this century find it hard to 
believe that so great an industry was built 
up under their very eyes, chiefly by Amer- 
icans who still had difficulty in using the 
English tongue. Hungary was the native 
land of several of them—Zukor among 
others. From his start with Penny Ar- 
cades only a few years intervened before 
he was paying Mary Pickford $10,000 a 
week and a half share in the profits of 
her pictures. 

The careers of other film magnates— 
especially those of Goldwyn, Lasky, and 
De Mille—enter into Zukor’s story, and 
likewise the rise of Hollywood. The ac- 
counts of early ups and downs in film- 
land, as related by Mr. Irwin, are all en- 
tertaining and some of them perhaps 
would not have been preserved except for 
his interest in them. Such stars as Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Gloria Swanson, Charlie 
Chaplin and William S. Hart, of course, 











It shows why it is possible to agree that | many persons and events of general in- 


| the books of the current season are not 
| hard to find. 


figure in the narrative. “The House 
That Shadows Built” is in fact a history 
of the industry as it has developed in 
America. 

One of the few London publishers who 
have become personally known in this 
country outside trade circles was J. M. 
Dent, who died in 1926. His name had 
deserved honor throughout the English- 
speaking world because of the “Every- 
man’s Library,” whose inspiring genius he 
was. He was an idealist in that he be- 
lieved in the willingness of his fellow 





man to support every attempt to popu- 
larize the best in literature. He became | 
successful and prosperous by adhering to — 
that belief. His son has edited his 
memoirs, which abound in allusions to 


terest. Mr. John Macrae, the head of 
E. P. Dutton & Co. in New York, was 
one of his intimate friends. 

Reasons for the remarkable vogue of 
Strachey’s “Elizabeth and Essex” among 


The author took as his 
theme one of the most tragic episodes 
in English history, about which just 
enough has been known to arouse the 
interest. and curiosity of the general 
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Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. 
trance, business and special cour 
manship under instructor of Equitas 

: ; luitat 
Special school for Juniors. For Cake 
and View Book, write to the Rosle 
Box 406, Wenonah, New Jersey, : 


ROXBURY 


Sound educational methods have p 

success to Roxbury and to the boys it has rought 

for College Oys it has Prepared 

ndividual attention and instructio 

groups gives the fullest opportunity for each ae : 

Regular and healthful school life. y. 
Write for illustrated Catalog, 

A. L. SHERIFF Headmaster —_—_Cheshire, Conn, 


College en- 
Ses. Horse. 














Roberts-Beach Preparatory 
School for Girls 


In a charming country location close to Balti- 
more, where individual instruction and 
preparation for college are featured with out. 
standing success. Address Lucy George 
Roberts, Ph.D., or Sarah Morehouse Beach 
Ph.D., Box 200, Catonsville, Md. , 


TENNESSEE, Nashville, Belmont Heights, Box 409, 


Ward-Belmont 































































































































An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Also preparatory school. Meets the ex- 
acting demands of a most discriminating patronage, 
Complete appointments. For information address 
the Secretary. 
* Re 
STAUNTON fiiee "| 7 ee 
* Academy k 
Distinguished for excellence of training. 
Prepares for college or business, West 
¥% | Point or Annapolis. Separate buildings | % 
and teachers for younger boys. Individual 
vor gas t= igo —. Five lg 
ums, swimming pool, athletic park. Fire- 
* proof equipment. Illustrated catalog. Col. * In T 
Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., President, fh . 
xe | Box F, Staunton, Va. * emcie 
time 
Worthwestern once 
Military and Fo 
Raval Academy ij 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin earile 
hicago. An Endowed “ 
Pee free eer ae Marae! The 
Uactneciag "partie Se sop tothe : . 
Sirlle American boy who enjoys athletics, outdoor life, etc. tiona | 
‘ol. R. P. Davidson, President f 
of pr 
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Lindenwood College § dents 
STANDARD college for young women. Two and _ four year begin 
courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 
from St. Louis. 103d year. Every modern facility. Catalog. man 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1129, St. Charles, Mo. y 
rousi! 
LEARN AVIATION “mh 3.500 
Y ’ 
FAME, FUN AND FU- R AN 
TURE! It means something accon 
to be a Ryan Graduate. Ryan graduates are real 
pilots and executives. Real pilots and air executives B 
are in demand. . . . Competent instructors, smé u 
classes, individual attention. Army & Navy avia- . 
tion activities nearby. Perfect flying weather the In 1. ( 
year ‘round. 
Send for descriptive catalog. which 
Ave. 
T. C. RYAN FLYING SCHOOL, 2334 Bac cau.” doe 
a 
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48 throu 
your b ing inte ‘ 
Send yar nana and edges for free booklet fring urine Ms 
you at home, in your spare time, for the opportunities open pins 
fascinating business. Practical ‘ork. No text books. Old 
ished school. Successful graduates everywhere. Just the plan 0 P 
ave always wanted. Write today. No obligation. 6 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING ye 
Dept. 1043» 9601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S» 
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Write today for this new book. It tells you how To if 
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Find out about Pende 
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In THIS age of specialized training and insistent 
eficiency, a great institution has disproved for all 
time the old adage that Opportunity knocks but 
once at any man’s door. 

For men and women who have sacrificed their 
earlier educational advantages, there exists today 
“The school of the second chance’’—the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. With a continuity 
of progress often paralleled in the lives of its stu- 
dents, the I. C. S. has developed from modest 
beginnings into an organization so vast that no 
man can weigh the good it does—reaching and 
rousing lives the world around. More than 
3,500,000 students have felt its impulse to 
accomplishment in the generation since 1891. 

Business executives, with college degrees, find 
inI. C. S. Courses the specific, technical knowledge 
which their work demands and for which a general 
education has not fitted them. Eager apprentices 
—ambitious clerks—men of every age and every 
circumstance, have qualified for higher places 
through the training of “The Universal Uni- 
versity.” To all these Opportunity has come again 
+». in a postman’s blue-gray uniform. 

The International Correspondence Schools have 
commanded some of the nation’s finest talent and 
technical skill in the preparation of their texts. 
To this end, nearly $4,000,000 has been ex- 
pended. Six hundred universities, colleges and 
tesident schools have adopted the I. C. S. system 
by using its textbooks. 
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“The School of the Second Chance” 


If you recognize in yourself the need for addi- 
tional specific training—if you passed by or were 
denied your chance in youth, the coupon printed 
below will bring you full information about any 
subject listed. Let the I. C. S. be your “school of 
the second chance.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4686-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “‘Who 
Wins and Why,”’ and full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked X in the list below: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


() Business Management OSalesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

(Personnel Management Business Correspondence 
U)'Traffic Management Show Card and Sign Lettering 
O Accounting and C. P. A. PparenestaDey and Typing 


Coaching OEnglish Civil Service 
Cost Accounting C)Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping LiCommon School Subjects 


C) Secretarial Work CL) High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Cillustrating [© Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


0 Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 
Mechanical Engineer () Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman QO Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
OGas Engine Operating Chemistry (© Pharmacy 
O Civil Engineer (© Mining Automobile Work 
L} Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Plumbing and Heating Agriculture ([ Navigation 
Steam Engineering Mathematics OD Radio 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSES 
(CO Home Dressmaking J Proféssional Dressmaking ) Millinery [Cooking 


Name 





BATOCE AGBOGB..ccccccccccccccccccgocsecccccesseceececnceees 
COP ccesdsndedeasnsensentscsccasccsscesesntsevemiccers TOR ssaccsticnnces 
CPM oc icncniccstntancainsntsidsseddesctsenteintsdatdatmetneastinaceden’ tibsatimetinatihgsianetnnes <weaseanibatl 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Ca 












































guarantees 
you success 
in business! 





50 LEGAL 
AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of sets in use, asa reliable 
reference work, by noted 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 
pages. Free, for alimited 
time, new volume.13 to 
match the set, containing 
200 pages of standard 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phlets Free, of lectures 
and cases. 


Sent FREE! 


See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 
Reading and Reference 
Method. Supplemented by 
Consulting Service, FREE. 
Here is your best opportu- 
nity to break into LAW, 
Just mail the coupon. 


SSRRTETRET TEESE TRESS EseeesPa 
rican Technical Society, Dept. &-329 


Ame 
Drexel Avenue and 58th Street, 
Tell me Ww 


ference Method. 


Whenever you buy orsell, 
if you own real estate ora 
business or even an auto 
—whether you get insur- 
ance or buy securities or 
make a contract—every 
way you turn in the world 
of business today you en- 
counter LEGAL prob- 
lems. This gives the man 
who KNOWS LAW 2 
tremendous advantage— 
he can turnit into CASH 
like money in the bank. 
With it he can fill the top 
executive places, demand 
an enormous salary. 
Judge Gary, of “U. S. 
Steel,’’ is one example of 
THOUSANDS who have 
climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—” 
Don’t keep it in 


your hea 
is the advice and practice of 
eminentlawyersand judges. 
And that’s the basis of the 
new, EASIER WAY to 
learn LAW. Instead of years 
of grinding study and mem- 
orizing, we have developed 
a simple READING and 
REFERENCE METHOD. 
Now you can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 
in spare time, with no edu- 
cational requirements. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Dept.L-329, DrexelAv &58thSt 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





FREE! 


For a limited 
time, volume 


, Chicago 
in spare time at 

















Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 


spare time. Also earn while ycu learn. No expe: 


rience 


necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like it. 
Send at once for free book, Opportunities in M 
Photography, and full particulars. 

|ERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


AM 
Dept. 1043, 3602 Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, U. S.A< 





Learn Cultured Speech an 


rect Pronunciation quickly from H mew 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease | = 
your vocabulary this new easy VY 

Be a fluent talker—culti- \ Jf /| 
vated speech is asocialandbusiness i 
asset of thefirstimportance. Thisnew 


way. 


d Com (p=. \ 
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wit, 


“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIP 
3601 Michigan Ave., 


HONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1043, Chicago 
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reader. Added to this was the Stracheyan 
method in biography as already exempli- 
fied by “Queen Victoria” and other 
works, while thousands of readers cf those 
books throughout the English-speaking 
world had been charmed by a literary 
style unrivaled in our time—a style pecu- 
liarly fitted to portray the dramatic 
phases of history. The dramas of Shakes- 
peare date from that period. How their 
author must have yearned for an oppor- 
tunity to write the Elizabeth-Essex story 


—which for him, of course, would have | 


spelled the Tower and the block! 
Strachey’s work is English history, 
garbed in exceptionally good English. It 
covers the years 1587-1603. That was 
the time when the Elizabethan age came 
to full flower. Flaming youth, personi- 
fied in Essex and Raleigh, took for a 
time the seats of the mighty. The Vir- 
gin Queen herself, past fifty, seemed about 
to renew her youth. For years the bril- 


liant and handsome Earl of Essex en- | 


joyed her favor. His downfall came by 
his own hand. Strachey’s utmost skill in 
psycho-analysis is called into play in ac- 
counting for the motives that governed 
Essex in his tragic career. He died under 
the headsman’s axe, by the Queen’s war- 
rant, a self-confessed traitor. Two years 
later Elizabeth herself died at seventy, 
thus bringing to a close the most brilliant 
reign in the annals of England. Francis 
Bacon and other great figures of the period 
appear, of course, in the drama. They fill 
the cast of this tragedy from real life. 

If the Victorian age was really as drab 
as the moderns say it was, how is it that 
so much of the new biography is con- 
cerned with Victorians? Here is “The 
Brownings: a Victorian Idyll,” in which 
David Loth depicts two representative 
literary figures of the nineteenth century 
who certainly had individuality, not to 
speak of vitality and color. Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning had in their 
day a following such as no English poets 
have today. (Imagine American women 
starting Bridges Clubs to elucidate the 
poetry of England’s present laureate!) 
Mr. Loth, long a member of the New 
York World staff, says he was brought up 
on Robert Browning, his mother having 
been a Browning lecturer. However, he 
has not written a “literary” biography in 
the accepted sense of the term. His book 
is about two human beings. There is 
“go” in it, and feeling. For the dry 
bones of the subject, if you want them, 
try elsewhere. 


Another newspaper craftsman who un- | 
derstands how to uncover the human ele- | 


ment that underlies authorship is David 
Karsner. His “Sixteen Authors to One” 
is made up of intimate sketches of 
American writers. He finds them in their 
homes, off guard, not compelled to pose 
in the act of writing—or typewriting—a 
manuscript. Here are portraits of Drei- 
ser, Cabell, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene 
O’Neill, Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sand- 
burg, Christopher Morley, Will Rogers, 
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Eat and Be Wel]! 


A condensed set of health 
rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while tra- 
veling. You will find in this 
little book a wealth of informa. 
tion about food elements and 
their relation to physical welfare, 


Control Your Weight Without Drugs 


or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of vari- 
ous chronic maladies, 

The book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mail 

order advertisement, 
Nameandaddresson 

card will bring it 

without cost or 

obligation. 
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Health Extension Bureau 
44 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Michigan 








Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare | 
p mera Bade are selling. 
constantly to the leading {f 
publishers. 
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For Travel information see Pages 
142 through 163. They contain inter- 
esting announcements of dependable 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, 
Tours, and Resort advertising. 
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What Does Your 
Wife Think Of 
You. Now ? 


When you were married, your wife placed 
you upon a pedestal. You were her ideal. 
What has happened to you since then? 














you were intelligent, honest, ambitious, considerate. 


It must have seemed to her that surely, with all these fine 
qualities, you would some day make good in the world. 


She hoped for more than just a mere living. She dreamed of 
some of the little luxuries of life—perhaps travel—or freedom 
from household. drudgery; perhaps even to the time when you 
would be financially independent. 


She hoped, for the children’s sake, that your earnings would 
be sufficient to put them through college—so that they might face 
the world with as good an education as anyone. 


Y OUR wife loved you—and married you—because she knew 


Is your wife still hoping, dreaming, wishing? She does not 
blame YOU—she knows you are doing your level best. But if 
things are not-improving, all her sympathy for you does not help 
matters. There are the same dishes to wash, the same inexpensive 
clothes to wear, the same humdrum life. You ‘‘can’t afford’’ this 
and that and the other—the things which really make life worth 
living—the things which some of her old schoolmates have—and 
which many of your neighbors have. 


Your wife may be just a little bit disappointed in you. But 
deep down in your own heart you are probably a good deal more 
disappointed than she is. For YOU know you have failed thus far 
to make her dreams come true. YOU know that you have fallen 
short of YOUR own estimate of yourself. 


“What’s the matter?’”’? That is the question you both ask, 
And here is the answer. 


NOTHING can help you but your own BRAIN. Make your 
BRAIN just a little bit more effective and you will MULTIPLY 
your earning power. 


There is NO LIMIT to what the human brain can accomplish. 
Scientists and psychologists tell us we use only about. TEN PER 
CENT of our brain power. Ninety per.cent is UNUSED. It lies 
DORMANT. The longer it is unused, the harder it becomes for 
us to use it.. For the MIND IS LIKE A MUSCLE. It grows in 
power through exercise and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
IDLENESS, 


What can you DO about it? Here is a suggestion. 
Spend 2c for a postage stamp. Send in the coupon below for 


‘4 copy of “Scientific Mind Training.”’ There is no further obliga- 


tion whatever, You need not spend another penny. 


READ this little book. It has opened the eyes of hundreds 
of thousands of other individuals who had the same problem you 
have. Over 650,000 people, in all parts of the world, and in all 
walks of life have followed the advice given in this booklet. Lords 
and servants, princes and laborers, captains of industry and clerks, 
bookkeepers-and bankers, men AND WOMEN of all types and of 
all ages have read this book and have changed their whole scheme 
of existence as a result. 


This little book will tell you the secret of self-confidence, of 
a strong will, of a powerful memory, of unflagging concentration. 
It tells you how to acquire directive powers, how to train your 
imagination (the greatest force in the world), how to make quick, 
accurate decisions, how to reason logically. It tells you how to 
BANISH the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain fag, 
inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack of ideas, mind wander- 
ing, lack of system, procrastination, timidity. 
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Men like Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Sir Harry Lauder, Prince 


| Charles of Sweden, Jerome K. Jerome, the famous novelist; Frank 


P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise the simple method of 
increasing brain power and'thought power described in this free 
book. OVER 650,000 OTHERS PRAISE IT. 


TWO CENTS brings you this booklet explaining all about 


the system of Pelmanism, and what it HOLDS for YOU. It tells 


how Pelmanism, this science of applied psychology has SWEPT 
the world with the force of a religious movement, and how it has 
awakened powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not 
DREAM they possessed. 


Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTHING 


‘about it. The effort and the will needed to send for this book— 


which is FREE—may be lacking. How can these people EVER 
gain what they hope for, crave for? They are the skeptics, the 
doubters. 


Other thousands will say, ‘‘I can lose only TWO CENTS. I 
may GAIN a great deal by reading ‘Scientific Mind Training. 
I will’ send for it NOW. It promises TOO MUCH for me to RISK 
MISSING.”’ 


The thousands who are open minded—who are willing to 
LEARN something to their advantage—will ACT on their impulse 
to SEND the coupon. They will be better, stronger-minded for 
having TAKEN SOME ACTION about their lives, even if they 
do NOTHING MORE than to READ a booklet about the inner 
workings of the mind. For your own sake—and for the sake of 
your loved ones—DON’T continue to WAIT for something to 
come your way. Go AFTER it. Take the FIRST STEP NOW 
by mailing the coupon. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 363, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 





The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 363, 71 West 45th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me without obligation your free booklet,\ 
‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ This does not place me under any 
obligation and no salesman is to call on me. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the Modern Library 


9 


Se er 
. 


$3: Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


4T. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Furnished in different 
designs, material and finishes. Sold direct from factory 
only, which insures you a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the future, and also saves 
you the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain oak or imitation walnut, $15.75; in quartered 
oak or imitation mahogany, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes 
at correspondingly low prices. Shipped on ap- 
proval direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., 
or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write for new 
catalog No. 10. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world. 





CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS | 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 





STUDENT'S fea'vs.2% 


A helper you have always needed. Now you can really 
relax in chair or in bed while you read, write, draw, 
eat, sew, etc., with hands free. 


.Saves Your Eyes 


Prolongs and conserves the 
life ot your eyes— insures 
correc posture— prevents 
eye siza.:—stops children’s stoop—a 
boon to .valids—ideal for students. 
You wi!i oc amazed at its many uses— 
over 100,00 users. It is light, 
sturdy, portable, adjustable to any angle or / 
ition. Size 12 in. x 18 in.—folds to 1 in— 
utifully finished ; lasts a lifetime. 





Order Now on 5 Days Trial 
Just tell us the finish desired 
—we will ship post-paid in 
U.S. A., complete with de- \ 


indie 
tac 





ted. Dealers wanted. 
THE FARRINGTON CO., 17 W. Elm, Chicago, tll. 
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Hendrik Van Loon, and other authors | 
| who are at the present time favorites in 


many American households. 


New Books Mentioned 


in Pages 20-32 


Fay and Avery Claflin. 
| and Company. 


| 


| and Henry Kittredge 


| Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT, by Bernard 
Harcourt, Brace 
32:75. 


Tue FarMer’s STANDARD OF LiviNG, by 
Ellis Lore Kirkpatrick. The Century Com- 
pany. 299 pp. $2. 


264 pp. 





PROHIBITION STILL AT ITs Worst, by Irv- 
ing Fisher. New York: Alcohol Informa- 
tion Committee, 150 Fifth Ave. 358 pp. $1.50. 

| 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
oF RatILroAps, by Walter M. W. Splawn. 
The Macmillan Company. 478 pp. $5. 


Tue Guetto, by Louis Wirth. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 322 pp. Ill, $3. 


Tue Peace Pact or Paris: A Stupy or 
THE BriANp-KeLttocc Treaty, by David 
Hunter Miller. 295 pp. Putnam’s. $3. 


War AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL 
Poticy AND Its RENUNCIATION IN THE Pact 
oF Paris, by James T. Shotwell. Harcourt, | 
Brace. 310 pp. 


AMERICAN ForeIGN RELATIONS, 1928, by 
Charles P. Howland. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 611 pp. $5. 





Foreign INVESTMENTS, by Gustav Cassel, | 
Theodor E. Gregory, Robert R. Kuczynski, 
Norton. Chicago: 
235 pp... $3. 


by Lucia Ames Mead. 
276 pp. $1.75. 


HEADING FoR War, by W. H. Edwards. 


University of Chicago Press. 


Law or War, 


New York: Payson and Clarke. 162 pp. $1.50. 


| Hutcheon. 


| 


| Hugh R. Dent. 


| 290 pp. 


FRANKNESS IN 
Macmillan. 


Reticion, by Robert J. 
310 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Great GALILEAN, by Robert Keable. | 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 212 pp. $2.50. ; 


METHODS OF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS LIVING, | 
by Henry Nelson Wieman. Macmillan. 219 
pp. $1.75. | 


A History oF CuristIAN Missions IN | 
Cuina, by K. S. Latourette. Macmillan. | 


| 930 pp. $5. | 


ToncuEs oF Fire, by Grace H. Turnbull. 
416 pp. $3.50. 


PErE MARQUETTE: PRIEST, PIONEER AND 
ADVENTURER, by Agnes Repplier. Double- 
day, Doran. 287 pp. 


Lorenzo Dow: 
Worp, by Charles Coleman Sellers. 
Minton, Balch. $3.50. 


Grorce W. Caste: His Lire anp Ler- | 
TERS, by Lucy Leffingwell Cable Bikle. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 310 pp. $3.50. 


BENJAMIN Hitt, by Haywood J. Pearce, 
Jr. University of Chicago Press. 330 pp. $3. 


INDUSTRIAL Explorers, by Maurice Hol- 
land. Harper and Brothers. 350 pp. $3. 


Tue LAst OF THE 
Macmillan. 390 


Macmillan. 


Tue BEARER OF THE 
275 pp. | 


ScHUMANN-HEINK: 
Titans, by Mary Lawton. 
pp. $3.50. 

Tue House THAT SHADows BUvILT, by 
Will Irwin. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 301 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


Tue Memnorrs or J. M. Dent. Edited by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
265 pp. $3. 


ExizaBETH AND Essex: A Tracic_His- 
tory, by Lytton Strachey. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 296 pp. $3.50. 


Tue Brownincs: A Vicrtortan IpyLi, by 
David Loth. Brentano’s. 290 pp. $3.75. 


Avutuors To Ong, by David 
Lewis Copeland Company, Inc. 
Tl, - «$2.50. 


SIXTEEN 
Karsner. 
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tui on, low monthly terms. Money-Back Agreement, 


Write for free book F 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, #0°.N,¥'cbican Avo. [ 


Laie 


ACCOUNTING 


the profession that pays 





Accountants commend big income, 
Thousands needed. About 9,000 
Certified Public Accountants in 
U.S. Many earn $5,000 to $20,000, 
We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for C. P. A, ex. 
aminations or executive account: 
ing positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary —we 
prepare you from ground up. Our 
training is supervised by Wm. B, 
Cactenholz, A.M., C.P.A., assisted 
by staff of C, P. A.’s. Low cost— 
easy terms. Write now for value 
able 64-page book free. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


it cc «) Dept. 367-H Chicago, Ill, 
PREPARE FOR AN 


ART cite 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home study instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 78, Chicago, IIL 


{S51 icone av 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio. Letter from Calif. 
man reports $11275 sales in three months; New Jere 
sey $4000 profits in two months; Pa. $3000 profits in 
four months. Ira Shook $365 salesin one day. Bram 
bought outfit April 5 and 7 more by August. Iwata 
bought, one outfit and 19 more within a 

ear. J. R. Bert says “only thing I ever 

ught that equaled adve' ent.” John 

: bee, says: “Everything going lovely. 


rispette wra! all over town, 
It’s a good 6 gehen after all 








Wholesale or ree 
tail. Big profits 
either way. No 
town too sma! 
Business 18 
pleasant, fasci- 
nating and 
dignified. You 
manufacture 
afood product 


_ WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip* 
ment. Little capital required; no experience n 


Build a Business of Your Own 
No limit to the sale of Cri . Everybody - 
them. It’s a delicious f confection. Write a 
facts about a business that will make you indepen! 
ent. Start now, in your own town. 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send coupon for illustrated book of facts. - 
It contains enthusiastic letters from 
others—shows their places of 4” LONG- 
aeons, see gi v= EAKINS en 
tostart, andallinform- tr 
ation needed. Free. 379 High S Ohio 
Clip coupon & pringfield, 
now. = Pleasesend Bookof Facts at once. 
- 
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Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the afternoon of March 17, 

1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- 
phone test station in the heart of the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant that 

a puncture had been made in the air-tight 
sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The men on 
duty knew that the injury was somewhere 
within 50 miles. 

Highly-developed locating devices were in- 
stantly applied and in sixty-five minutes the 
trouble spot was located. By 7.15 in the eve- 
ning, before the break in the sheath had af- 
fected service on any of the 248 pairs of wires 
in the cable, the repairs had been made. Be- 
cause of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew just where it would find the trouble, 


s 


not one conversation was interrupted. 
This special alarm system is one of the 
many mechanical and electrical won- 
ders developed by Bell System engi- 
neers to guard telephone conversations. The 
apparatus is placed along the cable routes at 
intervals of 100 miles. It gives instant warn- 
ing day or night of any disturbance to the 
cable within 50 miles in either direction. 
Automatic warning signals, electrical locating 
devices, constant testing of all switch- 
board apparatus and circuits—these are some 
of the ceaseless efforts that so effectually 
reduced interruptions to service on Bell 
lines in 1928. 
There is no standing still in the Bell System. 
Constant progress in accuracy and better and 
better service at the lowest cost is its goal. 


“THE TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 
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